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Preface 


This volume provides materials for a course in descriptive and 
narrative writing such as is offered, usually to sophomores, in 
Americah colleges and universities. In its nine sections it pro¬ 
vides examples Arranged in sequence to show the close relation 
between these two forms of discourse. The student begins with 
description not only because its practice is valuable in itself but 
also because it is the best introduction to the second part in 
which he continues to apply to the larger subject of narration 
the principles already learned. The two forms of discourse are 
thus treated as complementary parts of a coherent whole. 

This is not a book on short story writing. The editors believe 
that too many students are encouraged to attempt this difficult 
art form before they have had sufficient practice in the funda¬ 
mentals of narrative. After they have studied simpler forms and 
have learned to present scenes and to tell tales, they may profit¬ 
ably go on to the short stories in the last section of this volume. 
For all but the exceptionally gifted, however, the planning and 
execution of the short story belongs, if at all, to the later years 
of the college course. 

In conformity with the present trend in American education 
the selections are complete wholes, interesting in themselves 
and different from the scrappy material which has too often 
been printed detached from its context. Because description is 
not ordinarily written in large blocks, the selections in the first 
sections are shorter than those in the later sections, but even 
the descriptive selections have a completeness not often found 
in books of extracts. Modern description is more frequently 
found in combination with other forms of writing than by 
itself; consequently the selections here printed are usually not 
such pure examples of the various technical methods as they 
would be if artificially detached. In several instances extracts 

ix 



might have been placed under heaai||| ip i i^ ^ 
under which they appear. The editors believe that the gain in 
interest and naturalness more than compensates for the loss of 
neatness in classification; living art seldom gains by the applica¬ 
tion of exact filing methods. At the same time the limits of this 
collection have been fully realized; and expository selections, 
which sometimes mask as description, have been excluded. 

In order to overcome the difficulty incident to the use of 
natural units and also to make readily accessible the full re¬ 
sources of the volume, brief notes have been added by way of 
supplement to the various sections, indicating where additional 
matter of a similar sort is to be found under other sectional 
classification. Suggestions to the student on descriptive and nar¬ 
rative technique closely related to the contents of this volume 
are given in the introduction, where they are easily accessible 
but not obtrusive. The titles of the various selections are some¬ 
times the authors’ and sometimes the editors’. In order to iden¬ 
tify each selection its source has been indicated in the table 
of contents. 

In style and method the selections vary widely as the 
of a conscious effort to represent many cfi^fferent kinds of 
ing about many different subjects. Though the editors 
their own favorites, they have no desire undul)^ to impose their 
preferences upon others; neither do they believe that the stu¬ 
dent gains by limiting his study to examples of flawless perfec¬ 
tion. As the student analyzes these selections and as he essays 
similar tasks in his own writing, he will realize increasingly that 
they are not in any narrow sense models for imitation but 
rather examples of honest work by competent writers, which 
should inspire him to new admiration as he realizes the difli- 
culty of the writing that at first sight appears simple. Though 
the majority of students in college composition classes do not 
become professional writers—Heaven forbid that they should! 
r^they may attain to new appreciation of the beauties of litera¬ 
ture and to a modest but real sense of fellow-craftsmanship 
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ey have studied and followed afar 


&n of the authors and publishers to 
owledgments have been made in the 
body of the book, this collection would have been impossible. 
To their own teachers in the past the editors express their 
thanks for guidance and suggestion and inspiration, and to their 
students jpoth past and present they are grateful for the friendly 
give and take o^ the classes in descriptive and narrative writing 
upon the experience of which this book is based. 




Introduction 


(To the Student) 

Description shows the world about us in terms of sense image¬ 
ry. Except incidentally it does not explain; it presents scenes ^ 
to the reader so that he may recreate within his own mind 
what the author has first perceived. Its object is not primarily 
to communicate information or even ideas, but to convey im¬ 
pressions, to show how objects look, sound, taste, smell, and 
^eel. It thus differs fundamentally from exposition, which seeks 
:o make the reader understand, and from argument, which 
seeks to convince him. In common with narration it seeks to 
3 hare experience with the reader. 

Merely to talk about objects is not necessarily to describe 
them. I may tell what an object is used for, how much it cost, 
state its dimensions, and yet help the reader but little to image 
it for himself. I may mention a person’s name, age, race, profes¬ 
sion, and explain his character and financial rating; but if I do 
not show his figure, posture, dress, the tones of his voice, or 
the characteristics of his manner, I may have given useful in¬ 
formation, but I have not shown him in terms of sense imagery 
—I have not described him. 

As illustration here are two passages that have enough in 
common to make it worth while to quote them side by side. 
Each is taken from the beginning of a short narrative, and each 
presents a group of figures within a room. 

I sauntered over to the other table, and found a very dif¬ 
ferent game in progress. In the first place, it was a bigger 
game. They were playing table stakes, and each man had a 
wad of greenbacks lying alongside his chips. White chips 
were a dollar, and bets of ten or twenty at once were com¬ 
mon. There were several thousand dollars in sight, and it 
xiil 
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looked as if any moment might bring on a struggle between 
hands that would draw down big money. Then it did not 
take me long to determine that two of the men in this game 
also were professionals. The third man at the table I knew. 

He was a cotton-factor from New Orleans, who had been up 
the river on a business trip investigating some of the ad¬ 
vances he and his partner had made to the planters. He 
was young—not over thirty, I should say—^but I knew he 
had the reputation of being a bold speculator, and it did not 
seem surprising to see him at cards. ... « 

A great pile of living embers diffused a strong and ruddy 
glow from the arched chimney. Before this straddled Dom 
Nicolas, the Picardy monk, with his skirts picked up and 
his fat legs bared to the comfortable warmth. His dilated 
shadow cut the room in half; and the firelight only escaped 
on either side of his broad person, and in the little pool be¬ 
tween his outspread feet. His face had the beery, bruised 
appearance of the continual drinker’s; it was covered with 
a network of congested veins, purple in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, but now pale violet, for even with his back to the 
fire the cold pinched him on the other side. His cowl had 
half fallen back, and made a strange excrescence on either 
side of his bull neck. So he straddled, grumbling, and cut 
the room in half with the shadow of his portly frame. On 
the right, Villon and Guy Tabary were huddled together 
over a scrap of parchment; Villon making a ballade which 
he was to call the “Ballade of Roast Fish,” and Tabary 
spluttering admiration at his shoulder. The poet was a rag 
of a man, dark, litde, and lean, with hollow cheeks and thin 
black locks. ... 

Only the beginning of each passage is quoted here; the 
whole may be read among the selections which follow, the first 
from David A. Curtis’s “Gaolers of the Mississippi,” p. 301, 
and the second from Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Tliieves,” p. 
98. Enough has been quoted, however, to make clear the char¬ 
acter of each. The first gives much useful information about 
the poker game and the players, information that is essential to 
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the understanding of the action that follows, that has its place 
in the preliminaries of the narrative. But it is not description; 
except for one single detail, “each man had a wad of greenbacks 
lying alongside his chips,” there is nothing here that enables 
the reader to reconstruct the scene for himself,—he may under¬ 
stand it, but not in terms of sense imagery. The second is 
almost pure description. 

n#>grripfir>n ic The amount of physical detail that 

is apparent to a close observer when examining even a simple 
object is enormous. Take an ordinary flat-topped writing desk 
for example: notice its shape, the color and graining of the 
wood, the carving and other ornamentation, the appearance of 
the closed or partly opened drawers, the ink stains on the top, 
the papers, books, trays, inkstands, pens, erasers scattered over 
it; the permeating odor of varnish or tobacco or lily-of-the- 
valley perfume about it; the hardness or stickiness of the wood, 
the fuzzy softness of the blotter, the glossy smoothness of the 
comers of the blotter. If one were to go into minute particu¬ 
lars, he could write at great length; even the marking and 
graining of the surface would fill pages if it were presented in 
unwearied completeness. These are some of the sense impres¬ 
sions of an ordinary observer who examines the desk for a few 
moments. Larger and more complicated objects and combina¬ 
tions of objects in various scenes afford practically limitless 
matmal for description. 

\>With such abundance of concrete detail it is obvious that 
selection is necessary. If one were mthlessly to set down all 
that could be written about any ol)ject, one would weary the 
reader to no avail, swamp him with the petty and the non- 
essential. If a painter were to represent each individual leaf on 
a tree, he could not adequately represent the tree. The writer, 
like the painter, must select the important and significant details. 
But unless he perceives the wealth of concrete imagery before 
him, he can not select intelligently. The average student is 
troubled by barrenness rather than by plethora: he sets down 
for the most part abstract information with little use of sense 
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imagery. For instance he may write, of the desk just now men¬ 
tioned, “It is an old desk that belonged to my grandfather and 
is littered with all kinds of objects.” No one can visualize the 
desk from such information. It omits those carefully selected 
concrete details that are the stuff of good description. 

The sentence just quoted is ineffective as description for 
another reason: it makes statements about the desk, but these 
are chiefly conclusions rather than evidence. Neither objects 
nor people in the world about us ordinarily bear labels. We 
know that the desk is old because it is small, oddly shaped, and 
bears elaborate carving, because on its surface the varnish has 
cracked and blistered. In the same way we know that a person 
is ill dressed because his suit is baggy, his elbows are patched 
and his trousers frayed, because his collar is soiled and his 
necktie is greasy. Noticing these things we reach our own con¬ 
clusions quickly and naturally. Similarly in pictorial art we 
draw our own conclusions on the basis of the evidence. It is 
only the juvenile draftsman who has to label his picture, “This 
is a cow.” If I say that the scene is exciting but do not make 
my reader’s pulses quicken, he will not believe me; if I show 
that it is exciting, the label is unnecessary. Mere assertions that 
the heroine was lovely, that the occasion was grand, that the 
view was awe-inspiring are futile; one must present the evi¬ 
dence. 

Sometimes the conclusion is too obvious to need stating, but 
more often interpretation of the evidence is helpful to the 
reader, if not necessary. In “A Visit to the Editorial Office” 
Katharine Brush represents Toby looking at the people in the 
waiting-room and amusing himself by guessing at their busi¬ 
ness. When “a whistling pimpled youth had come out, dan¬ 
gling galley proofs in his hand,” the boy’s relation to the 
publishing house is obvious at once. When Toby sees “a lady 
of uncertain age with very large ankles, balancing a portfolio 
on a slippery mink lap,” he explains by putting into her njlfuth 
the words, “I have a few little poems—” Ruth Suckow in *%he 
Photograph” supplies all the information that the reader needs 
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when she shows among the onlookers ''Uncle Chris in his good 
trousers, and his shirt-sleeves, his sunburned face dark brown 
above the white collar that Aunt £m had made him put on 
because of Charlie’s.” Uncle Chris is evidently a farmer wear¬ 
ing his unaccustomed best clothes. Later, however, when she 
presents the more elaborate description of the four people 
being photographed, she writes: 

C 7 randpa, sitting in the chair, might have belonged to an 
other worl 3 . Small, bent like a litde old troll, foreign with 
his black cambric cap, his blue far-apart peasant eyes with 
their still gaze, his thin silvery beard. His hands, gnarled 
from years of farm work in a new country, clasped the 
home-made knotted stick that he held between his knees. 

His feet, in old felt slippers with little tufted wool flowers, 
were set flat on the ground. He wore the checked shirt of an 
old farmer. 

Here the foreignness of the old man^ appearance is not only 
shown by means of carefully selected detail, but it is explicitly 
predicated as well and then in the passage that follows is con¬ 
trasted with the appearance of his thoroughly American son. 
Evidence without interpretation may result in obscurity; inter-*^ 
pretation unsupported by evidence is not description. 

Description has to do with the perception and the selection 
and presentation of this abundant physical detail to the end that 
the writer may share his experience with the reader. It is im¬ 
possible completely to reproduce experience, for no two 
people perceive things just alike; training, physical sensitive¬ 
ness, experience, all the elements of personality differ in indi¬ 
viduals. But within these limitations it can be reproduced ap¬ 
proximately, for individuals have after all more points of 
similarity than of difference. All that the writer can do is to 
present the evidence of his senses in the most effective fashion 
possible to his own skill and the conditions of his art, and to 
let the reader reconstruct for himself as best he can. Thus the 
real description exists not on the paper or in the spoken word 
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but in the mind ^ the reader or hearer. It is fundamentally for 
this reason thaHlescription must present rather than explain.^ 

In selecting exactly those concrete details that will make the 
right effect nothing is more important than attention to point 
of view. In the world about us everything is seen from a par¬ 
ticular place, at a particular time, by a particular individual. 
Painting is limited by the conditions of its representation to 
views seen at particular times and places, and it differs from 
ordinary photography by emphasizing the selecjtion of details 
and effects through the eyes of the artist. In like manner, 
though not necessarily to the same extent, description deals 
with these same three aspects of point of view. 

First comes ^ point of view'^n its most obvious aspect, the 
place from which objects are observed. This is best referred 
to as spatial point of view. It is evident that no solid object 
can be completely observed from a single vantage point. If I 
look at a building, I can see only a part of it at once. If I view 
it from the front, I can not see the back porch; if I view it 
from the outside, I can see little of the interior.'^Distance is an 
important factor in my observation; details that are apparent 
close at hand can not be perceived farther away.'^The writer 
who attempts to show a scene as it appears from anywhere, 
actually presents it as it appears from nowhere. But whereas the 
painter is limited to one particular place in a single composi¬ 
tion, the writer may shift his spatial point of view as often as 
he finds expedient. So long as he makes his transitions clear, he 
is limited only by the necessity of producing singleness of effect 
from the whole.^Thus in “The Big House” we are first shown 
the neighborhood, then the front of the house, and afterwards 
the various rooms in order. In “Two Views of Gopher Prairie” 
the observers walk through the town and view the various 
buildings from the streets. In “The Conjurer’s House” Mary 
first sees Daddy Cud joe’s cabin from a distance, then enters the 
yard, and finally sits down beside the fireplace within. Not 
only may the observer move about; sometimes he stands still 
while the object of his description moves, for example the 
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approaching brave in ‘‘Indians,” or the procession of grain 
drills that Annixter in “Planting the Wheat” observes from the 
time that it is a mere blur on the horizon until it is vibrant with 
activity and clattering with the sounds of many men and horses 
and machines working close at hand. 

Closely related to spatial point of view is temporal. Scenes 
do not appear the same at all times. A college class room during 
a recitation period, during the interval when classes are moving 
in and out, during the noon hour, at night, during the summer 
vacation, presents a variety of scenes though its main physical 
features remain unaltered throughout. A stadium thronged 
during a big football game and deserted during a February 
snow storm is scarcely recognizable as the same place even 
when viewed from exactly the same angle of vision. The same 
person differently dressed and variously employed needs 
diverse presentation. Notice how definitely most effective 
description sets the time and how completely the environing 
circumstances determine the effect of the whole. In “The 
Storm” the landscape is revealed in the successive flashes of 
lightning. In “The Wave” it is not simply the sea and the cliff 
that are shown but these as they appear during the climax of 
the tempest. Much of the effect of “A Dream of Summer Eng¬ 
land” lies in the contrast between the successive pictures of 
high summer and the winter scenes before the fireside at dusk. 
A description that attempts to show how things appear at all 
times loses much .of its sharpness and vigor. 

Scarcely less important in the more artistic types of descrip¬ 
tion is personal point of view. No two people view the same 
scene exactly alike. How does a college campus appear to an 
entering freshman, to an expelled student, to a graduating 
senior, to a new instructor, to a professor emeritus, to a stu¬ 
dent or an alumnus of a rival college, to a self-made man who 
has never been to college, to the father of a student who has 
recently died, to a traveling representative of a* publishing 
house, to an English tourist, to a fireman in the heating plant? 
Even the same person under varying conditions of preoccupa- 
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tion or interest, joy or sorrow or longing or satisfaction ob¬ 
serves different aspects of the same scene. In “The Lake” we 
have the effect of familiar surroundings upon the girl who ob¬ 
serves them during an emotional crisis; in “Cemetery Valley” 
we have the scene as it appears to a sorrowing old man, who 
revisits the burial place of his wife and grandson during a time 
of spiritual exaltation. In “Shinny” and “Mac” and “Tom 
Comes Home” our perception is colored by the feejings of 
the children who dominate these scenes. “Two Views of 
Gopher Prairie” derives much of its effectiveness from the 
contrasting view points of Carol Kennicot and Bea Sorenson. 

All three aspects of point of view, spatial, temporal, and per¬ 
sonal, are not given equal emphasis in all descriptions. The 
emphasis upon each depends upon the author’s immediate pur¬ 
pose; sometimes one and sometimes another is brought to the 
fore. Together they constitute some of the most important 
criteria for the selection and shading of details. Neglect of 
them leads at the worst to incongruity, and always to a loss 
of the vividness that is essential to clear cut and effective pres¬ 
entation. Good description, even when highly condensed, is 
tdefinitely localized, timely, and within the demands of the 
context individualized. 

Closely related to personal point of view is dominant tone. 
Since details must be carefully selected, only those that con¬ 
tribute to a preconceived effect have a place in artistic descrip¬ 
tion. Just as the painter chooses from the scene before him 
those features that are in harmony with his purpose, omitting 
or subordinating the incongruous, so the writer chooses what 
he needs for unity of effect. Unless the whole composition is 
dominated by a single tone it will fail in its artistic purpose. 
In the descriptive selections in this volume we have the widest 
variety from the lyric beauty of “The Lake” or “In the Or¬ 
chard” to the grotesque exaggeration of “The Black Duck 
Dinner” and the harsh realism of the first part of “Two Views 
of Gopher Prairie.” An excellent example for study is the 
opening paragraph of Washington Irving’s “The Stout Gentle- 
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man” on page 260, where every detail of place and time and 
personal feeling accentuates the feeling of depression which is 
announced in the first sentence: rainy Sunday, gloomy month 
of November, illness, the melancholy sound of the bells, the 
desolate view of roofs and chimneys, the muck of the stable 
yard, the drenched fowls, the desolate looking animals, the 
drab of a kitchen wench, and finally the contrast of the hard¬ 
ened ducks, who alone are in their element. 

In what has been said thus far there have been several com¬ 
parisons between the art of the painter and that of the writer. 
Such comparisons are valuable only if kept within their proper 
sphere, for the differences between the two arts are quite as 
important as the similarities. As has often been pointed out, 
painting and the graphic arts in general use extension in space 
while literature uses extension in time. In other words the 
painter employs a canvas on which he can show many things 
at the same moment, but he is limited to a single moment; the 
writer on the other hand uses a thin stream of words that can 
represent only one thing at a time, but without temporal limita¬ 
tion. It follows then that the painter has every advantage in 
representing line, shape, and color, except where movement is 
involved. There is no special harm in calling a description a 
“pen picture” if we recognize this essential difference between 
the arts; the real difficulty arises from the fact that the young 
writer too often limits himself to just those aspects of descrip¬ 
tion in which he is most at a disadvantage. Among the five 
senses sight is one of the most difficult for the writer because 
he has to describe its objects iiidirectly. Sound on the other 
hand, which the painter can suggest with difficulty, the writer 
can represent directly; it is peculiarly adapted to his medium. 
The other three senses, smell, taste, and touch, while less pecu¬ 
liarly his own than sound are more easily represented by the 
writer than the painter. The smell of a rose or a tannery, the 
taste of roast beef or dill pickles, the feel of velvet.or cement, 
the sense of physical delight or weariness, these and similar 
sense impressions which make up a large part of our daily and 
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hourly experience are within the province of the descriptive 
writer. To the extent that he limits himself to the objects of 
siffht he handicaps himself and impoverishes his writing. 

AThe writer must present his scenes in terms of the com¬ 
monest and most fundamental experience; he must select de¬ 
tails that are not only significant but suggestive, that are rich 
in connotative and associative values; and he must constantly 
use comparison in which the less known is presented in terms 
of the more universally known. It is thus that the reader’s 
memory and imagination can be stimulated to the most sym¬ 
pathetic activity. When dealing with the commonest experi¬ 
ences mere enumeration sometimes suffices.^So Sinclair Lewis 
describes Billy’s Lunch in “Two Views of Gopher Prairie”: 

Thick handlcless cups on the wet oilcloth covered counter. 

An odor of onions and the smoke of hot lard. In the door¬ 
way a young man audibly sucking a toothpick. 

Usually, however, even the most familiar objects gain immeas¬ 
urably by the use of implied or direct comparison. 

A gnarled and twisted old wisteria roped the doorway, and, 
crawling almost to the roof, looped along the eaves; in May 
it broke into a froth of exquisite purple and faint green, and 
for a week the garland of blossoms, murmurous with bees, 
lay clean and lovely against the narrow, old bricks which 
had once been painted yellow. (Margaret Dcland, “The 
Big House.”) 

Lemon pies with airy frostings, yellow pumpkin pies strewn 
with brown spice specks, cherry pies with cracks in their 
flaky crusts through which the red fruit winked, custard 
pics with russet freckles on their golden faces, (fames 
Stevens, “The Black Duck Dinner.”) 

A cicada, wakened by the sun that feels like August, tears 
the seam of silence furiously at every third minute. (Odell 
Shepard, “Bald Mountain.”) 

Especially when presenting the distant and unusual, or those 
more complex and esthetic perceptions which come to the 
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trained mind, is the need for skillful comparison and elabora¬ 
tion greatest. Thus Joseph Conrad shows the jungle about a 
tropical stream in “The Lagoon”: 

Darkness oozed out from between the trees, through the 
tangled maze of the creepers, from behind the great fantastic 
and unstirring leaves; the darkness, mysterious and in¬ 
vincible; the darkness scented and poisonous of impenetrable 
forgsts. 

Here is Marvel Proust’s initial description in “A Piece of 
Music”: 

Below the narrow ribbon of the violin-part, delicate, unyield¬ 
ing, unsubstantial and governing the whole, he had sud¬ 
denly perceived, where it was trying to surge upwards in a 
flowing tide of sound, the mass of the piano-part, multiform, 
coherent, level, and breaking everywhere in melody like the 
deep blue tumult of the sea, silvered and charmed into a 
minor key by the moonlight. 

Description seldom exists for its own sake; it is almost always 
combined with other forms of discourse, most frequently with 
narration. Its value in college composition courses lies first of 
all in its brevity; there is no other form of writing in which 
highly artistic effects can be produced in such short compass. 
Its most important use, however, is as a handmaiden to narra¬ 
tion. Practically all the principles of description that have just 
been discussed apply with equal validity to narrative writing, 
which can be characterized as description set in motion. Thei 
object of the two is the same, the communication of experience; 
and both depend alike on perception, selection, ordering, and 
presentation of concrete details. Both demand that these details 
should be shown rather than explained, and both demand close 
attention to point of view and dominant tone. 

The section on dialogue in this volume stands as an introduc¬ 
tion to narrative proper. In some respects it is supplementary 
to personal description, since what a character says and how he 
says it are obvious supplements to the formal description by 
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which he has been introduced. The present tendency is to 
combine these two aspects of characterization. Where Sir 
Walter Scott used to introduce his characters by means of an 
elaborate piece of description, doing the business once for all, 
more recent writers recognize the fact that long description is 
likely to tire the reader or induce him to skip; consequently 
they tend to make the initial description short and then to in¬ 
troduce the amplifying details in connection with conversation 
and action. 

Good dialogue is very different from an exact transcript of 
actual conversation. Just as in description the significant details 
have to be selected from the whole mass, so here a few speeches 
have to take the place of loose and protracted talk. At the 
same time the dialogue must seem natural; it must give the 
impression of reality and it must arise naturally from the situa¬ 
tion depicted in the context. Stiffness and artificiality are fatal. 
Another requirement is that it must fit the characters; each 
must express himself individually. It is usually best to indicate 
in connection with the various speeches the tones of voice in 
which they are spoken and the gestures by which they are 
accompanied, thus giving the reader something of the inter¬ 
pretation that the actor gives to drama. Dialogue is constantly 
used to carry action and not infrequently to introduce neces¬ 
sary exposition. Needless to say the construction of dialogue 
which accomplishes these purposes and at the same time main¬ 
tains its naturalness and spontaneity is no easy task. The use 
of dialect adds to the complexity of the problem unless the 
writer is very well acquainted with the type of speech that 
he is presenting; then it may aid realistic portrayal. In any case 
it must be remembered that because of the highly selective 
quality of dialogue, whatever is introduced is strongly empha¬ 
sized. Do not overdo: two or three oaths to the page are 
enough to portray a profane man, and the same number of 
grammatical errors, an uneducated man. All beyond the need¬ 
ful spoils naturalness. Because of its great complexity, extended 
conversation between several people is less frequently employed 
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than between two; unless very skillfully handled, such dialogue 
is very hard to follow. 

In “The Fight” we have the simple talk of two boys, where 
most of the speeches stand quite alone without introduction 
or explanation. The chief merits of this piece of dialogue are 
its naturalness and its effectiveness in carrying the action. “The 
Admiral” has talk of but slightly greater complexity, though 
the speeches are somewhat longer. It carries the action and is 
especially important in illuminating character. While other 
persons appear at times and take a slight part in the conversa¬ 
tion, the two mentioned in the title are the chief participants 
in the dialogue of “Philip Dines with Mr. Athclny,” and even 
Philip has chiefly the role of listener, while Thorpe Athelny 
characterizes himself as he talks on about his house and his 
family and his views of life. Of rapidly moving talk which at 
once shows character, carries action, and maintains an atmos¬ 
phere of clever sophistication there are few better examples 
than The Dolly Dialogues of Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins. 
“A Liberal Education,” here reprinted, is the first of the series. 
So complete is it that it would require little adaptation to fit 
it for stage presentation. “The Lost Washboard” combines a 
monologue on the proper uses of water with the quick give 
and take of true dialogue, setting the eccentric character of 
the philosopher before us with humorous exaggeration. “The 
New Home” from Katharine Mansfield’s “Prelude” shows the 
speech of several people, children and adults, in alternation and 
combination to form a strikingly realistic picture of the house¬ 
hold. Little dialect appears in any of these extracts, but it is 
employed in several of the other selections in this volume. 
(See the notes to section IV for references.) 

In a certain sense autobiography is the ultimate source of all 
narrative since personal experience is the reservoir from which 
all writers draw. But the mere facts of objective experience 
have usually been so much supplemented by vicaflbus experi¬ 
ences of one kind and another and so transformed by imagina¬ 
tion that a fairly clear line can usually be drawn between auto- 
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biography and ordinary fiction. Though personal experience 
is the most obvious source of material, its use by college stu¬ 
dents is open to several difficulties: it seems commonplace; its 
presentation appears egotistical; often it leads to a confessional 
state of mind. An even greater difficulty is that recent experi¬ 
ence is hard to appraise correctly and harder still to fuse with 
other matter. Yet there is one source of autobiographical mate¬ 
rial that is almost entirely free from these objections, the recol¬ 
lection of childhood. The odd little person that I was at ten 
years of age is so different from myself at present that I may 
look upon him objectively; his joys and sorrows and naive 
mistakes, his attempts to understand the puzzles of life I can 
regard almost as the experiences of another person. Yet this 
same child is curiously related to my present personality, and 
I have the fullest information about his inward life. 

In another respect also this experience has special literary 
value: it combines the individual and the universal. My child¬ 
hood recollections are unique; no one else has had exactly my 
experience. At the same time they are so universal that when 
I read the stories of other childhoods I can recognize the es¬ 
sential similarity of event and emotion. Though Dickens in 
“I Observe” is adapting his childhood memories to the assumed 
character of his fictional hero, David Copperfield, it is clearly 
his own home that he presents, “not new” to him “but quite 
familiar, in its earliest remembrance.” The sounds and sights 
and odors of his surroundings, his fears and frights, his thoughts 
as he sits in church all find a parallel in our own early recollec¬ 
tions and suggest to us similar experiences. Who of us has not 
been involved in the entangling meshes of fate, as Tolstoy was, 
has not known the utter misery of childish rebellion and the 
blank despair at what seemed undeserved punishment, and has not 
been solaced by wild fancies of revenge upon our persecutors or 
the melancholy satisfaction of dwelling upon the sorrow of our 
elders when we have perished under the load of accumulated 
misfortune.^ Every student has resources of such material that 
is at the same time unique and so typical that its validity can 
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not be questioned. Having learned to use these earliest recol¬ 
lections dispassionately and yet with the convincing power 
that comes of complete knowledge, the student is ready to go 
on to later experiences such as are suggested in the other selec¬ 
tions in section V and the various narratives in the following 
sections that use autobiographical material with larger admix¬ 
ture of fiction. 

The ^J^riting of simple incident is an indispensable prepara¬ 
tion for the larger tasks of narrative. When the student has 
learned how to present a scene with lifelike fullness and vivid¬ 
ness, to present characters by means of direct description and 
speech and accompanying action, and has begun to use his 
own resources of experience and first-hand observation, he is 
ready to combine these elements into simple narratives. The 
examples in section VI begin with little stories of childhood and 
early youth, which are much like similar anecdotes in the preced¬ 
ing section, and proceed to the physical action of “The Prairie 
Fire,” the delicate character comedy of “How I Went to Mar- 
gouet” and “Signor Brunoni,” the clever sophistication of Os- 
bert Sitwell’s “The Ball,” the shrewd characterization of H. G. 
Wells’s “The Funeral” and Arnold Bennett’s “Sophia,” and 
finally the exciting events and vividly portrayed mental states 
in Ernest Hemingway’s “The Retreat” and D. H. Lawrence’s 
“The Captain’s Orderly.” These selections, most of which are 
from novels, illustrate the fundamental principles of narrative 
art. They will repay the most careful analysis while the student 
is trying to present his own material in simple but arresting 
fashion. To more or less static descriptions of places, persons, 
moods must now be added the elements of action both mental 
and physical, which with sequence and purpose, funher com¬ 
plication, and the modifying effect of unity of intent become 
a real story. 

At this point in his study the student may profitably turn 
aside for a short time to consider the use of a technique which 
is affecting contemporary fiction, the presentation of a stream 
of consciousness. Largely as a result of the new psychology 
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and the interest in the less obvious phases of personality which 
is the concern of psycho-analysis, there has developed within 
the past few years a type of writing which seeks to present 
not only the actions and thoughts of characters but the dim 
and confused region of the mind, which surrounds the center 
of consciousness. If one will analyze his own thoughts and 
emotions at any given moment, he will realize that what he is 
doing or distinctly thinking occupies only a part of Jhis con¬ 
sciousness. Throngs of partly formed thoughts, dimly per¬ 
ceived emotions, half felt impressions, more or less clear recol¬ 
lections, desires of varying intensity circle about him and 
constantly threaten to occupy the center of attention. Their 
presence makes concentration difficult and tends to substitute 
reverie or day-dreaming. Even when the major part of my 
attention is devoted to the business at hand, this stream of 
consciousness is flowing about me: I feel the chair in which 
I am sitting, the book in my hand; I hear the noises in the 
street or in the room, I am aware of the temperature of the 
air or the presence of drafts; I am reminded that I am hungry 
or thirsty, that I am expecting a letter or that I must make a 
telephone call; I perceive the presence of other persons by 
whom I am attracted or repelled. In the midst of this weltering 
mass of distractions, the subject that occupies the center of 
my consciousness is only a part of my experience at the 
moment. 

Older writers were content merely to describe the stream 
of consciousness in general terms as a part of one’s emotional 
milieu or to ignore it altogether as a distraction. One of the 
first novelists to explore this hinterland of the unconscious and 
the semiconscious, and to relate it to the insistent desires and 
inhibitions and complexes with which the psycho-analysts have 
made us familiar, was James Joyce. His Ulysses, published in 
Paris in 1922, is most widely known because of the unabashed 
indecency which has caused it to be banned in England and 
in the United States, and also because of the chaotic formless¬ 
ness which has deterred all but the hardiest of readers; but it 
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has none the less exerted a strong influence on other writers 
of fiction. This influence has been shown not only in the work 
of such extremists as Gertrude Stein and E. E. Cummings (he 
writes it e. e. cummings) but in the novels of numerous other 
writers who have kept somewhat closer to the usual forms of 
expression. James Joyce has written formlessly to express a 
chaotic condition of mind; in parts of Ulysses and in his more 
recent Work in Progress he has departed from ordinary sen¬ 
tence structure, diction, punctuation, and typography in the 
effort to reproduce the effect of nebulous, whirling emotion 
and half formed thought. While his more radical followers 
have experimented with similar eccentricities, other writers 
have tried to enrich their fiction by representing the stream 
of consciousness without abandoning all form or straining the 
limits of intelligibility. It is likely that whatever permanent 
influence this movement may have will be exerted through 
these more conservative and more readable novelists. The 
stream of consciousness technique is here illustrated by two 
extracts from Ulysses and also by some of the more restrained 
work of Marcel Proust and Virginia Woolf. While it is not a 
form of writing that can be recommended without reserve to 
the imitation of students, most of whose endeavors must neces¬ 
sarily be directed to practice in those very elements of form 
that the radical experimenters have cast overboard, it is a tech¬ 
nique of importance to the understanding of contemporary 
fiction, and its occasional practice may result in enriching and 
deepening the portrayal of states of mind. 

The section which bears the title, “Episodes and Tales,” rep¬ 
resents in general longer and more complicated narratives than 
those classified as “Simple Incident.” The line of division be¬ 
tween these sections is not definitely marked. Both have to do 
with those fundamentals of narration, such as background, 
character, complication, that must be understood and practised 
before the student is ready for the more finished art product 
of the short story. These pieces of narrative are complete 
wholes or detachable episodes from longer works with more 
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of sequential development and greater use of motivation, prepa¬ 
ration, and climax than the incidents in section VI. Irving’s 
tale, “The Stout Gentleman,” has some of the qualities of the 
familiar essay together with the unity of tone and theme char¬ 
acteristic of the short story. Nothing happens except the awak¬ 
ening and intensifying of the narrator’s curiosity about the 
personality of his fellow guest at the inn; finally the stout 
gentleman departs unidentified as to name, though the reader 
has before him fairly adequate information about the person¬ 
ality of the unknown. Ruth Suckow’s “Emma’s Romance” is 
an episode from Country People; its simple realism is the best 
means of portraying the utterly commonplace lives of these 
children of German peasants amid the dull surroundings of a 
new agricultural country where even the flowering of young 
love is hopelessly unromantic. Liam O’Flaherty’s tale, “Selling 
Pigs,” is mainly devoted to characterization; the little episode 
of rural bargaining is of value chiefly because of the oppor¬ 
tunity it gives to show the characters in action. In William 
McFee’s episode, “Opportunity,” we see a crisis in the life of 
the boy, Hannibal, into whose hands chance has given the 
opportunity of his dreams. William H. Prescott’s “The Re¬ 
treat from Mexico” is an episode of swift action against a 
remote and picturesque background illuminated by the his¬ 
torical imagination. David Page’s “Gamblers of the Mississippi” 
is a rapid story of action with little subtlety of character but 
strongly marked climax and definite conclusion. In each of 
these narratives, different as they are in other respects, there 
are complication and final resolution of the action, either im¬ 
plied or directly presented. 

In the final section are eight short stories. The first four 
are primarily of character. “Vanka” has the simplicity of highly 
finished art with skillfully executed emotional appeal enhanced 
by restraint. The futility of the child’s petition is suggested 
from the beginning but at the end is completely shown by the 
posting of the insufficiently addressed, unstamped letter on 
which his hopes depend. “The Doll’s House” is another gem 
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of narrative art presenting a simple situation with complete 
effectiveness. All the pathos in the lives of the little Kelveys 
is suggested in the final words of our Else, “I seen the little 
lamp.” “Odd Charges” is a story of rural cunning and sim¬ 
plicity appropriately narrated by a withered ancient in the 
tap-room of the Cauliflower Inn. “The Coup de Grace” is a bit 
of sheer realism which portrays character and presents some 
of the horrors of war with convincing veracity without super¬ 
fluous detail or unnecessary word. 

The two stories that follow are examples of complication. 
Saki’s “Dusk” has the surprise ending perfectly worked out 
in short compass, with adequate but unostentatious prepara¬ 
tion. Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “Blue Murder” is a story of baffling ^ 
mystery that is not completely revealed until the very last 
word. Yet it is no mere mystery story of detection, dependent 
along upon analytical interest; background and character are 
as skillfully handled as suspense, and the emotional interest rises 
with the complication of incident. No story in this volume will 
better repay the most careful analysis by the student of nar¬ 
rative art. 

Richard Middleton’s “The Ghost-Ship” is primarily a story 
of background, a comparatively rare type among English short 
stories. Here the real hero is not the narrator or any of the 
other villagers, or even the shadowy figure of the captain, but 
the village of Fairfield itself, whose ghostly inhabitants are as 
real as its rate-payers. “The Ghost-Ship” is rich in atmosphere, 
which subtly prepares the reader to accept its marvels with 
“the willing suspension of disbelief for the moment which con¬ 
stitutes poetic faith.” Unlike most stories of the supernatural, 
which deal with sheer horror, its tone is quiet humor and 
philosophical acceptance. 

Last comes Maupassant’s “Love,” a story of theme. The char¬ 
acter of the narrator, naturally callous, and the hard, cruel 
surroundings, give edge to the contrast and set off %s nothing 
else could “a strange memory of a hunting adventure in which 
Love appeared like a cross in the heaven to the first Christians.” 
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Here with the fullness necessary for complete portrayal, yet 
without a word which does not contribute to the designed end, 
we have the finished short story of a master, where carefully 
chosen and skillfully arranged detail of sense imagery is used 
to present a little picture of life in which the particular is made 
to body forth the universal. 



PART ONE 


DESCRIPTION 




Section I: Places 


The Big House^ 


MARGARET DELAND 

O N THE Other side of the street, opposite the Maitland house, 
was a huddle of wooden tenements. Some of them were 
built on piles, and seemed to stand on stilts, holding their 
draggled skins out of the mud of their untidy yards: some 
sagged on rotting sills, leaning shoulder to shoulder as if to 
prop one another up. From each front door a shaky flight of 
steps ran down to the unpaved sidewalk, where pigs and chil¬ 
dren and hens, and the daily tramp of feet to and from the 
Maitland Works, had beaten the earth into a hard, black sur¬ 
face—or a soft, black surface, when it rained. These little 
huddling houses called themselves Maitland’s Shantytown, and 
they looked up at the Big House, standing in melancholy isola¬ 
tion behind its fence of iron spears, with the pride that is 
common to us all when we find ourselves in the company of 
our betters. Back of the little houses was a strip of waste land, 
used for a dump; and beyond it, bristling against the sky, the 
long line of Mercer’s stacks and chimneys. 

In spite of such surroundings, the Big House, even as late 
as the early seventies, was impressive. It was square, with four 
great chimneys, and long windows that ran from floor to 
ceiling. Its stately entrance and its two curving flights of steps 

^ From The Iron Woman, by Margaret Dcland, by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, Harper & Brothers. 
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were of white marble, and so were the lintels of the windows; 
but the stone was so stained and darkened with smoky years 
of rains and river fogs, that its only beauty lay in the noble 
lines that grime and time had not been able to destroy. A 
gnarled and twisted old wistaria roped the doorway, and, 
crawling almost to the roof, looped along the eaves; in May 
it broke into a froth of exquisite purple and faint green, and 
for a week the garland of blossoms, murmurous with bees, lay 
clean and lovely against the narrow, old bricks which had once 
been painted yellow. Outside, the house had a distinction which 
no superficial dilapidation could mar; but inside distinction was 
almost lost in the commonplace, if not in actual ugliness. The 
double parlors on the right of the wide hall had been furnished 
in the complete vulgarity of the sixties; on the left was the 
library, which had long ago been taken by Mrs. Maitland as 
a bedroom, for the practical reason that it opened into the 
dining-room, so her desk was easily accessible at any time of 
night, should her passion for toil seize her after working-hours 
were over. The walls of this room were still covered with 
books, that no one ever read. Mrs. Maitland had no time to 
waste on reading; “I live,'' she used to say; “I don't read about 
living!” Except the imprisoned books, the only interesting 
things in the room were some cartes-de-visite of Blair, which 
stood in a dusty row on the bureau, one of them propped 
against her son’s first present to her—the unopened bottle of 
Johann Maria Farina. When Blair was a man, that bottle still 
stood there, the kid cap over the cork split and yellow, the 
ribbons of the little calendar hanging from its green neck, 
faded to streaky white. 

The office dining-room, about which Blair had begun to be 
impertinent when he was eight years old, was of noble propor¬ 
tions and in its day must have had great dignity; but in Blair’s 
childhood its day was over. Above the dingy white wain¬ 
scoting the landscape paper his grandfather had brought from 
France in the thirties had faded into a blur of blues and buffs. 
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The floor was uncarpeted save for a Persian rug, whose colors 
had long since dulled to an even grime. At one end of the 
room was Mrs. Maitland’s desk; at the other, filing-cases, and 
two smaller desks where clerks worked at ledgers or drafting. 
The four French windows were uncurtained, and the inside 
shutters folded back, so that the silent clerks might have the 
benefit of every ray of daylight filtering wanly through Mer¬ 
cer’s murky air. A long table stood in the middle of the room; 
generally it was covered with blue-prints, or the usual impedi¬ 
menta of an office. But it was not an office table; it was of 
mahogany, scratched and dim to be sure, but matching the 
ancient claw-footed sideboard whose top was littered with let¬ 
ter files, silver teapots and sugar-bowls, and stacks of news¬ 
papers. Three times a day one end of this table was cleared, 
and the early breakfast, or the noon dinner, or the rather heavy 
supper eaten rapidly and for the most part in silence. Mrs. 
Maitland was silent because she was absorbed in thought; Nan¬ 
nie and Blair were silent because they were afraid to talk. But 
the two children gave a touch of humanness to the ruthless 
room, which, indeed, poor little Blair had some excuse for 
calling a “pigsty,” 


The Storm^ 


THOMAS HARDY 

\ LIGHT flapped over the scene, as if reflected from phos- 
phorescent wings crossing the sky, and a rumble filled the 
air. It was the first move of the approaching storm. 

The second peal was noisy, with comparatively little visible 

*From Tar from the Madding Crowds by Thomas Hardy, published by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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lightning. Gabriel saw a candle shining in Bathsheba’s bedroom, 
and soon a shadow swept to and fro upon the blind. 

Then there came a third flash. Manoeuvres of a most extraor¬ 
dinary kind were going on in the vast firmamental hollows 
overhead. The lightning now was the colour of silver, and 
gleamed in the heavens like a mailed army. Rumbles became 
rattles. Gabriel from his elevated position could see over the 
landscape at least a half-a-dozen miles in front. Every hedge, 
bush, and tree was distinct as in a line engraving. In a paddock 
in the same direction was a herd of heifers, and the forms of 
these were visible at this moment in the act of galloping about 
in the wildest and maddest confusion, flinging their heels and 
tails high into the air, their heads to earth. A poplar in the 
immediate foreground was like an ink stroke on burnished tin. 
Then the picture vanished, leaving the darkness so intense that 
Gabriel worked entirely by feeling with his hands. 

He had stuck his ricking-rod, or poniard, as it was indiffer¬ 
ently called—a long iron lance, polished by handling—into the 
stack, used to support the sheaves instead of the support called 
a groom used on houses. A blue light appeared in the zenith, 
and in some indescribable manner flickered down near the top 
of the rod. It was the fourth of the larger flashes. A moment 
later and there was a smack—smart, clear, and short. Gabriel 
felt his position to be anything but a safe one, and he resolved 
to descend. 

Not a drop of rain had fallen as yet. He wiped his weary 
brow, and looked again at the black forms of the unprotected 
stacks. Was his life so valuable to him after all? What were 
his prospects that he should be so chary of running risk, 
when important and urgent labour could not be carried on 
without such risk? He resolved to stick to the stack. However, 
he took a precaution. Under the staddles was a long tethering 
chain, used to prevent the escape of errant horses. This he 
carried up the ladder, and sticking his rod through the clog 
at one end, allowed the other end of the chain to trail upon 
the ground. The spike attached to it he drove in. Under the 
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shadow of this extemporized lightning-conductor he felt him¬ 
self comparatively safe. 

Before Oak had laid his hands upon his tools again out leapt 
the fifth flash, with the spring of a serpent and the shout of a 
fiend. It was green as an emerald, and the reverberation was 
stunning. What was this the light revealed to him? In the 
open ground before him, as he looked over the ridge of the 
rick, was a dark and apparently female form. Could it be that 
of the only venturesome woman in the parish—Bathsheba? 
The form moved on a step: then he could see no more. 

‘Is that you, ma’am?’ said Gabriel to the darkness. 

‘Who is there?’ said the voice of Bathsheba. 

‘Gabriel. I am on the rick, thatching.’ 

‘O, Gabriel!—and are you? I have come about them. The 
weather awoke me, and I thought of the com. I am so dis¬ 
tressed about it—can we save it anyhow? I cannot find my 
husband. Is he with you?’ 

‘He is not here.’ 

‘Do you know where he is?’ 

‘Asleep in the bam.’ 

‘He promised that the stacks should be seen to, and now 
they are all neglected! Can I do anything to help? Liddy is 
afraid to come out. Fancy finding you here at such an hour! 
Surely I can do something?’ 

‘You can bring up some reed-sheaves to me, one by one, 
ma’am; if you are not afraid to come up this ladder in the 
dark,’ said Gabriel. ‘Every moment is precious now, and that 
would save a good deal of time. It is not very dark when the 
lightning has been gone a bit.’ 

‘I’ll do anything!’ she said resolutely. She instantly took a 
sheaf upon her shoulder, clambered up close to his heels, 
placed it behind the rod, and descended for another. At her 
third ascent the rick suddenly brightened with the brazen 
glare of shining majolica—every knot in every straw was visi¬ 
ble. On the slope in front of him appeared two human shapes, 
black as jet. The rick lost its sheen—the shapes vanished. Gabriel 
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turned his head. It had been the sixth flash which had come 
from the east behind him, and the two dark forms on the slope 
had been the shadows of himself and Bathshcba. 

Then came the peal. It hardly was credible that such a 
heavenly lig^it cottld be the parent of such a diabolical sound. 

‘How terrible!’ she exclaimed, and clutched him by the 
sleeve. Gabriel turned, and steadied her on her aerial perch by 
holding her arm. At the same moment, while he was still re¬ 
versed in his attitude, there was more light, and he saw, as it 
were, a copy of the tali poplar tree on the hill drawn in black 
on the wall of the barn. It was the shadow of that tree, thrown 
across by a secondary flash in the west. 

The next flare came. Bathsheba was on the ground now, 
shouldering another sheaf, and she bore its dazzle without 
flinching—thunder and all—and again ascended with the load. 
There was then a silence everywhere for four or five minutes, 
and the crunch of the spars, as Gabriel hastily drove them in, 
could again be distinctly heard. He thought the crisis of the 
storm had passed. But there came a burst of light. 

‘Hold on!’ said Gabriel, taking the sheaf from her shoulder, 
and grasping her arm again. 

Heaven opened then, indeed. The flash was almost too novel 
for its inexpressibly dangerous nature to be at once realized, 
and they could only comprehend the magnificence of its 
beauty. It sprang from east, west, north, south, and was a per¬ 
fect dance of death. The forms of skeletons appeared in the 
air, shaped with blue fire for bones—dancing, leaping, striding, 
racing around, and mingling altogether in unparalleled con¬ 
fusion. With these were intertwined undulating snakes of 
green, and behind these was a broad mass of lesser light. Simul¬ 
taneously came from every part of the tumbling sky what may 
be called a shout; since, though no shout ever came near it, it 
was more of the nature of a shout than of anything else earthly. 
In the meantime one of the grisly forms had alighted upon the 
point of Gabriel’s rod, to run invisibly down it, down the 
chain, and into the earth. Gabriel was almost blinded, and he 
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could feel Bathsheba’s warm arm tremble in his hand—a sensa¬ 
tion novel and thrilling enough; but love, life, everything hu¬ 
man, seemed small and trifling in such close juxtaposition with 
an infuriated universe. 

Oak had hardly time to gather up these impressions into a 
thought, and to see how strangely the red feather of her hat 
shone in this light, when the tall tree on the hill before men¬ 
tioned seemed on fire to a white heat, and a new one among 
these terrible voices mingled with the last crash of those pre¬ 
ceding. It was a stupefying blast, harsh and pitiless, and it fell 
upon their ears in a dead, flat blow, without that reverberation 
which lends the tones of a drum to more distant thunder. By 
the lustre reflected from every part of the earth and from the 
wide domical scoop above it, he saw that the tree was sliced 
down the whole length of its tall, straight stem, a huge riband 
of bark being apparently flung off. The other portion remained 
erect, and revealed the bared surface as a strip of white down 
the front. The lightning had struck the tree. A sulphurous 
smell filled the air; then all was silent, and black as a cave in 
Hinnom, 


The Wave^ 


LIAM oVlAHERTY 

^T^he cliff was two hundred feet high. It sloped outwards 
from its grassy summit, along ten feet of brown gravel, 
down one hundred and seventy feet of grey limestone, giant 
slabs piled horizontally with large slits between the slabs where 
sea-birds nested. The outward slope came to a round point 

* From Spring Sowings by Liam O’Flaherty. 
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twenty feet from the base and there the cliff sank inwards, 
making a dark cavern along the cliff's face into the bowels of 
the earth. At the mouth the cavern was twenty feet high and 
at the rear its roof touched its floor, a flat rock that stretched 
from the base of the cliff to the sea. The cavern had a black- 
slate roof and at the rear there was a large streak of yellow 
gravel. 

The cliff was semicircular. And at each corner a black jagged 
reef jutted from its base out into the sea. Between the reefs 
there was a little cove. But the sea did not reach to the semi¬ 
circle of the cliff. Only its waves swept up from the deep over 
the flat rock to the cliff. The sea had eaten up the part of the 
cliff that rested on that semicircle of flat rock, during thou¬ 
sands of years of battle. 

It was nearly high tide. But the sea moved so violently that 
the two reefs bared with each receding wave until they seemed 
to be long shafts of black steel sunk into the bowels of the 
ocean. Their thick manes of red seaweed were sucked stiff by 
each fleeing wave. The waves came towering into the cove 
across both reefs, confusedly, meeting midway in the cove, 
chasing one another, climbing over one another’s backs, spit¬ 
ting savage columns of green and white water vertically, when 
their arched manes clashed. In one monstrous stride they 
crossed the flat rock. Then with a yawning sound they swelled 
up midway in the cliff. There was a mighty roar as they struck 
the cliff and rebounded. Then they sank again, dishevelled 
masses of green and white, hurrying backward. They rose and 
fell from the bosom of the ocean, like the heavy breathing of 
a gluttonous giant. 

Then the tide reached its highest point and there was a 
pause. The waves hardly made any noise as they struck the 
cliff, and they drivelled backwards slowly. The trough of the 
sea between the reefs was convulsing like water in a shaken 
glass. The cliff’s face was black, drenched with brine, that 
streamed from its base, each tiny rivulet noisy in the sudden 
silence. 
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Then the silence broke. The sea rushed back. With the speed 
and motion of a bladder bursting it sprang backwards. Then 
it rose upwards in a concave wall, from reef to reef, across the 
cove, along whose bottom the slimy weeds of the ocean depths 
were visible through the thin sheet of water left to cover the 
sea’s nakedness by the fury of the rising wave. 

For a moment the wave stood motionless, beautifully wild 
and immense. Its base in front was ragged, uneven and 
scratched with white foam, like the debris strewn around a just- 
constructed pyramid. Then a belt of dark blue ran from end to 
end across its face, sinking inwards in a perfect curve. Then 
came a wider belt, a green belt peppered with white spots. 
Then the wave’s head curved outwards, arched like the neck of 
an angry swan. That curved head was a fathom deep, of a 
transparent green, with a rim of milky white. And to the rear, 
great lumps of water buttressed it, thousands of tons of water 
in each lump. 

The wave advanced, slowly at first, with a rumbling sound. 
That awful mass of water advanced simultaneously from end 
to end of its length without breaking a ripple on its ice-smooth 
breast. But from its summit a shower of driven foam arose, 
from east to west, and fell backwards on to the shoulders of 
the sea, that came behind the wave in mountains pushing it to 
the cliff. The giant cliff looked small in front of that moving 
wall of blue and green and white water. 

Then there was a roar. The wave sprang upwards to its 
full height. Its crest broke and points of water stuck out, 
curving downwards like fangs. It seemed to bend its head as 
it hurtled forward to ram the cliff. In a moment the wave and 
the cliff ri^pi^^sappeared in a tumbling mass of white water 
that yawned and hissed and roared. The whole semicircle of 
the cliff vanished in the white water and the foam mist that 
gTose above it blotting out the sky. Just for one moment it was 
In another moment the broken wave had fallen, flying to 
the sea in a thousand rushing fragments. The cliff appeared 
again. 
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But a great black mouth had opened in its face, at the centre, 
above the cavern. The cliff’s face stood ajar, as if it yawned, 
tired of battle. The mouth was vertical in the cliff, like a ten- 
foot wedge stuck upwards from the edge of the cavern. Then 
the cliff tried to close the mouth. It pressed on it from either 
side. But it did not close. The sides fell inwards and the mouth 
grew wider. The whole centre of the cliff broke loose at the 
top and swayed forward like a tree being felled. There was a 
noise like rising thunder. Black dust rose from the tottering 
cliff through the falling foam of the wave. Then with a soft 
splash the whole centre of the cliff collapsed into the cavern. 
The sides caved in with another splash. A wall of grey dust 
arose shutting out everything. The rumbling of moving rocks 
came through the cloud of dust. Then the cloud rose and 
went inland. 

The cliff had disappeared. The land sloped down to the edge 
of the cove. Huge rocks stood awkwardly on the very brink 
of the flat rock, with the rim of the sea playing between them. 
Smoke was rising from the fallen cliff. And the wave had 
disappeared. Already another one was gathering in the cove. 


The Lake^ 


MARY WEBB 

T hat was the best time of year for our lake, when in the 
still, hot noons the water looked so kind, being of a calm, 
pale blue, that you would never think it-could drown anybody. 
All round stood the tall trees, thick-leaved with rich summer 
green, unstirring, caught in a spell, sending down their col- 

‘ From Precious Bancy by Mary Webb, used by special permission of the 
publishers, E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc, 
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cured shadows into the mere, so that the tree-tops almost met 
in the middle. From either hand the notes of the small birds 
that had not yet given up singing went ringing out across the 
water, and so quiet it was that though they were only such 
thin songs as those of willow wrens and robins, you could hear 
them all across the mere. Even on such a burning day as this, 
when I pulled the honeysuckle wrathes, there was a sweet, 
cool air from the water, very heady and full of life. For 
though Sarn was an ill place to live, and in the wintry months 
a very mournful place, at this one time of the year it left 
dreaming of sorrow and was as other fair stretches of wood and 
water. All around the lake stood the tall bulrushes with their 
stout heads of brown plush, just like a long coat Miss Dora- 
bella had. Within the ring of rushes was another ring of lilies, 
and at this time of the year they were the most beautiful thing 
at Sam, and the most beautiful thing Fd ever seen. The big 
bright leaves lay calm upon the water, and calmer yet upon 
the leaves lay the lilies, white and yellow. When they were 
buds, they were like white and gold birds sleeping, head under 
wing, or like summat carven out of glistering stone, or, as I 
said afore, they were like gouts of pale wax. But when they 
were come into full blow they woinna like anything but them¬ 
selves, and they were so lovely you couldna choose but cry 
to see them. The yellow ones had more of a spread of petals, 
having five or six apiece, but the white ones opened their four 
wider and each petal was bigger. These petals are of a glister¬ 
ing white within, like the raiment of those men who stood 
with Christ upon the mountain top, and without they are 
stained with tender green, as if they had taken colour from 
the green shadows in the water. Some of the dragon-flies look 
like this also, for their lacy wings without other colour are 
sometimes touched with shifting green. 

So the mere was three times ringed about, as if it had been 
three times put in a spell. First there was the ring of ^oaks and 
larches, willows, ollem-trees and beeches, solemn and strong, 
to keep the world out. Then there was the ring of rushes, sigh- 
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ing thinly, brittle and sparse, but enough, with their long 
trembling shadows, to keep the spells in. . 

Then there was the ring of lilies, as I said, lying there as if 
Jesus, walking upon the water, had laid them down with His 
cool hands, afore He turned to the multitude saying, “Behold 
the lilies!” And as if they were not enough to shake your soul, 
there beneath every lily, white and green or pale gold, was her 
bright shadow, as it had been her angel. And through the 
long, untroubled day the lilies and their angels looked one upon 
the other and were content. 

There were plenty of dragon-flies about, both big and little. 
There were the big blue ones that are so strong they will fly 
over top of the tallest tree if you fritten them, and there were 
the tiny thin ones that seem almost too small to be called 
dragon-flies at all. There were rich blue kingfisher-flies and 
those we called damsels, coloured and polished in the manner 
of lustre ware. There were a good few with clear wings of no 
colour or of faint green, and a tuthree with a powdery look 
like you see on the leaves of ’rickluses. Some were tawny, like 
a fitchet cat, some were rusty or coloured like the copper fruit- 
kettle. Jewels, they made you think of, precious gems such as 
be listed in the Bible. And the sound of their wings was loud 
in the air, sharp and whirring, when they had come to them¬ 
selves after their agony. Whiles, in some mossy bit of clear 
ground between the trees, they’d sit about like so many cats 
round the hearth, very contented in themselves, so you could 
almost think they were washing their faces and purring. 

On a tall rush close by the bank I found one just beginning 
to come out of its body, and I leaned near, pretty well holding 
my breath, to see the miracle. Already the skin over its bright, 
flaming eyes was as thin as glass, so that you could see them 
shining like coloured lamps. In a little, the old skin split, and 
it got its head out. Then began the wrestling, and the travail 
to get free, first its legs, then its shoulders and soft wrinkled 
wings. It was like a creature possessed, seeming to fall into a 
fit, times, and, times, to be struck stiff as a corpse. Just afore 
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the end, it stayed a long while still, as if it was wondering 
whether it durst get quite free in a world all new. Then it gave 
a great heave and a kind of bursting wrench and it was out. It 
clomb a little way further up the bulrush, very sleepy and 
tired, like a child after a long day at the fair, and fell into a 
doze, while its wings began to grow. “Well,” I says, with a 
bit of a laugh and summat near a bit of a sob, “well, you’ve 
done it! It’s cost you summat, but you’ve won free. I’m in 
behopes you’ll have a pleasant time. I suppose this be your 
Paradise, binna it?” 

But of course it couldna make any sign, save to go on grow¬ 
ing its wings as fast as might be. So there I stood, with my 
armful of wrathes, and there it clung, limp on the brown 
nish, in the golden light that had come upon Sam like a merci¬ 
ful healer. 


Cemetery Valley^ 


EVELYN MAE BOYD 

O NE night Yasuke was wakened not by the patter of rain 
but by the light of the full moon shining around him^ 
He was out of doors and for a moment stood dazed, unable to 
realize where he found himself. The throbbing in his foot had 
increased tenfold; evidently he had walked a long way. Though 
the air was fresh with the chill of late spring, he felt faint 
and giddy. Gradually he recognized the objects around him in 
their unfamiliar night-time guise. Through the sharp transpar¬ 
ency of the moonlight he could see the convergence of the 
pine-covered hills on either side, and behind them higher moun- 

^ From “The Fireflies of Chiyo Chan,” by Evelyn Mac Boyd, used by special 
permission of the author and The Tanager, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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tains folding one upon the other. Directly before him rose 
sanded terraces covered with low rectangular gravestones; 
some were pointed and others were flat; some large, others 
small. Here and there between the weather-stained surfaces 
appeared wooden markers at the graves of those who had died 
within the year. Without reading, Yasuke knew the simple 
inscription upon each: merely the name written with long, 
careful brush strokes. He knew that upon the terraces above 
him were those of Hana and Chiyomatsu. 

He was not shocked at the unexpected sight of the place 
where the dead are buried, though a year before he would 
have been terrified. The moonlight, as it poured with clean 
radiance between the hills folded one upon the other at the 
end of the valley, possessed the coolness and the unimpassioned 
quiet for which his broken mind and his sick body had longed. 
Snatches of popular tunes such as carefree students sing on 
their excursions to the temple at the top of Mount Mayasan 
near by, drifted down the mountain side. But the gay sounds 
changed in Yasuke’s mind until he thought them the monot¬ 
onously iterated mantra of chanting priests, O-Mi-no-Fu . . . 
O-Mi-no-Fu . . . rising, falling . . . faint, echoing ... at 
last gone. , . . Then the songs again . . . old tunes that 
fishermen sing . . . and a child's song to the moon rabbits. 

. . . At last the songs grew fainter, and he could hear them 
no more. 

Terrace by terrace Yasuke climbed toward Chiyomatsu’s 
grave. As he reached the third, a tiny creature with spread 
wings flew toward him. He would have brushed it away had 
its wings not glowed with a pale luster in the moonlight. He 
stretched out his hands, and the firefly settled there with wings 
spread as if in flight. Its body shone more brightly, and as it 
rose and settled, rose and settled, Yasuke fancied that it urged 
him on. 

A mist slipped from between the hills obscuring and drifting 
across the dark pines, changing their deep green to fresh 
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spring color. In the clouds that dimmed the moon for a mo¬ 
ment, Yasuke saw, as he had once seen in clouds across the 
bay above Kiushu, young bamboo trees swaying in the wind. 
The air seemed ribboned with warmth and coolness as the rain¬ 
bow is with color. Then he realized that his foot throbbed no 
longer. He remembered the pain but dimly as if it were some¬ 
thing half forgotten long ago. The sand had lost its roughness, 
and he scarcely realized that he moved. 

The firefly burned more luminously. Yasuke climbed the 
fourth terrace and the fifth. The mist encircled the valley as 
Chiyomatsu’s shells the smooth, unmarked surface of his sand 
plot. Upon the seventh terrace Yasuke followed the bright, 
flitting creature. Again snatches of song drifted down to him, 
and again they changed,—this time to Chiyomatsu’s humming 
of his tuneless little three-note song as he made his shell pat¬ 
terns on the sand. The firefly no longer hovered above Yasuke’s 
hand though he did not know when it had gone. The moon¬ 
light grew softer, blurred the sharp edges of the gravestones, 
made the terraces above and below him a great shadow 
stairway. 


A Dream of Summer England^ 


GEORGE GISSING 

ALL through the morning the air was held in an ominous 
stillness. Sitting over my books, I seemed to feel the si¬ 
lence; when I turned my look to the window, I saw nothing 
but the broad, grey sky, a featureless expanse, cold, melancholy. 
Later, just as I was bestirring myself to go out for an afternoon 

' From The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroftt by George Gissing. 
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walk, something white fell softly across my vision. A few 
minutes more, and all was hidden with a descending veil of 
silent snow. 

It is a disappointment. Yesterday I half believed that the 
winter drew to its end; the breath of the hills was soft; spaces 
of limpid azure shone amid slow-drifting clouds, and seemed 
the promise of spring. Idle by the fireside, in the gathering 
dusk, I began to long for the days of light and warmth. My 
fancy wandered, leading me far and wide in a dream of sum¬ 
mer England. . . . 

This is the valley of the Blythe, The stream ripples and 
glances over its brown bed warmed with sunbeams; by its 
bank the green flags wave and rustic, and, all about, the mead¬ 
ows shine in pure gold of buttercups. The hawthorn hedges 
are a mass of gleaming blossom, which scents the breeze. There 
above rises the heath, yellow-mantled with gorse, and beyond, 
if I walk for an hour or two, I shall come out upon the sandy 
cliffs of Suffolk, and look over the northern sea. . . . 

I am in Wensleydale, climbing from the rocky river that 
leaps amid broad pastures up to the rolling moor. Up and up, 
till my feet brush through heather, and the grouse whirrs 
away before me. Under a glowing sky of summer, this air of 
the uplands has still a life which spurs to movement, which 
makes the heart bound. The dale is hidden; I see only the 
brown and purple wilderness, cutting agaiast the blue with 
great round shoulders, and, far away to the west, an horizon 
of sombre heights. . . . 

I ramble through a village in Gloucestershire, a village wftich 
seems forsaken in this drowsy warmth of the afternoon. The 
houses of grey stone are old and beautiful, telling of a time 
when Englishmen knew how to build, whether for rich or 
poor; the gardens glow with flowers, and the air is delicately 
sweet. At the village end, I come into a lane, which winds 
upwards between grassy slopes, to turf and bracken and woods 
of noble beech. Here I am upon a spur of the Cotswolds, and 
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before me spreads the wide vale of Evesham, with its ripening 
crops, its fruiting orchards, watered by sacred Avon. Beyond, 
softly blue, the hills of Malvern. On the branch hard by war¬ 
bles a little bird, glad in his leafy solitude. A rabbit jumps 
through the fern. There sounds the laugh of a woodpecker 
from the copse in yonder hollow. . . . 

In the falling of a summer night, I walk by Ullswater. The 
sky is still warm with the afterglow of a sunset, a dusky crim¬ 
son smouldering above the dark mountain line. Below me 
spreads a long reach of the lake, steel-grey between its dim 
colourless shores. In the profound stillness, the trotting of a 
horse beyond the water sounds strangely near; it serves only 
to make more sensible the repose of Nature in this her sanctu¬ 
ary. I feel a solitude unutterable, yet nothing akin to desola¬ 
tion; the heart of the land I love seems to beat in the silent 
night gathering around me; amid things eternal, I touch the 
familiar and the kindly earth. Moving, I step softly, as though 
my footfall were an irreverence. A turn in the road, and there 
is wafted to me a faint perfume, that of meadow-sweet. Then 
I see a light glimmering in the farmhouse window—a little ray 
against the blackness of the great hillside, below which the 
water sleeps. . . . 

A pathway leads me by the winding of the river Ouse. Far 
on every side stretches a homely landscape, tilth and pasture, 
hedgerow and clustered trees, to where the sky rests upon the 
gentle hills. Slow, silent, the river lapses between its daisied 
banks, its grey-green osier beds. Yonder is the little town of 
St. Neots. In all England no simpler bit of rural scenery; in all 
the world nothing of its kind more beautiful. Cattle are lowing 
amid the rich meadows. Here one may loiter and dream in 
utter restfulness, whilst the great white clouds mirror them¬ 
selves in the water as they pass above. . . . 

I am walking upon the South Downs. In the valleys, the sun 
lies hot, but here sings a breeze which freshens the forehead 
and fills the heart with gladness. My foot upon the short, soft 
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turf has an unwearied lightness; I feel capable of walking on 
and on, even to that farthest horizon where the white cloud 
casts its floating shadow. Below me, but far off, is the summer 
sea, still, silent, its ever-changing blue and green dimmed at 
the long limit with luminous noontide mist. Inland spreads the 
undulant vastness of the sheep-spotted downs, beyond them the 
tillage and the woods of Sussex weald, coloured like to the 
blue sky above them, but in deeper tint. Near by, all but 
hidden among trees in yon lovely hollow, lies an old, old 
hamlet, its brown roofs decked with golden lichen; I see the 
low church-tower, and the little graveyard about it. Mean¬ 
while, high in heaven, a lark is singing. It drops to its nest, and 
I could dream that half the happiness of his exultant song was 
love of England. . . . 

It is all but dark. For a quarter of an hour I must have been 
writing by a glow of firelight reflected on to my desk; it 
seemed to me the sun of summer. Snow is still falling. I see its 
ghostly glimmer against the vanishing sky. To-morrow it will 
be thick upon my garden, and perchance for several days. But 
when it melts, when it melts, it will leave the snowdrop. The 
crocus, too, is waiting down there under the white mantle 
which warms the earth. 


The Ship of Isis^ 


WALTER PATER 

I T WAS one of the first hot days of March—“the sacred day”— 
on which, from Pisa, as from many another harbor on the 
Mediterranean, the Ship of Isis went to sea, and every one 

* From Marius the Epicurean, by Walter Pater. 
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walked down to the shoreside to witness the freighting of the 
vessel, its launching and final abandonment among the waves, 
an an object really devoted to the Great Goddess, that new 
rival, or “double,” of ancient Venus, and like her a favorite 
patroness of sailors. On the evening next before, all the world 
had been abroad to view the illumination of the river; the 
stately lines of building being wreathed with hundreds of 
many-colored lamps. The young men had poured forth their 
chorus— 


Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 

Quique amavit cras amet— 

as they bore their torches through the yielding crowd, or 
rowed their lanterned boats up and down the stream, till far 
into the night, when heavy raindrops had driven the last lin¬ 
gerers home. Morning broke, however, smiling and serene; and 
the long procession started betimes. The river, curving slightly, 
with the smoothly paved streets on either side, between its 
low marble parapet and the fair dwelling-houses, formed the 
main highway of the city; and the pageant, accompanied 
throughout by innumerable lanterns and wax tapers, took its 
course up one of these streets, crossing the water by a bridge 
up-stream, and down the other, to the haven, every possible 
standing-place, out of doors and within, being crowded with 
sight-seers, of whom Marius was one of the most eager, deeply 
interested in finding the spectacle much as Apuleius had de¬ 
scribed it in his famous book. 

At the head of the procession, the master of ceremonies, 
quietly waving back the assistants, made way for a number of 
women, scattering perfumes. They were succeeded by a com¬ 
pany of musicians, piping and twanging, on instruments the 
strangest Marius had ever beheld, the notes of a hymn, narrat¬ 
ing the first origin of this votive rite to a choir of youths, 
who marched behind them singing it. The tire-women and 
other personal attendants of the great goddess came next, bear¬ 
ing the instruments of their ministry, and various articles from 
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the sacred wardrobe, wrought of the most precious material; 
some of them with long ivory combs, plying their hands in 
wild yet graceful concert of movement as they went, in de¬ 
vout mimicry of the toilet. Placed in their rear were the mir¬ 
ror-bearers of the goddess, carrying large mirrors of beaten 
brass or silver, turned in such way as to reflect to the great 
body of worshippers who followed, the face of the mysterious 
image, as it moved on its way, and their faces to it, as though 
they were in fact advancing to meet the heavenly visitor. They 
comprehended a multitude of both sexes and of all ages, al¬ 
ready initiated into the divine secret, clad in fair linen, the 
females veiled, the males with shining tonsures, and every one 
carrying a sistrum—the richer sort of silver, a few very dainty 
persons of fine gold-rattling the reeds, with a noise like the 
jargon of innumerable birds and insects awakened from torpor 
and abroad in the spring sun. Then, borne upon a kind of plat¬ 
form, came the goddess herself, undulating above the heads of 
the multitude as the bearers walked, in mystic robe embroid¬ 
ered with the moon and stars, bordered gracefully with a 
fringe of real fruit and flowers, and with a glittering crown 
upon the head. The train of the procession consisted of the 
priests in long white vestments, close from head to foot, dis¬ 
tributed into various groups, each bearing, exposed aloft, one 
of the sacred symbols of Isis—the corn-fan, the golden asp, the 
ivory hand of ecpity, and among them the votive ship itself, 
carved and gilt, and adorned bravely with flags flying. Last 
of all walked the high priest; the people kneeling as he passed 
to kiss his hand, in which were those well-remembered roses. 

Marius followed with the rest of the harbor, where the mys¬ 
tic ship, lowered from the shoulders of the priests, was loaded 
with as much as it could carry of the rich spices and other 
costly gifts, offered in great profusion by the worshippers, and 
thus, launched at last upon the water, left the shore, crossing 
the harbor-bar in the wake of a much stouter vessel than itself 
with a crew of white-robed mariners, whose function it was 
at the appointed moment, finally to desert it on the open sea. 
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Planting the Wheat^ 


FRANK NORRIS 

ANNixTER cantered on. In a few moments, he had crossed 
Broderson Creek and had entered upon the Home ranch of 
Los Mucrtos. Ahead of him, but so far off that the greater 
portion of its bulk was below the horizon, he could see the 
Derricks’ home, a roof or two between the dull green of cy¬ 
press and eucalyptus. Nothing else was in sight. The brown 
earth, smooth, unbroken, was as a limitless, mud-coloured 
ocean. The silence was profound. 

Then, at length, Annixtcr’s searching eye made out a blur 
on the horizon to the northward; the blur concentrated itself 
to a speck, the speck grew by steady degrees to a spot, slowly 
moving, a note of dull colour, barely darker than the land, but 
an inky black silhouette as it topped a low rise of ground and 
stood for a moment outlined against the pale blue of the sky. 
Annixter turned his horse from the road and rode across the 
ranch land to meet this new object of interest. As the spot 
grew larger, it resolved itself into constituents, a collection of 
units; its shape grew irregular, fragmentary. A disintegrated, 
nebulous confusion advanced toward Annixter, preceded, as he 
discovered on nearer approach, by a medley of faint sounds. 
Now it was no longer a spot, but a column, a column that 
moved, accompanied by spots. As Annixter lessened the dis¬ 
tance, these spots resolved themselves into buggies or men on 
horseback that kept pace with the advancing column. There 
were horses in the column itself. At first glance, it appeared 
as if there were nothing else, a riderless squadron tramping 

^ From The Octopus^ by Frank Norris, copyright, 1901, by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. 
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steadily over the upturned plough land of the ranch. But it 
drew nearer. The horses were in lines, six abreast, harnessed 
to machines. The noise increased, defined itself. There was a 
shout or two; occasionally a horse blew through its nostrils 
with a prolonged, vibrating snort. The click and clink of metal 
work was incessant, the machines throwing off a continual 
rattle of wheels and cogs and clashing springs. The column ap¬ 
proached nearer; was close at hand. The noises mingled to a 
subdued uproar, a bewildering confusion; the impact of in¬ 
numerable hoofs was a veritable nimble. Machine after ma¬ 
chine appeared; and Annixter, drawing to one side, remained 
for nearly ten minutes watching and interested, while, like an 
array of chariots—clattering, jostling, creaking, clashing, an 
interminable procession, machine succeeding machine, six-horse 
team succeeding six-horse team—bustling, hurried—Magnus 
Derrick’s thirty-three grain drills, each with its eight hoes, 
went clamouring past, like an advance of military, seeding the 
ten thousand acres of the great ranch; fecundating the living 
soil; implanting deep in the dark womb of the Earth the germ 
of life, the sustenance of a whole world, the food of an entire 
People. 


The Lagoon^ 


JOSEPH CONRAD 

T he white man, leaning with both arms over the roof of the 
little house in the stem of the boat, said to the steersman— 
“We will pass the night in Arsat’s clearing. It is late.” 

The Malay only grunted, and went on looking fixedly at 

'From “The Lagoon,” from Tales of Unrest, by Joseph Conrad, copyright, 
1898, by Doublcday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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the river. The white man rested his chin on his crossed arms 
and gazed at the wake of the boat. At the end of the straight 
avenue of forests cut by the intense glitter of the river, the 
sun appeared unclouded and dazzling, poised low over the 
water that shone smoothly like a band of metal. The forests, 
somber and dull, stood motionless and silent on each side of 
the broad stream. At the foot of big, towering trees, trunkless 
nipa palms rose from the mud of the bank, in bunches of leaves 
enormous and heavy, that hung unstirring over the brown swirl 
of eddies. In the stillness of the air every tree, every leaf, every 
bough, every tendril of creeper and every petal of minute 
blossoms seemed to have been bewitched into an immobility 
perfect and final. Nothing moved on the river but the eight 
paddles that rose flashing regularly, dipped together with a 
single splash; while the steersman swept right and left with 
a periodic and sudden flourish of his blade describing a glinting 
semicircle above his head. The churned-up water frothed 
alongside with a confused murmur. And the white man’s canoe, 
advancing upstream in the short-lived disturbance of its own 
making, seemed to enter the portals of a land from which the 
very memory of motion had forever departed. 

The white man, turning his back upon the setting sun, 
looked along the empty and broad expanse of the sea-reach. 
For the last three miles of its course the wandering, hesitating 
river, as if enticed irresistibly by the freedom of an open hori¬ 
zon, flows straight into the sea, flows straight to the east—to 
the east that harbours both light and darkness. Astern of the 
boat the repeated call of some bird, a cry discordant and fee¬ 
ble, skipped along over the smooth water and lost itself, before 
it could reach the other shore, in the breathless silence of the 
world. 

The steersman dug his paddle into the stream, and held hard 
with stiffened arms, his body thrown forward. The water 
gurgled aloud; and suddenly the long straight reach seemed 
to pivot on its center, the forests swung in a semicircle, and 
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the slanting beams of sunset touched the broadside of the canoe 
with a fiery glow, throwing the slender and distorted shadows 
of its crew upon the streaked glitter of the river. The white 
man turned to look ahead. The course of the boat had been 
altered at right-angles to the stream, and the carved dragon¬ 
head of its prow was pointing now at a gap in the fringing 
bushes of the bank. It glided through, brushing the overhang¬ 
ing twigs, and disappeared from the river like some slim 
and amphibious creature leaving the water for its lair in the 
forests. 

The narrow creek was like a ditch: tortuous, fabulously 
deep; filled with gloom under the thin strip of pure and shin¬ 
ing blue of the heaven. Immense trees soared up, invisible be¬ 
hind the festooned draperies of creepers. Here and there, near 
the glistening blackness of the water, a twisted root of some 
tall tree showed amongst the tracery of small ferns, black and 
dull, writhing and motionless, like an arrested snake. The short 
words of the paddlers reverberated loudly between the thick 
and somber walls of vegetation. Darkness oozed out from be¬ 
tween the trees, through the tangled maze of the creepers, 
from behind the great fantastic and unstirring leaves; the dark¬ 
ness, mysterious and invincible; the darkness scented and pois¬ 
onous of impenetrable forests. 

The men poled in the shoaling water. The creek broadened, 
opening out into a wide sweep of a stagnant lagoon. The forests 
receded from the marshy bank, leaving a level strip of bright 
green, reedy grass to frame the reflected blueness of the sky. 
A fleecy pink cloud drifted high above, trailing the delicate 
colouring of its image under the floating leaves and the silvery 
blossoms of the lotus. A little house, perched on high piles, 
appeared black in the distance. Near it, two tall nibong palms, 
that seemed to have come out of the forests in the background, 
leaned slightly over the ragged roof, with a suggestion of sad 
tenderness and care in the droop of their leafy and soaring 
heads. 
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Two Views of Gopher Prairie^ 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 

^TTHF.N Carol had walked for thirty-two minutes she had 
completely covered the town, east and west, north and 
south; and she stood at the corner of Main Street and Washing¬ 
ton Avenue and despaired. 

Main Street with its two-story brick shops, its story-and-a- 
half wooden residences, its muddy expanse from concrete walk 
to w alk, its huddle of Fords and lumber-wagons, was too small 
to absorb her. The broad, straight, unenticing gashes of the 
streets let in the grasping prairie on every side. She realized 
the vastness and the emptiness of the land. The skeleton iron 
windmill on the farm a few blocks away, at the north end of 
Main Street, was like the ribs of a dead cow. She thought of 
the coming of the Northern winter, when the unprotected 
houses would crouch together in terror of storms galloping 
out of that wild waste. They were so small and weak, the little 
brown houses. They were shelters for sparrows, not homes for 
warm laughing people. 

She told herself that down the street the leaves were a splen¬ 
dor. The maples were orange; the oaks a solid tint of raspberry. 
And the lawns had been nursed with love. But the thought 
would not hold. At best the trees resembled a thinned wood- 
lot. There was no park to rest the eyes. And since not Gopher 
Prairie but Wakamin was the county-seat, there was no court¬ 
house with its grounds. 

She glanced through the fly-specked windows of the most 
pretentious building in sight, the one place which welcomed 

' From Main Street^ by Sinclair Lewis, by permission of the publishers, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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strangers and determined their opinion of the charm and lux¬ 
ury of Gopher Prairie—the Minniemashie House. It was a tall 
lean shabby structure, three stories of yellow streaked wood, 
the comers covered with sanded pine slabs purporting to sym¬ 
bolize stone. In the hotel office she could see a stretch of bare 
unclean floor, a line of rickety chairs with brass cuspidors be¬ 
tween, a writing-desk with advertisements in mother-of-pearl 
letters upon the glass-covered back. The dining-room beyond 
was a jungle of stained table-cloths and catsup bottles. 

She looked no more at the Minniemashie House. 

A man in cuffless shirt-sleeves with pink arm-garters, wearing 
a linen collar but no tie, yawned his way from Dyer’s Drug 
Store across to the hotel. He leaned against the wall, scratched a 
while, sighed, and in a bored way gossiped with a man tilted 
back in a chair. A lumber-wagon, its long green box filled with 
large spools of barbed-wire fencing, creaked down the block. 
A Ford, in reverse, sounded as tliough it were shaking to pieces, 
then recovered and rattled away. In the Greek candy-store was 
the whine of a peanut-roaster, and the oily smell of nuts. 

There was no other sound nor sign of life. 

She wanted to run, fleeing from the encroaching prairie, de¬ 
manding the security of a great city. Her dreams of creating a 
beautiful town were ludicrous. Oozing out from every drab 
wall, she felt a forbidding spirit which she could never con¬ 
quer. 

She trailed down the street on one side, back on the other, 
glancing into the cross streets. It was a private Seeing Main 
Street tour. She was within ten minutes beholding not only 
the heart of a place called Gopher Prairie, but ten thousand 
towns from Albany to San Diego: 

Dyer’s Drug Store, a corner building of regular and unreal 
blocks of artificial stone. Inside the store, a greasy marble soda- 
fountain with an electric lamp of red and green and curdled- 
yellow mosaic shade. Pawed-over heaps of toothbrushes and 
combs and packages of shaving-soap. Shelves of soap-cartons, 
teething-rings, garden-seeds, and patent medicines in yellow 
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packages—nostrums for consumption, for “women’s diseases” 
—notorious mixtures of opium and alcohol, in the very shop to 
which her husband sent patients for the filling of prescriptions. 

From a second-story window the sign “W. P. Kennicott, 
Phys. & Surgeon,” gilt on black sand. 

A small motion-picture theater called “The Rosebud Movie 
Palace.” Lithographs announcing a film called “Fatty in Love.” 

Howland & Gould’s Grocery. In the display window, black, 
overripe bananas and lettuce on which a cat was sleeping. 
Shelves lined with red crepe paper which was now faded and 
torn and concentrically spotted. Flat against the wall of the 
second story the signs of lodges—the Knights of Pythias, the 
Maccabees, the Woodmen, the Masons. 

Dahl & Oleson’s Meat Market—a reek of blood. 

A jewelry shop with tinny-looking wrist-watches for 
women. In front of it, at the curb, a huge wooden clock which 
did not go. 

A fly-buzzing saloon with a brilliant gold and enamel whisky 
sign across the front. Other saloons down the block. From them 
a stink of stale beer, and thick voices bellowing pidgin German 
or trolling out dirty songs—vice gone feeble and unenterprising 
and dull—the delicacy of a mining-camp minus its vigor. In 
front of the saloons, farmwives sitting on the seats of wagons, 
waiting for their husbands to become drunk and ready to 
start home. 

A tobacco shop called “The Smoke House,” filled with 
young men shaking dice for cigarettes. Racks of magazines, 
and pictures of coy fat prostitutes in striped bathing-suits. 

A clothing store with a display of “ox-blood-shade Oxfords 
with Bull-dog toes.” Suits which looked worn and glossless 
while they were still new, flabbily draped on dummies like 
corpses with painted cheeks. 

The Bon Ton Store—Hay dock & Simons’—the largest shop in 
town. The first-story front of clear glass, the plaices cleverly 
bound at the edges with brass. The second story of pleasant 
tapestry brick. One window of excellent clothes for men, in- 
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terspersed with collars of floral picquc which showed mauve 
daisies on a saffron ground. Newness and an obvious notion of 
neatness and service. Haydock & Simons. Haydock. She had 
met a Haydock at the station; Harry Haydock; an active per¬ 
son of thirty-five. He seemed great to her, now, and very like 
a saint. His shop was clean! 

Axel Eggc’s General Store, frequented by Scandinavian 
farmers. In the shallow dark window-space heaps of sleazy 
sateens, badly woven galateas, canvas shoes designed for 
women with bulging ankles, steel and red glass buttons upon 
cards with broken edges, a cottony blanket, a granite-ware 
frying-pan reposing on a sun-faded crepe blouse. 

Sam Clark’s Hardware Store. An air of frankly metallic en¬ 
terprise. Guns and chums and barrels of nails and beautiful 
shiny butcher knives. 

Chester Dashaway’s House Furnishing Emporium. A vista of 
heavy oak rockers with leather seats, asleep in a dismal row. 

Billy’s Lunch. Thick handleless cups on the wet oilcloth- 
covered counter. An odor of onions and the smoke of hot lard. 
In the doorway a young man audibly sucking a toothpick. 

The warehouse of the buyer of cream and potatoes. The 
sour smell of a dairy. 

The Ford Garage and the Buick Garage, competent one- 
story brick and cement buildings opposite each other. Old and 
new cars on grease-blackened concrete floors. Tire advertise¬ 
ments. The roaring of a tested motor; a racket which beat 
at the nerves. Surly young men in khaki union-overalls. The 
most energetic and vital places in town. 

A large warehouse for agricultural implements. An impres¬ 
sive barricade of green and gold wheels, of shafts and sulky 
seats, belonging to machinery of which Carol knew nothing— 
potato-planters, manure-spreaders, silage-cutters, disk-harrows, 
breaking-plows. 

A feed store, its windows opaque with the dust of bran, a 
patent medicine advertisement painted on its roof. 

Ye Art Shoppe, Prop. Mrs. Mary Ellen Wilks, Christian 
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Science Library open daily free. A touching fumble at beauty. 
A one-room shanty of boards recently covered with rough 
stucco. A show-window delicately rich in error: vases start¬ 
ing out to imitate tree-trunks but running off into blobs of 
gilt—an aluminum ash-tray labeled “Greetings from Gopher 
Prairie”—a Christian Science magazine—a stamped sofa-cushion 
portraying a large ribbon tied to a small poppy, the correct 
skeins of embroidery-silk lying on the pillow. Inside the shop, 
a glimpse of bad carbon prints of bad and famous pictures, 
shelves of phonograph records and camera films, wooden toys, 
and in the midst an anxious small woman sitting in a padded 
rocking chair. 

A barber shop and pool room. A man in shirt sleeves, pre¬ 
sumably Del Snafflin the proprietor, shaving a man who had a 
large Adam’s apple. 

Nat Hicks’s Tailor Shop, on a side street off Main. A one- 
story building. A fashion-plate showing human pitchforks in 
garments which looked as hard as steel plate. 

On another side street a raw red-brick Catholic Church with 
a varnished yellow door. 

The post-office—merely a partition of glass and brass shut¬ 
ting off the rear of a mildewed room which must once have 
been a shop. A tilted writing-shelf against a wall rubbed black 
and scattered with official notices and army recruiting-posters. 

The damp, yellow-brick schoolbuilding in its cindery 
grounds. 

The State Bank, stucco masking wood. 

The Farmers’ National Bank. An Ionic temple of marble. 
Pure, exquisite, solitary. A brass plate with “Ezra Stowbody, 
Pres’t.” 

A score of similar shops and establishments. 

Behind them and mixed with them, the houses, meek cot¬ 
tages or large, comfortable, soundly uninteresting symbols of 
prosperity. 

In all the town not one building save the Ionic bank which 
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gave pleasure to Carol’s eyes; not a dozen buildings which 
suggested that, in the fifty years of Gopher Prairie’s existence, 
the citizens had realized that it was either desirable or possible 
to make this, their common home, amusing or attractive. 

It was not only the unsparing unapologetic ugliness and the 
rigid straightness which overwhelmed her. It was the planless¬ 
ness, the flimsy temporariness of the buildings, their faded 
unpleasant colors. The street was cluttered with electric-light 
poles, telephone poles, gasoline pumps for motor cars, boxes of 
goods. Each man had built with the most valiant disregard of 
all the others. Between a large new “block” of two-story brick 
shops on one side, and the fire-brick Overland garage on the 
other side, was a one-story cottage turned into a millinery 
shop. The white temple of the Farmers’ Bank was elbowed 
back by a grocery of glaring yellow brick. One store-building 
had a patchy galvanized iron cornice; the building beside it 
was crowned with battlements and pyramids of brick capped 
with blocks of red sandstone. 

She escaped from Main Street, fled home. 

She wouldn’t have cared, she insisted, if the people had been 
comely. She had noted a young man loafing before a shop, 
one unwashed hand holding the cord of an awning; a middle- 
aged man who had a way of staring at women as though he 
had been married too long and too prosaically; an old farmer, 
solid, wholesome, but not clean—his face like a potato fresh 
from the earth. None of them had shaved for three days. 

“If they can’t build shrines, out here on the prairie, surely 
there’s nothing to prevent their buying safety-razors!” she 
raged. 

She fought herself: “I must be wrong. People do live here. 
It can't be as ugly as—as I know it is. I must be wrong. But I 
can’t do it. I can’t go through with it.” 

She came home too seriously worried for hysteria; and when 
she found Kennicott waiting for her, and exulting, “Have a 
walk .5 Well, like the town? Great lawns and trees, eh?” she 
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was able to say, with a self-protective maturity new to her, 
“It’s very interesting.” 

The train which brought Carol to Gopher Prairie also 
brought Miss Bea Sorenson. 

Miss Bea was a stalwart, corn-colored, laughing young 
woman, and she was bored by farm-work. She desired the ex¬ 
citements of city-life, and the way to enjoy city-life was, she 
had decided, to “go get a yob as hired girl in Gopher Prairie.” 
She contentedly lugged her pasteboard telescope from the 
station to her cousin, Tina Malmqiiist, maid of all work in 
the residence of Mrs. Luke Dawson. 

“Veil, so you come to town,” said Tina. 

“Ya. Ay get a yob,” said Bea. 

“Veil. ... You got a fella now?” 

“Ya. Yim Yacobson.” 

“Veil. I’m glat to see you. How much you vant a veek?” 

“Sex dollar.” 

“There ain’t nobody pay dat. Vait! Dr. Kennicott, I t’ink 
he marry a girl from de Cities. Maybe she pay dat. Veil. You 
go take a valk.” 

“Ya,” said Bea. 

So it chanced that Carol Kennicott and Bea Sorenson were 
viewing Main Street at the same time. 

Bea had never before been in a town larger than Scandia 
Crossing, which has sixty-seven inhabitants. 

As she marched up the street she was meditating that it 
didn’t hardly seem like it was possible there could be so many 
folks all in one place at the same time. My! It would take years 
to get acquainted with them all. And swell people, too! A fine 
big gentleman in a new pink shirt with a diamond, and not no 
washed-out blue denim working shirt. A lovely lady in a 
longery dress (but it must be an awful hard dress to wash). 
And the stores! 

Not just three of them, like there were at Scandia Crossing, 
but more than four whole blocks! 
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The Bon Ton Store—big as four bams—my! it would simply 
scare a person to go in there, with seven or eight clerks all 
looking at you. And the men’s suits, on figures just like human. 
And Axel Egge’s, like home, lots of Swedes and Norskes in 
there, and a card of dandy buttons, like rubies. 

A drug store with a soda fountain that was just huge, awful 
long, and all lovely marble; and on it there was a great big 
lamp with the biggest shade you ever saw—all different kinds 
colored glass stuck together; and the soda spouts, they were 
silver, and they came right out of the bottom of the lamp- 
stand! Behind the fountain there was glass shelves, and bottles 
of new kinds of soft drinks, that nobody ever heard of. Suppose 
a fella took you tberel 

A hotel, awful high, higher than Oscar Tollefson’s new red 
barn; three stories, one right on top of another; you had to 
stick your head back to look clear up to the top. There was a 
swell traveling man in there-probably been to Chicago, lots 
of times. 

Oh, the dandiest people to know here! There was a lady 
going by, you wouldn’t hardly say she was any older than 
Bea herself; she w^ore a dandy new gray suit and black pumps. 
She almost looked like she was looking over the town, too. 
But you couldn’t tell what she thought. Bea w^ould like to be 
that w^ay—kind of quiet, so nobody w^ould get fresh. Kind of— 
oh, elegant. 

A Lutheran Church. Here in the city there’d be lovely ser¬ 
mons, and church twice on Sunday, every Sunday! 

And a movie show! 

A regular theater, just for movies. With the sign “Change of 
bill every evening.” Pictures every evening! 

There were movies in Scandia Crossing, but only once every 
two weeks, and it took the Sorensons an hour to drive in- 
papa was such a tight-wad he wouldn’t get a Ford. But here 
she could put on her hat any evening, and in three minutes’ 
walk be to the movies, and see lovely fellows in dress-suits 
and Bill Hart and everything. 
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How could they have so many stores? Why! There was one 
just for tobacco alone, and one (a lovely one—the Art Shoppy 
it was) for pictures and vases and stuff, with oh, the dandiest 
vase made so it looked just like a tree trunk! 

Bea stood on the corner of Main Street and Washington 
Avenue. The roar of the city began to frighten her. There 
were five automobuls on the street all at the same time—and 
one of ’em was a great big car that must of cost two thousand 
dollars—and the ’bus was starting for a train with five elegant 
dressed fellows, and a man was pasting up red bills with lovely 
pictures of washing-machines on them, and the jeweler was 
laying out bracelets and wrist-watches and everything on real 
velvet. 

What did she care if she got six dollars a week? Or two! It 
was worth while working for nothing, to be allowed to stay 
here. And think how it would be in the evening, all lighted 
up—and not with no lamps, but with electrics! And maybe a 
gentleman friend taking you to the movies and buying you a 
strawberry ice cream soda! 

Bea trudged back. 

“Veil? You lak it?” said Tina. 

“Ya. Ay lak it. Ay t’ink maybe Ay stay here,” said Bea. 



Section II: Physical Sensations 


Locusts^ 


O. E. ROLVAAG 

P ER Hansa remained strangely silent; he was standing a lit¬ 
tle distance away, shading his eyes with his right hand and 
looking into the west; an intent, troubled expression had come 
over his face. 

. . What in the devil? . . he muttered to himself. Olf 
in the western sky he had caught sight of something he 
couldn’t understand—something that sent a nameless chill 
through his blood. . . . Could that be a storm coming on? 

He hurried over to the wheat shock where Hans Olsa was 
sitting, pointing westward, and asked in a low voice, “Tell me, 
can you see anything over there?” 

Hans Olsa was on his feet in an instant. . . . “Well, look at 
that! ... It must be going to storm!” 

Tonseten had finished hitching the horses to the reaper, and 
had just mounted the seat when he saw Per Hansa run over, 
pointing to the west. Now both his neighbors were shouting at 
him: 

“What’s that, Syvert?” 

Tonseten turned in his seat, to face a sight such as he had 
never seen or heard before. From out of the west layers of 
clouds came rolling—thin layers that rose and sank on the 

^ From Giants in the Earthy by O, E. Rolvaag, by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, Harper & Brothers. 
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breeze; they had none of the look or manner of ordinary 
clouds; they came in waves, like the surges of the sea, and 
cast a glittering sheen before them as they came; they seemed 
to be made of some solid murky substance that threw out small 
sparks along its face. 

The three men stood spellbound, watching the oncoming 
terror; their voices died in their throats; their minds were 
blank. The horses snorted as they, too, caught sight of it, and 
became very restless. 

The ominous waves of clouds seemed to advance with ter¬ 
rific speed, breaking now and then like a huge surf, and with 
the deep, dull roaring sound as of a heavy undertow rolling 
into caverns in a mountain side. . . . But they were neither 
breakers nor foam, these waves. ... It seemed more as if the 
unseen hand of a giant were shaking an immense tablecloth of 
iridescent colours! . . . 

“For God’s sake, what—!” . . . Tonseten didn’t finish; un¬ 
consciously he had been hauling so hard on the lines that the 
horses began backing the machine. 

Just then Ole and Store-Hans came running wildly up, 
shouting breathlessly, “A snowstorm is coming! . . . Seer 

. . . The next moment the first wave of the weird cloud 
engulfed them, spewing over them its hideous, unearthly con¬ 
tents. The horses became uncontrollable. “Come here and 
give me some help!” cried Tonseten through the eerie hail, 
but the others, standing like statues, heard nothing and paid 
no heed; the impact of the solid surge had forced them to turn 
their backs to the wind. Tonseten could not hold the horses; 
they bolted across the field, cutting a wide semi-circle through 
the oats; not until he had the stern of his craft well into the 
wind could he stop them long enough to scramble down and 
unhitch them from the reaper. 

At that moment two women came running up—Kjersti first, 
with her skirt thrown over her head, Sorine a little wa^ behind, 
beating the air with frantic motions. The Solum boys, too, had 
now joined the terror-stricken little crowd. Down by the creek 
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the grazing cows had hoisted their tails straight in the air and 
run for the nearest shelter; and no sooner had the horses been 
turned loose, than they followed suit; man and beast alike were 
overcome by a nameless fear. 

And now from out the sky gushed down with a cruel force 
a living, pulsating stream, striking the backs of the helpless 
folk like pebbles thrown by an unseen hand; but that which 
fell out of the heavens w^as not pebbles, nor raindrops, nor 
hail, for then it would have lain inanimate where it fell; this 
substance had no sooner fallen than it popped up again, crack¬ 
ling, and snapping—rose up and disappeared in the twinkling of 
an eye; it flared and flittered around them like light gone mad; 
it chirped and buzzed through the air; it snapped and hopped 
along the ground; the whole place was a weltering turmoil of 
raging little demons; if one looked for a moment into the 
wind, one saw nothing but glittering, lightninglike flashes— 
flashes that came and went, in the heart of a cloud made up of 
innumerable dark-brow n clicking bodies! All the while the 
roaring sound continued. 

“Father!” shrieked Store-Hans through the storm. “They’re 
little birds—they have regular wdngs! Look here!” . . . The 
boy had caught one in his hand; spreading the wings and 
holding it out by their tips, he showed it to his father. The 
body of the unearthly creature had a dark-brown colour; it 
was about an inch in length, or perhaps a trifle longer; it was 
plump around the middle and tapered at both ends; on either 
side of its head sparkled a tiny black eye that seemed to look 
out with a supernatural intelligence; underneath it were long, 
slender legs with rusty bands around them; the wings were 
transparent and of a pale, light colour. 

“For God’s sake, child, throw it away!” moaned Kjersti. 

The boy dropped it in fright. No sooner had he let it go 
than there sounded a snap, a twinkling flash was seen, and the 
creature had merged itself with the countless legions of flicker¬ 
ing devils which now filled all space. They whizzed by in the 
air; they literally covered the ground; they lit on the heads 
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of grain, on the stubble, on everything in sight—popping and 
glittering, millions on millions of them. . . . The people 
watched it, stricken with fear and awe. Here was Another One 
speaking! ... 


Bald Mountain^ 


ODF.LL SHKPARD 

J UST after the road I was traveling crosses the town-line of 
Somers, it comes to the fern-and-hcmlock-covered ledges 
of Bald Alountain, a granite eminence some twelve hundred 
feet in height. Having walked for several miles along leafy 
lanes, I thought the view from this mountain would add an 
agreeable variety to the day’s travel, and I decided to climb the 
slope. Half a mile of scrambling among the laurel bushes 
brought me to the summit. There 1 saw the counties stretching 
themselves in the sun on every side, colored with that same 
sunny green that had delighted me in the tiny map I studied in 
New York; and running down between them was the pale blue 
ribbon of the River. It was as though that little map, four 
inches wide by two and a half in depth, were suddenly realized 
before me, magnified by several million diameters. Although 
my altitude had been rather easily won, I was really high up 
in the only sense that counts, for no neighboring hill stood 
higher than mine. Westward I looked to Talcott Mountain and 
its tower, twenty miles away, and over that to the heights 
of Salisbury whither I was bound. Southward, beyond the 
dome of Soapstone Mountain, lay the Sound, hidden by fifty 
miles of distance. Eastward were the hills of Union where I 

^ From The Harvest of the Quiet Eye, by Odell Shepard, used by permission 
of, and by arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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had wandered and lost my way two days before. And far off to 
the northward, in the foreign land of Massachusetts, Mounts 
Tom and Holyoke stood up and took the sunshine. We were 
an exalted company. 

I ate my luncheon there while I walked about, and left a 
few nuts and raisins for any squirrel that might climb so high; 
then I found a granite seat, rested my back against a stump 
of arbor-vitae, faced southward toward Connecticut, found my 
notebook and pencil. . . . 

As I was saying, I found my notebook and pencil. Then I 
wrote the following note or memorandum, which may as well 
be left in the present tense: 

There is not a breath of moving air in all the sky. Except for 
the leaves of a slender poplar halfway down the hill, which 
seem to move by an inward propulsion, all the foliage hangs 
inert. Not a bough is waving. The pod of milkweed at my 
side has not launched one of its thousand airships while I have 
sat here, and the shallop of dandelion-tuft glistening high over¬ 
head seems becalmed. Heat waves shimmer above the ground. 
Six or seven late butterflies flap aimlessly about, or bask with 
slowly opening and closing wings upon a sunny stump. 

A few clouds hang low on the eastern horizon, seeming 
rather to increase than to diminish the day’s brimming light, 
their shapeless shadows sprawling beneath them as though 
painted on the hills. Vivid light spills from every quarter of 
the sky, and is reflected from every surface in flashing bril¬ 
liancy. Light soaks into the fibers of the fallen trunk beside 
me; it bleaches the grass and the last year’s leaves at my feet, 
taking back the color it lent; it triumphs everywhere, trampling 
upon the woods, the plain, the far-off hills. I feel that the 
planet itself is but a tiny sand-grain washed round and borne 
along in the torrent of overwhelming light. 

Over and through all that I see there is woven an endless 
quiet—the quiet of the sky which earth’s voices never inter¬ 
rupt. Now and then a goldfinch charges by, uttering his stac¬ 
cato warble at each downward plunge. A nuthatch, at work 
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in the wood below me, calls at odd intervals in his nasal con¬ 
tralto. A cicada, wakened by the sun that feels like August, 
tears the seam of silence furiously at every third minute. Crick¬ 
ets are chirping all about, giving thanks in a hundred voices 
for a day entirely to their mind. Yet all these sounds serve 
only to punctuate the profound stillness. They are merely an 
overture to the great symphony of silence playing overhead 
in the spaces of the sky. 

Now Earth has done her utmost, and takes a time for pause 
and quiet resting. There are grapes to ripen and gentians yet 
to come, with all the crashing coda of October gold and scarlet, 
but these will bring themselves to pass upon the momentum 
already gathered. This is Earth’s day of attainment, her harvest- 
home; she is bringing in her sheaves. Even more, therefore, 
than at other times, there is in the air a tone of thrilling ex¬ 
pectancy, as of some event unimaginably vast or of some tre¬ 
mendous word to which the long upward sweep of the year 
would be a fitting prelude. The stage is set. When will the 
play begin? What is it that the hills are waiting for? What do 
the poplars whisper among themselves? What secret does the 
sea rumble and roar out yonder in its outlandish tongue? For 
I think it is the sea that knows. The hills can only wait, like 
us; and they wear a look of having waited long. 

A thousand feet above me two hawks are soaring. They 
move in opposed but interlocking circles that seem to dimin¬ 
ish as they climb their spiral stair. Very slowly they drift 
northward, as though some lofty current of air were wafting 
them. From minute to minute they do not flap a wing, but draw 
their elaborate pattern against the sky in what seems an effort¬ 
less floating. They tower to the outer verge of vision, and now 
I catch only an occasional glint from the under side of a wing 
as they wheel, as though a fleck of mica were falling from the 
blue. ... At last they are blotted out, light absorbs them, and 
my eyes come back to watch a cricket climbing a g^ass stem. 

A drowsy butterfly leaves his stump and flutters away hap¬ 
hazardly. Another goldfinch plunges past on some pressing 
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errand, bounding up and down like a tiny dolphin of the air. 
Once more the cicada fills the noon with raucous clamour. 
Solitude, silence, and sunshine engulf me like the waves of a 
shoreless sea. 


In the Orchard^ 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 

TT WAS nearly eleven that night when Ashurst put down the 
pocket “Odyssey” which for half an hour he had held in 
his hands without reading, and slipped through the yard down 
to the orchard. The moon had just risen, very golden, over the 
hill, and like a bright, powerful, watching spirit peered through 
the bars of an ash tree’s half-naked boughs. In among the 
apple-trees it was still dark, and he stood making sure of his 
direction, feeling the rough grass with his feet. A black mass 
close behind him stirred with a heavy grunting sound, and 
three large pigs settled down again close to each other, under 
the wall. He listened. There was no wind, but the stream’s 
burbling whispering chuckle had gained twice its daytime 
strength. One bird, he could not tell what, cried “Pip-pip,” 
“Pip-pip,” with perfect monotony; he could hear a night-jar 
spinning very far off; an owl hooting. Ashurst moved a step 
or two, and again halted, aware of a dim living whiteness all 
round his head. On the dark unstirring trees innumerable 
flowers and buds all soft and blurred were being bewitched 
to life by the creeping moonlight. He had the oddest feeling 
of actual companionship, as if a million white moths or spirits 
had floated in and settled between dark sky and darker ground, 

' From The Apple-Tree, by John Galsworthy, by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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and were opening and shutting their wings on a level with his 
eyes. In the bewildering, still, scentless beauty of that moment 
he almost lost memory of why he had come to the orchard. 
The flying glamour which had clothed the earth all day had 
not gone now that night had fallen, but only changed into this 
new form. He moved on through the thicket of stems and 
boughs covered with that live powdering whiteness, till he 
reached the big apple-tree. No mistaking that, even in the dark, 
nearly twice the height and size of any other, and leaning out 
towards the open meadows and the stream. Under the thick 
branches he stood still again, to listen. Fhe same sounds ex¬ 
actly, and a faint grunting from the sleepy pigs. He put his 
hands on the dry, almost warm tree trunk, whose rough 
mossy surface gave forth a peaty scent at his touch. Would 
she come—would shc.^ And among those quivering, haunted, 
moon-witched trees he was seized with doubts of everything! 
All was unearthly here, fit for no earthly lovers; fit only for 
god and goddess, faun and nymph—not for him and this little 
country girl. Would it not be almost a relief if she did not 
come? But all the time he was listening. And still that unknown 
bird went “Pip-pip,” “Pip-pip,” and there rose the busy chatter 
of the little trout stream, whereon the moon was flinging 
glances through the bars of her tree-prison. The blossom on a 
level with his eyes seemed to grow more living every moment, 
seemed with its mysterious white beauty more and more a 
part of his suspense. He plucked a fragment and held it close 
—three blossoms. Sacrilege to pluck fruit-tree blossom—soft, 
sacred, young blossom—and throw it away! Then suddenly 
he heard the gate close, the pigs stirring again and grunting; 
and leaning against the trunk, he pressed his hands to its 
mossy sides behind him, and held his breath. She might have 
been a spirit threading the trees, for all the noise she made! 
Then he saw her quite close—her dark forni part of a little 
tree, her white face part of its blossom; so still, and peering 
towards him. He whispered: “Megan!” and held out his 
hands. 
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Locusts and Katydids^ 


WALT WHITMAN 

p EEDY monotones of locust, or sounds of katydid—I hear the 
latter at night, and the other both day and night. I 
thought the morning and evening warble of birds delightful; 
but I find I can listen to these strange insects with just as much 
pleasure. A single locust is now heard near noon from a tree 
two hundred feet off, as I write—a low whirring, continued, 
quite loud noise graded in distinct whirls, or swinging circles, 
increasing in strength and rapidity up to a certain point, and 
then a fluttering, quietly tapering fall. Each strain is continued 
from one to two minutes. The locust-song is very appropriate 
to the scene—gushes, has meaning, is masculine, is like some 
fine qld wine, not sweet, but far better than sweet. 

But the katydid—how shall I describe its piquant utterances? 
One sings from a willow-tree just outside my open bedroom 
window, twenty yards distant; every clear night for a fort¬ 
night past has sooth’d me to sleep. I rode through a piece of 
woods for a hundred rods the other evening, and heard the 
katydids by myriads—very curious for once; but I like better 
my single neighbor on the tree. 

Let me say more about the song of the locust, even to repeti¬ 
tion; a long, chromatic, tremulous crescendo, like a brass disk 
whirling round and round, emitting wave after wave of notes, 
beginning with a certain moderate beat or measure, rapidly in¬ 
creasing in speed and emphasis, reaching a point of great en¬ 
ergy and significance, and then quickly and gracefully 
dropping down and out. Not the melody of the singing-bird 
—far from it; the common musician might think without 

*^From Specimen Days^ by Walt Whitman. 
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melody, but surely having to the finer ear a harmony of its 
own; monotonous—but what a swing there is in that brassy 
drone, round and round, cymballine—or like the whirling of 
brass quoits. 


The Chorus^ 


W. H. HUDSON 

A SLIGHT rustling sound in the foliage above me made me 
start and cast up my eyes. High up, where a pale gleam of 
tempered sunlight fell through the leaves, a grotesque human¬ 
like face, black as ebony and adorned with a great red beard, 
appeared staring down upon me. In another moment it was 
gone. It was only a large araguato, or howling monkey, but 
I was so unnerved that I could not get rid of the idea that it 
was something more than a monkey. Once more I moved, and 
again, the instant I moved my foot, clear, and keen, and im¬ 
perative, sounded the voice! It was no longer possible to doubt 
its meaning. It commanded me to stand still—to wait—to watch 
—to listen! Had it cried “Listen! Do not move!” I could not 
have understood it better. Trying as the suspense was, I now 
felt powerless to escape. Something very terrible, I felt con¬ 
vinced, was about to happen, either to destroy or to release me 
from the spell that held me. 

And while I stood thus rooted to the ground, the sweat 
standing in large drops on my forehead, all at once close to 
me sounded a cry, fine and clear at first, and rising at the 
end to a shriek so loud, piercing, and unearthly in character 
that the blood seemed to freeze in my veins, and a despairing 

^Reprinted from Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson, by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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cry to heaven escaped my lips; then, before that long shriek 
expired, a mighty chorus of thunderous voices burst forth 
around me; and in this awful tempest of sound I trembled like 
a leaf; and the leaves on the trees were agitated as if by a 
high wind, and the earth itself seemed to shake beneath my 
feet. Indescribably horrible were my sensations at that mo¬ 
ment; I was deafened, and would possibly have been mad¬ 
dened had I not, as by a miracle, chanced to sec a large ara- 
guato on a branch overhead, roaring with open mouth and 
inflated throat and chest. 

It was simply a concert of howling monkeys which had so 
terrified me! 


A Piece of Music^ 


MARCEL PROUST 

year before, at an evening party, he had heard a piece 
of music played on the piano and violin. At first he had 
appreciated only the material quality of the sounds which those 
instruments secreted. And it had been a source of keen pleasure 
when, below the narrow ribbon of the violin-part, delicate, 
unyielding, substantial and governing the whole, he had sud¬ 
denly perceived, where it was trying to surge upwards in a 
flowing tide of sound, the mass of the piano-part, multiform, 
coherent, level, and breaking everywhere in melody like the 
deep blue tumult of the sea, silvered and charmed into a minor 
key by the moonlight. But at a given moment, without being 
able to distinguish any clear outline, or to give a name to what 
was pleasing him, suddenly enraptured, he had tried to collect, 
to treasure in his memory the phrase or harmony~he knew 

^From Swann*s Way^ by Marcel Proust, translated by C. K. Scott Mon- 
crieft, by permission of the publishers, Albert and Charles Boni, Inc. 
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not which—that had just been played, and had opened and 
expanded his soul, just as the fragrance of certain roses, wafted 
upon the moist air of evening, has the power of dilating our 
nostrils. Perhaps it was owing to his own ignorance of music 
that he had been able to receive so confused an impression, 
one of those that are, notwithstanding, our only purely musical 
impressions, limited in their extent, entirely original, and ir¬ 
reducible into any other kind. An impression of this order, 
vanishing in an instant, is, so to speak, an impression sine ma¬ 
teria. Presumably the notes which we hear at such moments 
tend to spread out before our eyes, over surfaces greater or 
smaller according to their pitch and volume; to trace arabesque 
designs, to give us the sensation of breath or tenuity, stability 
or caprice. But the notes themselves have vanished before 
these sensations have developed sufficiently to escape submer¬ 
sion under those which the following, or even simultaneous 
notes have already begun to awaken in us. And this indefinite 
perception would continue to smother in its molten liquidity 
the motifs which now and then emerge, barely discernible, to 
plunge again and disappear and drown; recognized only by 
the particular kind of pleasure which they instil, impossible to 
describe, to recollect, to name; ineffable;—if our memory, like 
a labourer who toils at the laying down of firm foundations 
beneath the tumult of the waves, did not, by fashioning for us 
facsimiles of those fugitive phrases, enable us to compare and 
to contrast them with those that follow. And so, hardly had 
the delicious sensation, which Swann had experienced, died 
away, before his memory had furnished him with an immediate 
transcript, summary, it is true, and provisional, but one on 
which he had kept his eyes fixed while the playing continued, 
so effectively that, when the same impression suddenly re¬ 
turned, it was no longer uncapturable. He was able to picture 
to himself its extent, its symmetrical arrangement, its nota¬ 
tion, the strength of its expression; he had before him that 
definite object which was no longer pure music, but rather 
design, architecture, thought, and which allowed the actual 
music to be recalled. This time he had distinguished, quite 
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clearly, a phrase which emerged for a few moments from the 
waves of sound. It had at once held out to him an invitation 
to partake of intimate pleasures, of whose existence, before 
hearing it, he had never dreamed, into which he felt that noth¬ 
ing but this phrase could initiate him; and he had been filled 
with love for it, as with a new and strange desire. 

With a slow and rhythmical movement it led him here, 
there, everywhere, towards a state of happiness noble, unin¬ 
telligible, yet clearly indicated. And then, suddenly having 
reached a certain point from which he was prepared to follow 
it, after pausing for a moment, abruptly it changed its direction, 
and in a fresh movement, more rapid, multiform, melancholy, 
incessant, sweet, it bore him off with it towards a vista of 
joys unknown. Then it vanished. He hoped, with a passionate 
longing, that he might find it again, a third time. And re¬ 
appear it did, though without speaking to him more clearly, 
bringing him, indeed, a pleasure less profound. But when he 
was once more at home he needed it, he was like a man into 
whose life a woman, whom he has seen for a moment passing 
by, has brought a new form of beauty, which strengthens and 
enlarges his own power of perception, without his knowing 
even whether he is ever to see her again whom he loves al¬ 
ready, although he knows nothing of her, not even her name. 


Supper with the Duke^ 


CHARLES READE 

T he courtyard was laid out in tables loaded with rich meats 
and piled with gorgeous plate. Guests in rich and various 
costumes sat beneath a leafy canopy of fresh-cut branches 
^From The Cloister and the Hearth^ by Charles Reade. 
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fastened tastefully to golden, silver, and blue silken cords that 
traversed the area; and fruits of many hues, including some 
artificial ones of gold, silver, and wax, hung pendent, or peeped 
like fair eyes among the green leaves of plane-trees and lime- 
trees. The Duke’s minstrels swept their lutes at intervals, and 
a fountain played red Burgundy in six jets that met and battled 
in the air. The evening sun darted its fires through those 
bright and purple wine spouts, making them jets and cascades 
of molten rubies, then passing on, tinged with the blood of 
the grape, shed crimson glories here and there on fair faces, 
snowy beards, velvet, satin, jeweled hilts, glowing gold, gleam¬ 
ing silver, and sparkling glass. Gerard and his friends stood 
dazzled, spell-bound. Presently a whisper buzzed round them, 
“Salute the Duke! Salute the Duke!” They looked up, and 
there on high, under the dais, was their sovereign, bidding 
them welcome with a kindly wave of the hand. The men 
bowed low, and Margaret curtsied with a deep and graceful 
obeisance. The Duke’s hand being up, he gave it another turn, 
and pointed the new-comers out to a knot of valets. Instantly 
seven of his people, with an obedient start, went headlong 
at our friends, seated them at a table, and put fifteen many- 
colored soups before them, in little silver bowls, and as many 
wines in crystal vases. 

The soup was tasted, and vanished in a twirl of fourteen hands, 
and fish came on the table in a dozen forms, with patties of 
lobster and almonds mixed, and of almonds and cream, and an 
immense variety of brouets known to us as rissoles. The next 
trifle was a wild boar, which smelt divine. Why, then, did 
Margaret start away from it with two shrieks of dismay, and 
pinch so good a friend as Gerard? Because the Duke’s cuisinier 
had been too clever; had made this excellent dish too capti¬ 
vating to the sight as well as to the taste. He had restored to 
the animal, by elaborate mimicry with burnt sugar and other 
edible colors, the hair and bristles he had robbed him of by 
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fire and water. To make him still more enticing, the huge 
tusks were carefully preserved in the brute’s jaw, and gave 
his mouth the winning smile that comes of tusk in man or 
beast; and two eyes of colored sugar glowed in his head. St. 
Argus! what eyes! so bright, so bloodshot, so threatening— 
they followed a man and every movement of his knife and 
spoon. But, indeed, I need the pencil of Granville or Tenniel 
to make you see the two gilt valets on the opposite side of the 
table putting the monster down before our friends, with a 
smiling, self-satisfied, benevolent obsequiousness—for this 
ghastly monster was the flower of all comestibles—old Peter 
clasping both hands in pious admiration of it; Margaret wheel¬ 
ing round with horror-stricken eyes and her hand on Gerard’s 
shoulder, squeaking and pinching; his face of unwise delight 
at being pinched, and grizzly brute glaring sulkily on all, and 
the guests grinning from ear to ear. 

“What’s to do?’’ shouted the Duke, hearing the signals of 
female distress. Seven of his people with a zealous start went 
headlong and told him. He laughed and said, “Give her of 
the beef-stuffing, then, and bring me Sir Boar.’’ Benevolent 
monarch! The beef-stuffing was his own private dish. On these 
grand occasions an ox was roasted whole, and reserved for the 
poor. But this wise as well as charitable prince had discovered 
that whatever venison, hares, lamb, poultry, etc., you skew¬ 
ered into that beef cavern, got cooked to perfection, retaining 
their own juices and receiving those of the reeking ox. These 
he called his beef-stuffing, and took delight therein, as did 
now our trio; for, at his word, seven of his people went head¬ 
long, and drove silver tridents into the steaming cave at ran¬ 
dom, and speared a kid, a cygnet, and a flock of wild-fowl. 
These presently smoked before Gerard and company; and 
Peter’s face, sad and slightly morose at the loss of the savage 
hog, expanded and shone. After this, twenty different tarts of 
fruits and herbs, and last of all, confectionery on a Titanic 
scale; cathedrals of sugar, all gilt and painted in the interstices 
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of the bas-reliefs; castles with their moats, and ditches imitated 
to the life; elephants, camels, toads; knights on horseback joust¬ 
ing, kings and princesses looking on; trumpeters blowing; and 
all these personages delicious eating, and their veins filled with 
sweet-scented juices: works of art made to be destroyed. The 
guests breached a bastion, crunched a crusader and his horse 
and lance, or cracked a bishop, cope, chasuble, crosier and all, 
as remorselessly as we do a caraway comfit; sipping meanwhile 
hippocras and other spiced drinks, and Greek and Corsican 
wines, while every now and then little Turkish boys, turbaned, 
spangled, jeweled, and gilt, came offering on bended knee 
golden troughs of rose-water and orange-water to keep the 
guests’ hands cool and perfumed. 


The Black Duck Dinner^ 


JAMES STEVENS 

IViTosT of the loggers stayed in their bunks this morning, 
and those who did come to breakfast ate sparingly, sav¬ 
ing their appetites. Time passed quietly in the camp. The 
loggers washed and mended their clothes and greased their 
boots, but they did not worry themselves with bed-making. 
The other Sunday morning chores finished, they stretched out 
on their unmade bunks and smoked. They were silent and 
preoccupied, but now and again a breeze blowing from the 
direction of the cookhouse would cause them to sigh. What 
enchantment was in the air, so redolent with the aroma of 
roasting duck and stewing cabbages, so sharply sweet with 

' Reprinted from Paul Bunyan, by James Stevens, by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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the fragrance of hot ginger and cinnamon from the bakery 
where Cream Puff Fatty fashioned his creations! A logger who 
was shaving would take a deep breath of this incense, and 
the blood would trickle unnoticed from a slash in his cheek; 
another, in his bunk, would let his pipe slip from his hand and 
enjoy ardent inhalations, blissfully unaware of his burning 
shirt; yet another, engaged in greasing his boots, would halt 
his task and sit in motionless beatitude, his head thrown back, 
his eyes closed, quite unconscious of the grease that poured 
from a tilted can into a prized boot. 

At half past eleven the hungriest of the loggers began to 
mass before the cookhouse door, and as the minutes passed the 
throng swiftly increased. At five minutes to noon all the bunk- 
houses were empty and the furtherest fringe of the crowd was 
far up Onion River valley. The ground shook under a restless 
trampling, and the faces of the loggers were glowing and eager 
as they hearkened to the clatter and rumble inside the cook¬ 
house, as four-horse teams hauled in loads of salt, pepper and 
sugar for the shakers and bowls. Then the loggers began to 
stamp and shout as they heard the flunkies, led by the Gallop¬ 
ing Kid on his white horse, rushing the platters and bowls of 
food to the tables. Tantalizing smells wafted forth from the 
steaming dishes. The loggers grew more restless and eager; 
they surged to and fro in a tidal movement; jests and glad 
oaths made a joyous clamor over the throng. This was softened 
into a universal sigh as the doors swung open and Hot Biscuit 
Slim, in spotless cap and apron, appeared wearing the im¬ 
pressive mien of a conquering general. He lifted an iron bar 
with a majestic gesture, paused for dramatic effect amid a 
breathless hush, and then struck a resounding note from the 
steel triangle that hung from the wall. At the sound a heaving 
torrent of men began to pour through the doors in a rush that 
was like the roaring plunge of water when the gate of a dam 
is lifted. The chief cook continued to pound out clanging 
rhythms until the last impatient logger was inside. 
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Then Hot Biscuit Slim reentered the cookhouse. He was 
reminded of a forested plain veiled in thin fog as he surveyed 
the assemblage of darkly clad figures, wreathed with white 
and fragrant blooms of steam. His impression was made the 
more vivid when the loggers plunged their spoons into the 
deep bowls of oyster soup, for the ensuing sounds seemed like 
the soughing of wind in the woods. The chief cook marched 
to the kitchen with dignity and pride, glancing to right and 
left at the tables that held his masterwork. He asked for no 
praise or acclaim; the ecstasy that now transfigured the plain¬ 
est face was a sufficient light of glory for him. 

The soup bowls pushed aside, the loggers began to fill their 
plates, which were of such circumference that even a long- 
armed man could hardly reach across one. The black ducks, 
of course, received first attention. And great as the plates 
were, by the time one was heaped with a brown fried drum¬ 
stick, a ladle of duck dumplings, several large fragments of 
duck fricassee, a slab of duck baked gumbo style, a rich portion 
of stewed duck, and a mound of crisp brown dressing, all 
immersed in golden duck gravy, a formidable space was cov¬ 
ered. Yet there was room for tender leaves of odorous cabbage 
beaded and streaked with creamy sauce; for mashed potatoes 
which seemed like fluffs of snow beside the darkness of duck 
and gravy; for brittle and savory potato cakes, marvelously 
right as to texture and thickness; for stewed tomatoes of a 
sultry ruddiness, pungent and ticklish with mysterious spices; 
for a hot cob of com as long as a man’s forearm, golden with 
sirupy kernels as big as buns; for fat and juicy baked beans, 
plump peas, sunny applesauce and buttered lettuce, not to men¬ 
tion various condiments. Squares of combread and hot bis¬ 
cuits were buttered and leaned against the plate; a pot-bellied 
coffee-pot was tilted over a gaping cup, into which it gushed, 
an aromatic beverage of drowsy charm; a kingly pleasure was 
prepared. More than one logger swooned with delight this 
day when his plate was filled and, red-faced, hot-eyed, wet- 
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lipped, he bent over it for the first mouthful with the joy of a 
lover claiming a first embrace. 

In the kitchen the chief cook, the baker and their helpers 
watched and listened. At first the volume of sounds that filled 
the vast room was like the roar and crash of an avalanche, as 
dishes were rattled and banged about. Then the duck bones 
crackled like the limbs of falling trees. At last came a steady 
sound of eating, a sound of seventy threshing machines de¬ 
vouring bundles of wheat. It persisted far beyond the usual 
length of time, and Ffot Biscuit Slim brought out his field 
glasses and surveyed the tables. The loggers were still bent 
tensely over their plates, and their elbows rose and fell with 
energetic movement as they scooped up the food with un¬ 
diminished vigor. 

“Still catin’ duck,” marveled Hot Biscuit Sliin. 

“They won’t be more’n able to smell my cream puffs,” said 
the baker enviously. 

The loggers ate on. They had now spent twice their usual 
length of time at the table. Each plate was in a dark shadow 
from tall rows of slick black duck bones and heaps of corn 
cobs. But — 

“Still eatin’ duck,” reported Hot Biscuit Slim. 

That no one might see his grief Cream Puff Fatty moved to 
a dark corner. He was now certain that none of the loggers 
could have room for his pastries. They ate on. They had now 
spent three times their usual length of time at the table. The 
baker was sweating and weeping; he was soaked with despair. 
Then, suddenly; 

“They’re eatin’ cream puffs!” cried Hot Biscuit Slim. 

Cream Puff Fatty could not believe it, but a thrill of hope 
urged him to see for himself. True enough, the loggers were 
tackling the pastries at last. On each plate cream puffs the size 
of squashes lay in golden mounds. As the spoon struck them 
their creamy contents oozed forth from breaks and crevices. 
Stimulated by their rich flavor, the loggers ate on with re- 
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newed gusto. They had now stayed four times as long as usual 
at the table. Other enchantments still kept them in their seats: 
lemon pies with airy frostings, yellow pumpkin pies strewn 
with brown spice specks, cherry pies with cracks in their flaky 
crusts through which the red fruit winked, custard pies with 
russet freckles on their golden faces, fat apple pies all odorous 
with cinnamon, cool, snowy cream pies, peach cobblers, choco¬ 
late puddings, glittering cakes of many colors, slabs of ginger¬ 
bread, sugar-powdered jelly rolls, doughnuts as large around 
as saucers and as thick through as cups, and so soft and tooth¬ 
some that a morsel from one melted on the tongue like cream. 
So endearing were the flavors of these pastries that the loggers 
consumed them all. 

Cream Puff Fatty and Hot Biscuit Slim solemnly shook 
hands. There was glory enough for both of them. 

At last there were no sounds at the tables save those of heavy 
breathing. The loggers arose in a body and moved sluggishly 
and wordIe.ssly from the cookhouse. They labored over the 
ground towards the bunkhouscs as wearily as though they had 
just finished a day of deadening toil. Soon Onion River valley 
resounded with their snores and groans. . . . 

At supper time, when Hot Biscuit Slim rang the gong. Cream 
Puff Fatty stood by his side. This was to be the supreme test 
of their achievement. For five minutes the chief cook beat the 
triangle, and then a solitary logger appeared in the door of a 
bunkhouse. He stared at them dully for a moment and then 
staggered back into the darkness. This was indeed a triumph! 
Great as other feasts in the cookhouse had been, never before 
had all the loggers been unable to appear for supper. This was 
a historic day. Cream Puff Fatty and Hot Biscuit Slim em¬ 
braced and mingled rapturous tears. It was their high moment. 
They would not have traded it for all the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. . . . They had in¬ 
timations of immortality. . . . 
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Odors of the Jungle^ 


WILLIAM BEEBE 

TN THE Open spaces of the earth, and more than anywhere in 
^ this conservatory of unblown odors, we come more and 
more to appreciate and to envy a dog’s sensitive muzzle. Here 
we sniffed as naturally as we turned ear, and were able to rec¬ 
ognize many of our nasal impressions, and even to follow a 
particularly strong scent to its source. Few yards of trail but 
had their distinguishable scent, whether violent, acrid smell or 
delectable fragrance. Long after a crab-jackal had passed, we 
noted the stinging, bitter taint in the air, and now and then 
the pungent wake of some big jungle-bug struck us like a 
tangible barrier. 

The most tantalizing odors were the wonderfully delicate 
and penetrating ones from some great burst of blossoms, odors 
heavy with sweetness, which seeped down from vine or tree 
high overhead, wholly invisible from below even in broad 
daylight. These odors remained longest in memory, perhaps 
because they were so completely the product of a single sense. 
There were others too, which were unforgettable, because, 
like the voice of the frog, they stirred the memory a fraction 
before they excited curiosity. Such 1 found the powerful musk 
from the bed of leaves which a fawn had just left. For some 
reason this brought vividly to mind the fearful compound of 
smells arising from the decks of Chinese junks. 

Along the moonlit trail there came wavering whiffs of 
orchids, ranging from attar of roses and carnations to the 
pungence of carrion, the latter doubtless distilled from as deli- 

^From /ung/<T Peaccy by William Beebe, by permission of the publishers, 
Henry Holt and Company. 
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cate and beautiful blossoms as the former. There were, besides, 
the myriad and bewildering smells of sap, crushed leaves, and 
decaying wood; acrid, sweet, spicy and suffocating, some like 
musty books, others recalling the paint on the Noah’s Ark of 
one’s nursery. 


Drunk^ 


THOMAS WOLFE 

^^HEY lavished fair warnings on him as he lifted his glass. 

He choked as the fiery stuff caught in his young throat, 
stopping his breath for a moment and making him tearful. He 
had drunk a few times before—minute quantities that his sister 
had given him at Woodson Street. Once, with Jim Trivett, 
he had fancied himself tipsy. 

When they had eaten, they drank again. He was allowed a 
small one. Then they all departed for town to complete their 
belated shopping. He was left alone in the house. 

What he had drunk beat pleasantly through his veins in 
warm pulses, bathing the tips of ragged nerves, giving to him 
a feeling of power and tranquillity he had never known. Pres¬ 
ently, he went to the pantry where the liquor was stored. He 
took a water tumbler and filled it experimentally with equal 
portions of whiskey, gin, and rum. Then, seating himself at 
the kitchen table, he began to drink the mixture slowly. 

The terrible draught smote him with the speed and power 
of a man’s fist. He was made instantly drunken, and he knew 
instantly why men drank. It was, he knew, one of the great 
moments in his life—he lay, greedily watching the mastery of 

' From Look Homeward, Angel, by Thomas Wolfe, by permission of the 
publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the grape over his virgin flesh, like a girl for the first time in 
the embrace of her lover. And suddenly, he knew how com¬ 
pletely he was his father’s son—how completely, and with what 
added power and exquisite refinement of sensation, was he 
Gantian. He exulted in the great length of his limbs and his 
body, through which the mighty liquor could better work its 
wizardry. In all the earth there was no other like him, no other 
fitted to be so sublimely and magnificently drunken. It was 
greater than all the music he had ever heard; it was as great as 
the highest poetry. Why had he never been told? Why had no 
one ever written adequately about it? Why, when it was possi¬ 
ble to buy a god in a bottle, and drink him off, and become a 
god oneself, were men not forever drunken? 

He had a moment of great wonder—the magnificent wonder 
with which we discover the simple and unspeakable things 
that lie buried and known, but unconfessed, in us. So might a 
man feel if he wakened after death and found himself in 
Heaven. 

Then a divine paralysis crept through his flesh. His limbs 
were numb; his tongue thickened until he could not bend it 
to the cunning sounds of words. He spoke aloud, repeating 
difficult phrases over and over, filled with wild laughter and 
delight at his efFort. Behind his drunken body his brain hung 
poised like a falcon, looking on him with scorn, with tender¬ 
ness, looking on all laughter with grief and pity. There lay in 
him something that could not be seen and could not be 
touched, which was above and beyond him—an eye within an 
eye, a brain above a brain, the Stranger that dwelt in him and 
regarded him and was him, and that he did not know. But, 
thought he, I am alone now in this house; if I can come to 
know him, I will. 

He got up, and reeled out of the alien presences of light and 
warmth in the kitchen; he went out into the hall where a dim 
light burned and the high walls gave back their grave-damp 
chill. This, he thought, is the house. 

He sat down upon the hard mission settle, and listened to 
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the cold drip of silence. This is the house in which I have been 
an exile. There is a stranger in the house, and there’s a stranger 


This is a great moral issue, thought Eugene. He began to 
feel sick. 

Helen returned in a very few minutes with a kettle of hot 
water, a glass, and a box of soda. Gant fed him the solution 
mercilessly until he began to vomit. At the summit of his con¬ 
vulsion Eliza appeared. He lifted his sick head dumbly from 
the bowl, and saw her white face at the door, and her weak 
brown eyes, that could take on so much sharpness and sparkle 
when her suspicion was awakened. 

In the darkness, ever^^thing around and within him swam 
hideously. But presently he slid down into a pit of distressed 
sleep. 


The Beating^ 


HUGH WALPOLE 

H e went trembling up to his room, and the match-box 
shook in his hand as he lit the candle. It was only the 
very worst beatings that happened in his bedroom, his father’s 
gloomy and solemn study serving as a background on more 
unimportant occasions. He could only remember two other 
beatings in the attics, and they had both been very bad ones. 
He closed his door and then stood in the middle of th^ room; 
the little diamond-paned window was open and the glittering 

'From Fortitude, by Hugh Walpole, copyright, 1913, by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. 
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of the myriad stars flung a light over his room and shone on 
the little bracket of books above his bed (a Bible, an “Arabian 
Nights,” and tattered copies of “David Copperfield,” “Vanity 
Fair,” “Peregrine Pickle,” “Tom Jones,” and “Harry Lorre- 
quer”), on the little washing stand, a chest of drawers, a cane- 
bottomed chair, and the little bed. There were no pictures 
on the walls because of the sloping roof, but there were two 
china vases on the mantelpiece, and they were painted a very 
bright blue with yellow flowers on them. 

They had been given to Peter by Mrs. Flanders, the Rector’s 
wife, who had rather a kind feeling for Peter, and would have 
been friendly to him had he allowed her. He took off his 
jacket and put it on again, he stood uncertainly in the middle 
of the floor, and wondered whether he ought to undress or no. 
There was no question about it now, he was horribly, dread¬ 
fully afraid. That wisdom of old Frosted Moses seemed a very 
long ago, and it was of very little use. If it had all happened 
at once after he had come in then he might have endured it, 
but this waiting and listening with the candle guttering was 
too much for him. His father was so very strong—he had 
Peter’s figure and was not very tall and was very broad in the 
back; Peter had seen him once when he was stripped, and the 
thought of it always frightened him. 

His face was white and his teeth would chatter although he 
bit his lips and his fingers shook as he undressed, and his stud 
slipped and he could not undo his braces—and always his ears 
were open for the sound of the step upon the stairs. 

At last he was in his night-shirt, and a very melancholy figure 
he looked as he stood shivering in the middle of the floor. It 
was not only that he was going to be beaten, it was also that 
he was so lonely. Stephen seemed so dreadfully far away and 
he had other things to think about; he wondered whether his 
mother in that strange white room ever thought of him, his 
teeth were chattering, so that his whole head shook, but he 
was afraid to get into bed because then he might go to sleep 
and it would be so frightening to be woken by his father. 
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The clock downstairs struck eleven, and he heard his father’s 
footstep. The door opened, and his father came in holding in 
his hand the cane that Peter knew so well. 

“Are you there.^ ” the voice was very cold. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Do you know that you ought to be home before six?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And that I dislike your going to the Bending Mule?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And that I insist upon your doing your work for Mr. 
Parlow?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And that you are not to fight the other boys in the town?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Why do you disobey me like this?” 

“I don’t know. I try to be good.” 

“You are growing into an idle, wicked boy. You are a great 
trouble to your mother and myself.” 

“Yes, father. I want to be better.” 

Even now he could admire his father’s strength, the bull- 
neck, the dark close-cropped hair, but he was cold, and the 
blood had come where he bit his lip—because he must not cry. 

“You must learn obedience. Take off your night-shirt.” 

He took it off, and was a very small naked figure in the 
starlight, but his head was up now and he faced his father. 

“Bend over the bed.” 

He bent over the bed, and the air from the window cut his 
naked back. He buried his head in the counterpane and fastened 
his teeth in it so that he should not cry out. . . . 

During the first three cuts he did not stir, then an intoler¬ 
able pain seemed to move through his body—it was as though 
a knife were cutting his body in half. But it was more than 
that—there was terror with him now in the room; he heard 
that little singing noise that came through his father’s lips—he 
knew that his father was smiling. 
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At the succeeding strokes his flesh quivered and shrank to¬ 
gether and then opened again—the pain was intolerable; his 
teeth met through the coverlet and grated on one another; 
but before his eyes was the picture of Stephen slowly straight¬ 
ening himself before his enemy and then that swinging blow— 
he would not cry. He seemed to be sharing his punishment 
with Stephen, and they were marching, hand in hand, down a 
road lined with red-hot pokers. 

His back was on fire, and his head was bursting and the soles 
of his feet were very, very cold. 

Then he heard, from a long way away, his father’s voice: 

“Now you will not disobey me again.” 

The door closed. Very slowly he raised himself, but moving 
was torture; he put on his night-shirt and then quickly caught 
back a scream as it touched his back. He moved to the window 
and closed it, then he climbed very slowly onto his bed, and 
the tears that he had held back came, slowly at first, and then 
more rapidly, at last in torrents. It was not the pain, although 
that was bad, but it was the misery and the desolation and the 
great heaviness of a world that held out no hope, no comfort, 
but only a great cloud of unrelieved unhappiness. 

At last, sick with crying, he fell asleep. 


The Eliots’ Katy^ 


MARGARET DELAND 

S HE walked swiftly, thrusting her body forward, her head 
driving like a wedge into the wind, and her big hands 
clutching at the flapping cape. The stars were thick in the 

^ From Neu/ Friends in Old Chester^ by Margaret Deland, by permission of 
the publishers, Harper & Brothers. 
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velvet blackness of a sky swept clean of clouds by the gale. 
The road was slippery with trodden snow and the ridges of 
the wheel ruts were like iron, with sifted snow between them 
. . . a terrible night of tumultuous cold! And she had twenty 
miles ahead of her. . . . Once she put her hand to her throat, 
fumbling with the wraps and mufflers, and managed to pull 
out that little locket; she stood still long enough to kiss it hard 
—then she pushed it down into her bosom, and, as if some 
wine had touched her lips, beat on into the wind; sometimes 
she even ran a few steps. It was the straining, staggering slip¬ 
periness of the road that held her back more than the wind. 
Katy had gone over that road, back and forth, ten times in 
these five years, so she knew how long it took to make certain 
distances: to the big red bam on the left, half an hour—and 
almost two miles; to the Jay’s house, on the other side of the 
river, another two miles. An hour in all. But it could not be 
so to-night. Sometimes, hurrying and running, she cried aloud: 
“God, don’t let her die on me—keep her alive—keep her alive!” 
The wind, like a great hand, pushed her back; her hobnail 
shoes slipped and slid; once she fell—and rose with an oath. 
As she staggered to her feet a little shadow moved in the 
road; it was a cat, dragging what seemed to be a crushed leg. 
Katy picked the little creature up; “I bet,” she said, “it got 
into somebody’s trap! Folks that sets traps is crool devils.” She 
stood still, feeling the poor little body all over with her gentle 
fingers and detecting the wincing recoil of a bleeding foot; she 
sighed and shook her head. “I got j;o lug it along, I suppose,” 
she said; “I can’t leave it ’ere to freeze.” She tucked the little 
thing into the warm curve of her arm, and started on, head 
down, battering her way into the wind. 
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Morning^ 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

D awn came sharp and chill with red clouds on a faint green 
sky and drops of water on every leaf and blade. A breeze 
blew over the garden, dropping dew and dropping petals, shiv¬ 
ered over the drenched paddocks, and was lost in the sombre 
bush. In the sky some tiny stars floated for a moment and 
then they were gone—they were dissolved like bubbles. And 
plain to be heard in the early quiet was the sound of the creek 
in the paddock running over the brown stones, running in and 
out of the sandy hollows, hiding under clumps of dark berry 
bushes, spilling into a swamp of yellow water flowers and 
cresses. ' 

And then at the first beam of sun the birds begjya^B^ 
cheeky birds, starlings and mynahs, whistled on the lawns, the 
little birds, the goldfinches and linnets and fan-tails flicked from 
bough to bough. A lovely kingfisher perched on the paddock 
fence preening his rich beauty, and a tui sang his three notes 
and laughed and sang them again. 

“How loud the birds are,” said Linda in her dream. She was 
walking with her father through a green paddock sprinkled 
with daisies. Suddenly he bent down and parted the grasses 
and showed her a tiny ball of fluff just at her feet. “Oh, Papa, 
the darling.” She made a cup of her hands and caught the 
tiny bird and stroked its head with her finger. It was quite 
tame. But a funny thing happened. As she stroked it began 
to swell, it ruffled and pouched, it grew bigger and bigger 
and its round eyes seemed to smile knowingly at her. Now 

^ Reprinted from “Prelude” in Bliss and Other Stories by Katherine Mansfield, 
by permission of and special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized 
publishers. 
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her arms were hardly wide enough to hold it and she dropped 
it into her apron. It had become a baby with a big naked head 
and a gaping bird-mouth, opening and shutting. Her father 
broke into a loud clattering laugh and she woke to see Burnell 
standing by the windows rattling the Venetian blind up to the 
very top. 

“Hullo,” he said. “Didn’t wake you, did I? Nothing much 
wrong with the weather this morning.” 

He was enormously pleased. Weather like this set a final 
seal on his bargain. He felt, somehow, that he had bought the 
lovely day, too—got it chucked in dirt cheap with the house 
and ground. He dashed off to his bath and Linda turned over 
and raised herself on one elbow to see the room by daylight. 
All the furniture had found a place—all the old paraphernalia— 
as she expressed it. Even the photographs were on the mantel¬ 
piece and the medicine bottles on the shelf above the wash- 
stand. Her clothes lay across a chair—her outdoor things, a 
purple cape and a round hat with a plume in it. Looking at 
them she wished that she was going away from this house, too. 
And she saw herself driving away from them all in a little 
buggy, driving away from everybody and not even wav¬ 
ing. . . . 

“Pat, Pat.” She heard the servant girl calling. But Pat was 
evidently hard to find; the silly voice went baa-baaing through 
the garden. 

Linda did not rest again until the final slam of the front door 
told her that Stanley was really ^one. 

Later she heard her children playing in the garden. Lottie’s 
stolid, compact little voice cried: “Ke-zia. Isa-bel.” She was 
always getting lost or losing people only to find them again, 
to her great surprise, round the next tree or the next corner. 
“Oh, there you are after all.” They had been turned out after 
breakfast and told not to come back to the house until they 
were called. Isabel wheeled a neat pramload of prim dolls and 
Lottie was allowed for a great treat to walk beside her holding 
the doll’s parasol over the face of the wax one. 
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“Where are you going to, Kezia?” asked Isabel, who longed 
to find some light and menial duty that Kezia might perform 
and so be roped in under her government. 

“Oh, just away,” said Kezia. 

Then she did not hear them any more. What a glare there 
was in the room. She hated blinds pulled up to the top at any 
time, but in the morning it was intolerable. She turned over to 
the wall and idly, with one finger, she traced a poppy on the 
wall-paper with a leaf and a stem and a fat bursting bud. In 
the quiet, and under her tracing finger, the poppy seemed to 
come alive. She could feel the sticky, silky petals, the stem, 
hairy like a gooseberry skin, the rough leaf and the tight glazed 
bud. Things had a habit of coming alive like that. Not only 
large substantial things like furniture, but curtains and the pat¬ 
terns of stuffs and the fringes of quilts and cushions. How 
often she had seen the tassel fringe of her quilt change into a 
funny procession of dancers with priests attending. . . . For 
there were some tassels that did not dance at all but walked 
stately, bent forward as if praying or canting. How often the 
medicine bottles had turned into a row of little men with 
brown top-hats on; and the washstand jug had a way of sitting 
in a basin like a fat bird in a round nest. 

“I dreamed about birds last night,” thought Linda. What 
was it? She had forgotten. But the strangest part of this coming 
alive of things was what they did. They listened, they seemed 
to swell out with some mysterious important content, and 
when they were full she felt that they smiled. But it was not 
for her, only, their sly secret smile; they were members of a 
secret society and they smiled among themselves. Sometimes, 
when she had fallen asleep in the daytime, she woke and could 
not lift a finger, could not even turn her eyes to left or right 
because THEY were there; sometimes when she went out of 
a room and left it empty, she knew as she clicked the door to 
that THEY were filling it. And there were times in the eve¬ 
nings when she was upstairs, perhaps, and everybody else was 
down, when she could hardly escape from them. Then she 
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could not hurry, she could not hum a tune; if she tried to say 
ever so carelessly—“Bother that old thimble”—THEY were not 
deceived. THEY knew how frightened she was; THEY saw 
how she turned her head away as she passed the mirror. What 
Linda always felt was that THEY wanted something of her, 
and she knew that if she gave herself up and was quiet, more 
than quiet, silent, motionless, something would really happen. 

“It’s very quiet now,” she thought. She opened her eyes 
wide, and she heard the silence spinning its soft endless web. 
How lightly she breathed; she scarcely had to breathe at all. 

Yes, everything had come alive down to the minutest, tiniest 
particle, and she did not feel her bed, she floated, held up in 
the air. Only she seemed to be listening with her wide open 
watchful eyes, waiting for some one to come who just did not 
come, watching for something to happen that just did not 
happen. 



Section III: People and Associated Places 


Mr. Micawber^ 


CHARLES DICKENS 

HE counting-house clock was at half-past twelve, and there 
was general preparation for going to dinner, when Mr. 
Quinion tapped at the counting-house window, and beckoned 
to me to go in. I went in, and found there a stoutish, middle- 
aged person, in a brown surtout and black tights and shoes, 
with no more hair upon his head (which was a large one, and 
very shining) than there is upon a egg, and with a very ex¬ 
tensive face, which he turned full upon me. His clothes were 
shabby, but he had an imposing shirt-collar on. He carried a 
jaunty sort of a stick, with a large pair of rusty tassels to it; 
and a quizzing-glass hung outside his coat,—for ornament, I 
afterwards found, as he very seldom looked through it, and 
couldn’t see anything when he did. 

“This,” said Mr. Quinion in allusion to myself, “is he.” 

“This,” said the stranger, with a certain condescending roll 
in his voice, and a certain indescribable air of doing something 
genteel, which impressed me very much, “is Master Copper- 
field. I hope I see you well, sir?” 

I said I was very well, and hoped he was. I was sufficiently 
ill at ease. Heaven knows; but it was not in my nature to com¬ 
plain much at that time of my life, so I said I was very well, 
and hoped he was. 

^ From David Copperfidd, by Charles Dickens. 
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“I am,” said the stranger, “thank Heaven, quite well. I have 
received a letter from Mr. Murdstone, in which he mentions 
that he would desire me to receive into an apartment in the rear 
of my house, which is at present unoccupied—and is, in short, 
to be let as a—in short,” said the stranger, with a smile and in 
a burst of confidence, “as a bedroom—the young beginner 
whom I have now the pleasure to—” and the stranger waved his 
hand, and settled his chin in his shirt collar. 

“This is Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion to me. 

“Ahem!” said the stranger, “that is my name.” 

“Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion, “is known to Mr. Murd¬ 
stone. He takes orders for us on commission, when he can get 
any. He has been written to by Mr. Murdstone, on the subject 
of your lodgings, and he will receive you as a lodger.” 

“My address,” said Mr. Micawber, “is Windsor Terrace, 
City Road. I—in short,” said Mr. Micawber, with the same 
genteel air, and in another burst of confidence—“I live there.” 

I made a bow. 

“Under the impression,” said Mr. Micawber, “that your pere¬ 
grinations in this metropolis have not as yet been extensive, 
and that you might have some difficulty in penetrating the 
arcana of the Modern Babylon in the direction of the City 
Road—in short,” said Mr. Micawber, in another burst of con¬ 
fidence, “that you might lose yourself—I shall be happy to call 
this evening, and install you in the knowledge of the near¬ 
est way.” 

I thanked him with all my heart, for it was friendly in him 
to offer to take that trouble. 

“At what hour,” said Mr. Micawber, “shall I —” 

“At about eight,” said Mr. Quinion. 

“At about eight,” said Mr. Micawber. “I beg to wish you 
good day, Mr. Quinion. I will intrude no longer.” 

So he put on his hat, and went out with his cane under his 
arm: very upright, and humming a tune when he was clear of 
the counting-house. 
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Lady Castlewood^ 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

T aking Harry by the hand as soon as they were both de¬ 
scended from their horses, Mr. Holt led him across the 
court, and under a low door to rooms on a level with the 
ground; one of which Father Holt said was to be the boy’s 
chamber, the other on the other side of the passage being the 
Father’s own; and as soon as the little man’s face was washed, 
and the Father’s own dress arranged, Harry’s guide took him 
once more to the door by which my Lord had entered the 
hall, and up a stair, and through an ante-room to my Lady’s 
drawing-room—an apartment than which Harry thought he 
had never seen anything more grand—no, not in the Tower of 
London, which he had just visited. Indeed, the chamber was 
richly ornamented in the manner of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
with great stained windows at either end, and hangings of 
tapestry, which the sun shining through the coloured glass 
painted of a thousand hues; and here in state, by the fire, sate 
a lady, to whom the priest took up Harry, who was indeed 
amazed by her appearance. 

My Lady Viscountess’s face was daubed with white and red 
up to the eyes, to which the paint gave an unearthly glare; 
she had a tower of lace on her head, under which was a bush 
of black curls—borrowed curls—so that no wonder little Harry 
Esmond was scared when he was first presented to her—the 
kind priest acting as master of the ceremonies at that solemn 
introduction—and he stared at her with eyes almost as great as 
her own, as he had stared at the player woman who had acted 
the wicked tragedy-queen, when the players came down to 


' From The History of Henry Esmond^ by William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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Ealing Fair. She sate in a great chair by the fire-corner; in her 
lap was a spaniel dog that barked furiously; on a little tabic 
by her was her Ladyship’s snuff-box and her sugar-plum box. 
She wore a dress of black velvet, and a petticoat of flame- 
coloured brocade. She had as many rings on her fingers as the 
old woman of Banbury Cross, and pretty small feet which she 
was fond of showing, with great gold clocks to her stockings, 
and white pantofles with red heels; and an odour of musk was 
shook out of her garments whenever she moved or quitted the 
room, leaning on her tortoiseshell stick, little Fury barking at 
her heels. 

Mrs. Tusher, the parson’s wife, was with my Lady. She had 
been waiting-woman to her Ladyship in the late Lord’s time, 
and, having her soul in that business, took naturally to it when 
the Viscountess of Castlewood returned to inhabit her father’s 
house. 

“1 present to your Ladyship your kinsman and little page of 
honour. Master Henry Esmond,” Mr. Holt said, bowing lowly, 
with a sort of comical humility. “Make a pretty bow to my 
Lady, Monsieur; and then another little bow, not so low, to 
Madame Tusher—the fair priestess of Castlewood.” 

“Where I have lived and hope to die, sir,” says Madame 
Tusher, giving a hard look at the brat, and then at my Lady. 

Upon her the boy’s whole attention was for a time directed. 
He could not keep his great eyes off from her. Since the 
Empress of Ealing, he had seen nothing so awful. 

“Does my appearance please yoU, little page?” asked the lady. 

“He would be very hard to please if it didn’t,” cried Madame 
Tusher. 

“Have done, you silly Maria,” said Lady Castlewood. 

“Where I’m attached. I’m attached, Madame—and I’d die 
rather than not say so.” 

“/e meurs ou je rrCattache^'' Mr. Holt said, with a polite grin. 
“The ivy says so in the picture, and clings to the oak like a 
fond parasite as it is.” 

“Paricide, sir!” cries Mrs. Tusher. 
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“Hush, Tusher—you are always bickering with Father Holt,” 
cried my Lady. “Come and kiss my hand, child;” and the oak 
held out a branch to little Harry Esmond, who took and duti¬ 
fully kissed the lean old hand, upon the gnarled knuckles of 
which there glittered a hundred rings. 

“To kiss that hand would make many a pretty fellow 
happy!” cried Mrs. Tushcr: on which my Lady crying out, 
“Go, you foolish Tusher!” and tapping her with her great fan, 
Tusher ran forward to seize her hand and kiss it. Fury arose 
and barked furiously at Tusher; and Father Holt looked on 
at this queer scene, with arch, grave glances. 

The awe exhibited by the little boy perhaps pleased the lady 
on whom this artless flattery was bestowed; for having gone 
down on his knee (as Father Holt had directed him, and the 
mode then was) and performed his obeisance, she said, “Page 
Esmond, my groom of the chamber will inform you what your 
duties are, when you wait upon my Lord and me; and good 
Father Holt will instruct you as becomes a gentleman of our 
name. You will pay him obedience in everything, and I pray 
you may grow to be as learned and as good as your tutor.” 


The Dairy Maid^ 


FRANK NORRIS 

O N HIS way to the bams, Annixter was obliged to pass by 
the open door of the dairy-house. Hilma Tree was inside, 
singing at her work; her voice of a velvety huskiness, more of 
the chest than of the throat, mingling with the liquid dashing 
of the milk in the vats and churns, and the clear, sonorous 

' From The Octopus^ by Frank Norris, copyright, 1901, by Doublcday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. 
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clinking of the cans and pans. Annixter turned into the dairy- 
house, pausing on the threshold, looking about him. Hilma 
stood bathed from head to foot in the torrent of sunlight that 
poured in upon her from the three wide-open windows. She 
was charming, delicious, radiant of youth, of health, of well¬ 
being. Into her eyes, wide open, brown, rimmed with their 
fine, thin line of intense black lashes, the sun set a diamond 
flash; the same golden light glowed all around her thick, moist 
hair, lambent, beautiful, a sheen of almost metallic lustre, and 
reflected itself upon her wet lips, moving with the words of 
her singing. The whiteness of her skin under the caress of this 
hale, vigorous morning light was dazzling, pure, of a fineness 
beyond words. Beneath the sweet modulation of her chin, the 
reflected light from the burnished copper vessel she was carry¬ 
ing set a vibration of pale gold. Overlaying the flush of rose in 
her cheeks, seen only when she stood against the sunlight, was 
a faint sheen of down, a lustrous floss, delicate as the pollen 
of a flower, or the impalpable powder of a moth’s wing. She 
was moving to and fro about her work, alert, joyous, robust; 
and from all the fine, full amplitude of her figure, from her 
thick white neck, sloping downward to her shoulders, from 
the deep, feminine swell of her breast, the vigorous maturity 
of her hips, there was disengaged a vibrant note of gayety, of 
exuberant animal life, sane, honest, strong. She wore a skirt of 
plain blue calico and a shirtwaist of pink linen, clean, trim; 
while her sleeves turned back to her shoulders, showed her 
large, white arms, wet with milk,' redolent and fragrant with 
milk, glowing and resplendent in the early morning light. 

On the threshold, Annixter took off his hat. 

“Good morning. Miss Hilma.” 

Hilma, who had set down the copper can on top of the vat, 
turned about quickly. 

“Oh, good morning, sir”; and, unconsciously, she made a 
little gesture of salutation with her hand, raising it paft way to¬ 
ward her head, as a man would have done. 
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Indians^ 


FRANCIS PARKMAN 

H enry Chatillon and I rode out in the morning, and, de¬ 
scending the western side of the Bluff, were crossing the 
plain beyond. Something that seemed to me a file of buffalo 
came into view, descending the hills several miles before us. 
But Henry reined in his horse, and, peering across the prairie 
with a better and more practised eye, soon discovered its real 
nature. “Indians!” he said. “Old Smoke’s lodges, I b’lieve. 
Come; let us go! Wah! get up, now, ‘Five Hundred Dollar.’” 
And laying on the lash with good will, he galloped forward, 
and 1 rode by his side. Not long after, a black speck became 
visible on the prairie, full two miles off. It grew larger and 
larger; it assumed the form of a man and horse; and soon we 
could discern a naked Indian, careering at full gallop towards 
us. When within a furlong he wheeled his horse in a wide 
circle, and made him describe various mystic figures upon the 
prairie; Henry immediately compelled “Five Hundred Dollar” 
to execute similar evolutions. “It is Old Smoke’s village,” said 
he, interpreting these signals; “didn’t I say so?” 

As the Indian approached we stopped to wait for him, when 
suddenly he vanished, sinking, as it were, into the earth. He 
had come upon one of the deep ravines that everywhere inter¬ 
sect these prairies. In an instant the rough head of his horse 
stretched upward from the edge, and the rider and steed came 
scrambling out, and bounded up to us; a sudden jerk of the 
rein brought the wild panting horse to a full stop. Then fol¬ 
lowed the needful formality of shaking hands. I forget our 
visitor’s name. He was a young fellow, of no note in his nation; 

*From The California and Oregon Trails by Francis Parkman. 
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yet in his person and equipments he was a good specimen of a 
Dahcotah warrior in his ordinary travelling dress. Like most of 
his people, he was nearly six feet high; lithely and gracefully, 
yet strongly proportioned; and with a skin singularly clear 
and delicate. He wore no paint; his head was bare; and his long 
hair was gathered in a clump behind, to the top of which was 
attached transversely, both by way of ornament and talisman, 
the mystic whistle, made of the wing-bone of the war-eagle, 
and endowed with various magic virtues. From the back of his 
head descended a line of glittering brass plates, tapering from 
the size of a doubloon to that of a half-dime, a cumbrous orna¬ 
ment, in high vogue among the Dahcotahs, and for which 
they pay the traders a most extravagant price; his chest and 
arms were naked, the buffalo robe, worn over them when at 
rest, had fallen about his waist, and was confined there by a 
belt. This, with the gay moccasins on his feet, completed his 
attire. For arms he carried a quiver of dog-skin at his back, 
and a rude but powerful bow in his hand. His horse had no 
bridle; a cord of hair, lashed around his jaw, served in place 
of one. The saddle was made of wood covered with raw hide, 
and both pommel and cantle rose perpendicularly full eighteen 
inches, so that the warrior was wedged firmly in his seat, 
whence nothing could dislodge him but the bursting of the 
girths. 

Advancing with our new companion, we found more of his 
people, seated in a circle on the top of a hill; while a rude pro¬ 
cession came straggling down the neighboring hollow, men, 
women, and children, with horses dragging the lodge-poles 
behind them. All that morning, as we moved forward, tall 
savages were stalking silently about us. At noon we reached 
Horse Creek. The main body of the Indians had arrived before 
us. On the farther bank stood a large and strong man, nearly 
naked, holding a white horse by a long cord, and eying us as 
we approached. This was the chief, whom Henry called “Old 
Smoke.” Just behind him his youngest and favorite squaw sat 
astride a fine mule, covered with caparisons of whitened 
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skins, garnished with blue and white beads, and fringed with 
little ornaments of metal that tinkled with every movement 
of the animal. The girl had a light clear complexion, enlivened 
by a spot of vermilion on each cheek; she smiled, not to say 
grinned, upon us, showing two gleaming rows of white teeth. 
In her hand she carried the tall lance of her unchivalrous lord, 
fluttering with feathers; his round white shield hung at the 
side of her mule; and his pipe was slung at her back. Her dress 
was a tunic of deer-skin, made beautifully white by means of 
a species of clay found on the prairie, ornamented with beads, 
arranged in figures more gay than tasteful, and with long 
fringes at all the scams. Not far from the chief stood a group 
of stately figures, their white buffalo-robes thrown over their 
shoulders, gazing coldly upon us; and in the rear, for several 
acres, the ground was covered with a temporary encampment. 
Warriors, women, and children swarmed like bees; hundreds 
of dogs, of all sizes and colors, ran restlessly about; and, close 
at hand, the wide shallow stream was alive with boys, girls, 
and young stjuaws splashing, screaming, and laughing in the 
water. At the same time a long train of emigrants with their 
heavy wagons was crossing the creek and dragging on in slow 
procession by the encampment of the people whom they and 
their descendants, in the space of a century, are to sweep from 
the face of the earth. 

The encampment itself was merely a temporary one during 
the heat of the day. None of the lodges were pitched; but 
their heavy leather coverings, and the long poles used to sup¬ 
port them, were scattered everywhere, among weapons, do¬ 
mestic utensils, and the rude harness of mules and horses. The 
squaws of each lazy warrior had made him a shelter from the 
sun, by stretching a few buffalo-robes, or the corner of a 
lodge-covering, upon poles; and here he sat in the shade, with 
a favorite young squaw, perhaps, at his side, glittering with 
all imaginable trinkets. Before him stood the insignia of his 
rank as a warrior, his white shield of bull-hide, his medicine- 
bag, his bow and quiver, his lance and his pipe, raised aloft 
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on a tripod of poles. Except the dogs, the most active and noisy 
tenants of the camp were the old women, ugly as Macbeth’s 
witches, with hair streaming loose in the wind, and nothing 
but the tattered fragment of an old buffalo-robe to hide their 
shrivelled limbs. The days of their favoritism passed two gen¬ 
erations ago; now the heaviest labors of the camp devolved 
upon them; they must harness the horses, pitch the lodges, dress 
the buffalo-robes, and bring in meat for the hunters. With the 
cracked voices of these hags, the clamor of dogs, the shouting 
and laughing of children and girls, and the listless tranquillity 
of the warriors, the whole scene had an effect too lively and 
picturesque to be forgotten. 


The Conjurer’s House^ 


JULIA PETERKIN 

rpHE road leaving the Quarters ran straight to the river 
which was the plantation’s main highway out into the 
world, the faithful carrier which took away its bales of cotton 
and brought back all its luxuries. The road’s deep ruts cut by 
slow-moving wagon-wheels ran side by side past cotton-fields, 
through woods where last year’s fallen leaves and brown pine- 
needles made them dim and where every grass-blade or leaf 
budding up above the ground was crushed back into the earth 
by the cloven feet of patient oxen or small, round, quicker- 
stepping mule hoofs. 

As the road reached the brow of the hill, it slackened its 
gait and sent a small fork off to one side. Mary followed this 
as it crept cautiously and with painstaking curves through 

' From Scarlet Sister Mary, by Julia Peterkin, copyright, 1928. Used by special 
permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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thickets, under low-hanging trees whose roots clutched the 
earth, until the cabin where Old Daddy Cudjoe lived came in 
sight. Small, dilapidated, paintless, lonely, it squatted low on 
the ground in the midst of a confusion of little rickety out¬ 
buildings. A crape-myrtle tree beside it was gorgeous with 
leaves that the heat had dyed in every shade of crimson and 
yellow. Frosty blueberries filled the tall cedar that rose behind 
it and a giant hickory scattered golden leaves over the cabin’s 
sagging roof every time a breeze came up from the river and 
stirred the air. 

Daddy Cudjoe’s cabin sat on a hill just above the river bank, 
its weathered roof green with moss, its old cracked sides the 
color of the deep shadows cast around it by the twisted live- 
oak trees. Chickens scratched around the door. A mother hog 
lying under a tree fed her babies and, when Mary passed, she 
blinked and grunted but did not move. An old horse munched 
eagerly at a dry grass patch, and one of his eyes was white 
with blindness. 

Daddy Cudjoe, shriveled, old, crooked-legged, white-bearded 
man, came hobbling up from the spring with a bucket of 
water, and his face beamed as he spied Mary. His stumbling 
old feet hurried faster until he reached her, then, putting his 
bucket on the ground, he took off his tattered old hat, and 
plucking at a white forelock with his crumpled fingers, he 
pulled a foot back and made a fine bow. 

His words were broken into bits by stammering, but Mary 
understood them; he was glad to see her; she looked as sweet 
and pretty as a flower garden in the springtime; she must come 
in and sit down and have a cup of newly steeped life-elastic 
tea that he had just finished brewing; it would do her good. 
Nothing is better in the fall than life-elastic tea. 

Daddy Cudjoe was used to having people come to him for 
advice, and he knew how to make them feel at home. Mary 
had never been here before, but when she was a child, when¬ 
ever she saw the old, white-haired, bent man passing the house, 
or in the woods digging roots, she always ran from him, and 
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he would stop and laugh and shake his fist and cackle out, 
“You better run! If I catch you, I’ll conjure you!” and he 
looked so strange, with his black eyes shining under thick, 
white, bushy brows, she believed he would. 

His cabin’s two rooms ran the length of the house with a 
low board wall between them, one for Daddy Cud joe to sleep 
in and the other for him to work in. Mary sat down by the 
fireplace, whose hearth was filled with steaming pots. Strange 
smells rose. Medicine, charms, love- and hate-potions all mixed 
their breaths together as they brewed side by side on the 
red coals. 

“De sight o’ you’ face makes my eyeballs feel pure rich,” 
Daddy Cud joe greeted Mary. 

He poured her the drink, then he nibbed his knotted hands 
together, and with a kind smile asked, “What you want, 
daughter?” 

There was no use to hesitate, she might as well talk right out 

“I want a charm for July, Daddy Cudjoe. July’s got a 
side-gal.” 


King Solomon of Kentucky^ 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 

/^NE dollah an’ a half,” resumed the sheriff; and falling into 
the tone of a facile auctioneer he rattled on: 

“One dollah an’ a half foh ole Sol’mon—sol, sol, sol,—do, re, 
mi, fa, sol,—do, re, mi, fa, sol! Why, gentlemen, you can set 
the king to music!” 

All this time the vagrant had stood in the center of that 

‘ From "King Solomon of Kentucky,” in Flute and Violin^ by James Lane 
Allen, by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company. 
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close ring of jeering and humorous bystanders—a baffling text 
from which to have preached a sermon on the infirmities of 
our imperfect humanity. Some years before, perhaps as a 
master-stroke of derision, there had been given to him that 
title which could but heighten the contrast of his personality 
and estate with every suggestion of the ancient sacred mag¬ 
nificence; and never had the mockery seemed so fine as at 
this moment, when he was led forth into the streets to receive 
the lowest sentence of the law upon his poverty and dissolute 
idleness. He was apparently in the very prime of life—a strik¬ 
ing figure, for nature at least had truly done some royal work 
on him. Over six feet in height, erect, with limbs well shaped 
and sinewy, with chest and neck full of the lines of great 
power, a large head thickly covered with long reddish hair, 
eyes blue, face beardless, complexion fair but discolored by low 
passions and excesses—such was old King Solomon. He wore 
a stiff, high, black Castor hat of the period, with the crown 
smashed in and the torn rim hanging down over one ear; a 
black cloth coat in the old style, ragged and buttonless; a white 
cotton shirt, with the broad collar crumpled, wide open at the 
neck and down his sunburnt bosom; blue jeans pantaloons, 
patched at the seat and the knees; and ragged cotton socks that 
fell down over the tops of his dusty shoes, which were open 
at the heels. 

In one comer of his sensual mouth rested the stump of a 
cigar. Once during the proceedings he had produced another, 
lighted it, and continued quietly smoking. If he took to him¬ 
self any shame as the central figure of this ignoble perform¬ 
ance, no one knew it. There was something almost royal in his 
unconcern. The humor, the badinage, the open contempt, of 
which he was the public target, fell thick and fast upon him, 
but as harmlessly as would balls of pith upon a coat of mail. 
In truth, there was that in his great, lazy, gentle, good-humored 
bulk and bearing which made the gibes seem all but despicable. 
He shuffled from one foot to the other as though he found it 
a trial to stand up so long, but all the while looking the spec- 
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tators full in the eyes without the least impatience. He suffered 
the man of the factory to walk round him and push and pinch 
his muscles as calmly as though he had been the show bull at 
a country fair. Once only, when the sheriff had pointed across 
the street at the figure of Mr. Clay, he had looked quickly in 
that direction with a kindling light in his eye and a passing 
flush on his face. For the rest, he seemed like a man who has 
drained his cup of human life and has nothing left him but to 
fill again and drink without the least surprise or eagerness. 

The bidding between the man of the factory and the stu¬ 
dent had gone slowly on. The price had reached ten dollars. 
The heat was intense, the sheriff tired. Then something oc¬ 
curred to revivify the scene. Across the market-place and 
towards the steps of the courthouse there suddenly came trun¬ 
dling along in breathless haste a huge old negress, carrying on 
one arm a large shallow basket containing apple crab-lantems 
and fresh gingerbread. With a series of half-articulate grunts 
and snorts she approached the edge of the crowd and tried to 
force her way through. She coaxed, she begged, she elbowed 
and pushed and scolded, now laughing, and now with a pas¬ 
sion of tears in her thick, excited voice. All at once, catching 
sight of the sheriff, she lifted one ponderous brown arm, naked 
to the elbow, and waved her hand to him above the heads of 
those in front. 

“Hole on, marster! Hole on!” she cried, in a tone of humor¬ 
ous entreaty. “Don’ knock ’im off till I come! Gim me a bid 
at ’im!” 

The sheriff paused and smiled. The crowd made way 
tumultuously, with broad laughter and comment. 

“Stan’ aside theah an’ let Aun’ Charlotte in!” 

^^Now you’ll see biddin’!” 

“Get out of the way foh Aun’ Charlotte!” 

“Up, my free niggah! Hurrah foh Kentucky!” 

A moment more and she stood inside the ring of spectators, 
her basket on the pavement at her feet, her hands plumped 
akimbo into her fathomless sides, her head up, and the soft. 
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motherly eyes turned eagerly upon the sheriff. Of the crowd 
she seemed unconscious, and on the vagrant before her she 
had not cast a single glance. 

She was dressed with perfect neatness. A red and yellow 
Madras kerchief was bound about her head in a high coil, 
and another was crossed over the bosom of her stiffly starched 
and smoothly ironed blue cottonadc dress. Rivulets of per¬ 
spiration ran down over her nose, her temples, and around her 
ears, and disappeared mysteriously in the creases of her brown 
neck. A single drop accidentally hung glistening like a diamond 
on the circlet of one of her large brass earrings. 

The sheriff looked at her a moment, smiling, but a little dis¬ 
concerted. The spectacle was unprecedented. 

“What do you want heah, Aun’ Charlotte?” he asked, kindly, 
“You can’t sell yo’ pies an’ gingerbread heah.” 

“I don’ warf sell no pies en gingerbread,” she replied, con¬ 
temptuously. “I wan’ bid on A?i7w,” and she nodded sidewise at 
the vagrant. 


A Visit to the Editorial Office^ 


KATHARINE BRUSH 

T he editorial offices of the Symposium were on the twen¬ 
tieth floor of an office building in the Forties. The recep¬ 
tion room, into which you stepped direct from the elevators, 
was large and beautiful, dim and imposing. Toby found him¬ 
self snatching his hat off with almost guilty haste, as though 
he had just discovered that he was in church. A quiet room. 
Thick rugs muffled his footfalls as he crossed it diagonally, 

^From Young Man of Manhattan^ copyrighted 1930 by Katharine Brush, 
and reprinted by permission of the publishers, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
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headed for the appointment desk in the comer. People were 
sitting about stiffly, silently, in carved chairs with tall backs, 
waiting. They might have been there for hours. They had that 
air. 

Presiding behind the desk was a highly appropriate young 
woman, a disdainful beauty, auburn-haired, grey-eyed. With 
elbows sheathed in sleek black satin resting on the wood before 
her, she sat turning a pencil around and around in her fingers. 
She had long rosy nails, like petals petrified and lacquered, and 
her marcel wave was four concentric circles around a part, 
as if a pebble had been dropped in a pool of copper. She be¬ 
longed to the room. She was, you felt, the inspiration of the 
decorator who had done it. As well remove the tapestries and 
paintings from the walls as let this bit of bric-a-brac go out 
to lunch. . , . 

There was a pad on the desk before her, and a telephone at 
her hand. Toby supplied his name and the object of his visit, 
and watched these statements scribbled on the pad. Then, from 
the nearest carved chair, he heard them being transmitted 
through the telephone to someone—as, indeed, did everyone 
else in the room. 

“McLean,” said the young woman’s cool clear voice. 
“M-c-L-e-a-n. About a story he sent in five weeks ago.” 

It was rather distressing. Toby sat bent forward, his fore¬ 
arms on his knees, his eyes much interested in what his fingers 
were doing to his hat-brim. In this moment he perceived that 
he was being a pest. He knew' it. All these other people 
knew it. 

The young woman hung up the receiver and pushed the 
telephone to one side. Lightly she pressed her copper hair close 
to one cheek with the tips of three fingers. “If you’ll wait,” she 
remarked to Toby. 

He waited. He recovered his equanimity, the limelight hav¬ 
ing shifted to a newcomer who bore a mammoth thin thing 
in paper wrappings, evidently a drawing, and who with en¬ 
viable familiarity and ease addressed the goddess at the desk as 
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“Gert.’* Toby relaxed against his chair and glanced about him. 
Four people waiting. A college-looking girl in a green felt hat 
and woolen stockings, probably wanting a job. (“I majored in 
English—”). A lady of uncertain age with very large ankles, 
balancing a portfolio on a slippery mink lap. (“I have a few 
little poems—”). A timid troubled small man with red- 
rimmed peering eyes. (“I know your time is valuable, but if 
you could spare a w/wute—”). The fourth person was more 
difficult to classify, since an outspread newspaper concealed all 
of him but the sharp-creased trouser-legs and the dark gray 
spats and the dull black shoes. Toby decided, for no particular 
reason, that this was an authors’ agent. 

Having solved these human equations to his satisfaction, he 
lit a cigarette and moved to a scat beside a table, where there 
were ash trays. Here, under a lamp, lay the January issues of 
the several magazines published by this corporation, each in a 
special lettered leather cover of its own. He picked up the 
Symposium and leafed through it slowly. Stories by the usual 
people. The Big Names. ‘‘I’ve got a crust,” he thought. “Try¬ 
ing to crash in here!” But there were names he didn’t know. 
One or two. . . . 

He closed the magazine, and put it back and just sat. The 
room was not so very quiet now. People came and went, 
through two heavy doors that gave quick glimpses of corridors 
beyond, and other doors. The man with the drawing had dis¬ 
appeared within. A girl in a smocked navy-blue silk dress had 
emerged and .smiled at the lady of uncertain age, saying, “He 
can see you now. Miss Pease,” and Miss Pease’s sturdy ankles 
had carried her, portfolio and mink and all, inside. A whistling 
pimpled youth had come out, dangling galley proofs in his 
hand. A man with dramatic, snow-white hair and a youngish 
sun-burned face had stepped from an elevator and gone inside, 
not stopping at the desk, barely nodding to the goddess. Two 
stenographers in hats and coats had rung for a down-going 
elevator and were waiting under a red light, pulling their 
gloves on. Typewriters and adding machines and telephone 
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bells could be heard, remotely. On floors higher than this one, 
people were mailing many letters; every few seconds the swift 
white flashes of envelopes sped, whispering, down the per¬ 
pendicular narrow chute of glass. 

Toby stirred restlessly. He crooked his elbow to uncover 
his wristwatch, but his wrist was bare, and he remembered 
that he had left the watch on the chiffonier at home, having 
been in too great a hurry to strap it on. It must be half past 
one, or later. He had been here at least a quarter of an hour. 
He hated to wait. Like all men who are not very busy, he re¬ 
sented the infringement on his time. He glanced appealingly 
toward the goddess. She was reading a book. He considered 
approaching her again and telling her that he had an appoint¬ 
ment somewhere else in ten more minutes. He decided against 
it. She would probably merely nod, saying, “Sorry.” 

He tilted his head against the chair and regarded with slant¬ 
ing vision the buckled patent leather pumps of a girl who had 
just arrived and who was occupying a neighboring chair. The 
girl’s ankles were crossed, and the sole of one new shoe was 
visible; the price mark was still stuck in the curve under the 
thin high heel. Idly he tried to make out what the figure was. 
... It occurred to him that he might utilize this waiting time 
by planning his drive for funds for Ann’s reimbursement. The 
fifteen hundred dollars he now owed was a new and different 
and infinitely more important fifteen hundred dollars; it was 
the value of his self-respect. He must have it. He must go after 
it all over again, redoubling his efforts. He ought to be think¬ 
ing about it, making plans. 

“Well,” he thought, “this story of mine is worth a couple of 
hundred dollars—if not to this outfit, to some other. And I can 
get the office to give me a month’s pay in advance—there’s 
five hundred more—five and two is seven—that’s half of it, right 
there! —” 

Heartening reflections. Sufficient, for the present. Feeling 
pleased, feeling that it was all going to be quite easy, he lit 
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another cigarette and fell to wondering how women ever 
walked on heels like those. . . . 

His wait ended abruptly. One of the two heavy doors opened 
again, it flew open, with an eflPect of great hurry and energy 
combined, and there appeared a lady with brown taut hair and 
a dark green tailored suit, who said audibly to the goddess as 
she shot across the threshold, “Where is he?” 

The goddess indicated Toby. Disposing of his cigarette, he 
rose to meet “Mr. Williard’s assistant.” She was, she added. 
Miss Holmes. A busy lady; this she did not add, nor did she 
need to. Toby thought he had never seen such a personification 
of alacrity, of vitality—of speed. Miss Holmes was a hare in a 
world of tortoises. She moved so much more fleetly than ordi¬ 
nary people as to make them seem hesitant and halt; and 
average speech, compared with her speech, drawled. . . . 

“Will you come this way?” she said, and immediately was 
off; Toby, at a brisk clip, following. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” she threw back over her 
shoulder. 

“Quite all right,” he murmured after her. 

At the door he caught up, and would have held it open for 
her; but Miss Holmes’ hand beat his to the knob, her shoulder 
pushed the panel. They were inside, hustling down a corridor, 
dodging the people they met, zigzagging wildly, “—like,” Toby 
thought, “two Fords in a movie.” He was amused. His mind 
was describing this flight for the eventual edification of Ann. 
“So fast the wind whistled in my ears—and you could’ve 
played cards on my coat-tail —” 

He was a little excited too. Expectant. For surely he was 
about to hear something favorable? They wouldn’t, surely, 
bring you this far to say, “Here, young man is your story. No 
reflection on the merits of the manuscript is implied. . . .” 

Miss Holmes presented her profile again for an instant. She 
had an aquiline nose and a thin mouth, like a pale pink piping. 
“We’ll go in my office,” she said. “Mr. Williard is talking to 
somebody. He’ll be tied up for some time. I’m afraid.” 
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“In here,” she added. 

Her office was small and bright, and cluttered astonishingly 
with letters, with manuscripts in bunches, with old magazines 
in heaps; with proofs and memoranda, dummies and files. A 
straw-haired stenographer toiling at a typewriting desk near 
the window presented a bent tan crcpe-de-chine back to the 
room. On the walls there were framed originals of illustrations 
and covers, and two or three autographed photographs of 
famous contributors. Miss Holmes closed the door, and slid 
into the swivel chair that cowered before the mass of miscel¬ 
lany on the desk. She nodded at the chair opposite. “Sit down, 
Mr.—‘McLeen?’ Or ‘McLean?’” 

Toby echoed the second pronunciation. He sat down, and 
finding Miss Holmes’ eyes watching him, smiled. She was nice. 
*A nice old girl with very bright brown eyes that sized him up, 
and approved him. “We click,” he thought, approving her. 
They would get along. 


Captain Ahab^ 


HERMAN MELVILLE 

F or several days after leaving Nantucket, nothing above 
hatches was seen of Captain Ahab. The mates regularly 
relieved each other at the watches, and for ought that could 
be seen to the contrary, they seemed to be the only com¬ 
manders of the ship; only they sometimes issued from the 
cabin with orders so sudden and peremptory, that after all it 
was plain they but commanded vicariously. Yes, thek supreme 
lord and dictator was there, though hitherto unseen by any 

*^From Moify Dick^ by Herman Melville. 
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eyes not permitted to penetrate into the now sacred retreat of 
the cabin. 

Every time I ascended to the deck from my watches below, 
I instantly gazed aft to mark if any strange face were visible; 
for my first vague disquietude touching the unknown captain, 
now in the seclusion of the sea, became almost a perturbation. 
This was strangely heightened at times by the ragged Elijah’s 
diabolical incoherences uninvitedly recurring to me, with a 
subtle energy 1 could not have before conceived of. But poorly 
could I withstand them, much as in other moods I was almost 
ready to smile at the solemn whimsicalities of that outlandish 
prophet of the wharves. But whatever it was of apprehensive¬ 
ness or uneasiness—to call it so—which I felt, yet whenever I 
came to look about me in the ship, it seemed against all war¬ 
ranty to cherish such emotions. For though the harpooners, 
with the great body of the crew, were a far more barbaric, 
heathenish, and motley set than any of the tame merchant- 
ship companies which my previous experiences had made me 
acquainted with, still I ascribed this—and rightly ascribed it— 
to the fierce uniqueness of the very nature of that wild Scan¬ 
dinavian vocation in which I had so abandonedly embarked. 
But it was especially the aspect of the three chief officers of 
the ship, the mates, which was most forcibly calculated to 
allay these colorless misgivings, and induce confidence and 
cheerfulness in every presentment of the voyage. Three better, 
more likely sea-officers and men, each in his own different way, 
could not readily be found, and they were every one of them 
Americans; a Nantucketer, a Vineyarder, a Cape man. Now, 
it being Christmas when the ship shot from out her harbor, 
for a space we had biting Polar weather, though all the time 
running away from it to the southward; and by every degree 
and minute of latitude which we sailed, gradually leaving that 
merciless winter, and all its intolerable weather behind us. It 
was one of those less lowering, but still grey and gloomy 
enough mornings of the transition, when with a fair wind the 
ship was rushing through the water with a vindictive sort of 
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leaping and melancholy rapidity, that as I mounted to the deck 
at the call of the forenoon watch, so soon as I levelled my 
glance towards the taffrail, foreboding shivers ran over me. 
Reality outran apprehension; Captain Ahab stood square upon 
his quarter-deck. 

There seemed no sign of common bodily illness about him, 
nor of the recovery from any. He looked like a man cut away 
from the stake, when the fire has overrunningly wasted all the 
limbs without consuming them, or taking away one particle 
from their compacted aged robustness. His whole high, broad 
form, seemed made of solid bronze, and shaped in an unaltera¬ 
ble mould, like Cellini’s cast Perseus. Threading its way out 
from among his grey hairs, and continuing right down one side 
of his tawny scorched face and neck, till it disappeared in his 
clothing, you saw a slender rod-like mark, lividly whitish. It 
resembled that perpendicular scam sometimes made in the 
straight, lofty trunk of a great tree, when the upper lightning 
tearingly darts down it, and without wrenching a single twig, 
peels and grooves out the bark from top to bottom, ere run¬ 
ning off into the soil, leaving the tree still greenly alive, but 
branded. Whether that mark was born with him, or whether 
it was the scar left by some desperate wound, no one could 
certainly say. By some tacit consent, throughout the voyage 
little or no allusion was made to it, especially by the mates. 
But once Tashtego’s senior, an old Gay-Head Indian among 
the crew, superstitiously asserted that not till he was full forty 
years old did Ahab become that way branded, and then it 
came upon him, not in the fury of any mortal fray, but in an 
elemental strife at sea. Yet, this wild hint seemed inferentially 
negatived, by what a grey Manxman insinuated, an old sepul¬ 
chral man, who, having never before sailed out of Nantucket, 
had never ere this laid eye upon wild Ahab. Nevertheless, the 
old sea-traditions, the immemorial credulities, popularly'invested 
this old Manxman with preternatural powers of discernment. 
So that no white sailor seriously contradicted him when he 
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said that if ever Captain Ahab should be tranquilly laid out— 
which might hardly come to pass, so he muttered—then, who¬ 
ever should do that last office for the dead, would find a birth¬ 
mark on him from crown to sole. 

So powerfully did the whole grim aspect of Ahab affect me, 
and the livid brand which streaked it, that for the first few 
moments I hardly noted that not a little of this overbearing 
grimness was owing to the barbaric wliite leg upon which he 
partly stood. It had previously come to me that this ivory leg 
had at sea been fashioned from the polished bone of the Sperm 
Whale’s jaw. “Aye, he was dismasted off Japan,” said the Old 
Gay-Head Indian once; “but like his dismasted craft, he 
shipped another mast without coming home for it. He has a 
quiver of ’em.” 

I was struck with the singular posture he maintained. Upon 
each side of the Pequod’s quarter deck, and pretty close to the 
mizen shrouds, there was an auger hole, bored about half an 
inch or so, into the plank. His bone leg steadied in that hole; 
one arm elevated, and holding by a shroud; Captain Ahab 
stood erect, looking straight out beyond the ship’s ever-pitch¬ 
ing prow. There was an infinity of firmest fortitude, a de¬ 
terminate, unsurrenderable wilfulness, in the fixed and fearless, 
forward dedication of that glance. Not a word he spoke; nor 
did his officers say aught to him; though by all their minutest 
gestures and expressions, they plainly showed the uneasy, .if 
not painful, consciousness of being under a troubled master- 
eye. And not only that, but moody stricken Ahab stood before 
them with a crucifixion in his face; in all the nameless regal 
overbearing dignity of some mighty woe. 

Ere long, from his first visit in the air, he withdrew into his 
cabin. But after that morning, he was every day visible to the 
crew; either standing in his pivot-hole, or seated upon an ivory 
stool he had; or heavily walking the deck. As the sky grew 
less gloomy; indeed, began to grow a little genial, he became 
still less and less a recluse; as if, when the ship had sailed from 
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home, nothing but the dead wintry bleakness of the sea had 
then kept him so secluded. And, by and by, it came to pass, 
that he was almost continually in the air; but, as yet, for all 
that he said, or perceptibly did, on the at last sunny deck, he 
seemed as unnecessary there as another mast. But the Pequod 
was only making a passage now; not regularly cruising; nearly 
all whaling preparatives needing supervision the mates were 
fully competent to, so that there was little or nothing, out of 
himself, to employ or excite Ahab, now; and thus chase away, 
for that one interval, the clouds that layer upon layer were 
piled upon his brow, as ever all clouds choose the loftiest peaks 
to pile themselves upon. 

Nevertheless, ere long, the warm, warbling persuasiveness of 
the pleasant, holiday weather we came to, seemed gradually to 
charm him from his mood. For, as when the red-cheeked, 
dancing girls, April and May, trip home to the wintry, mis¬ 
anthropic woods; even the barest, ruggedest, most thunder- 
cloven old oak will at least send forth some few green sprouts, 
to welcome such glad-hearted visitants; so Ahab did, in the end, 
a little respond to the playful allurings of that girlish air. More 
than once did he put forth the faint blossom of a look, which, 
in any other man, would have soon flowered out in a smile. 


The Home-Coming of Taou Yuen' 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 

S HE found her daughters in a state of gala excitement on the 
front steps. “Uncle Gcrrit in the Nautilus^"' Laurel chanted; 
and it was evident that Camilla herself was thrilled. They all 

' Reprinted from Java Head, by Joseph Hergesheimer, by permission of, and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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went up to put on holiday dress. Rhoda turned to the coach¬ 
man, “Have the barouche at the head of Derby Wharf in an 
hour.” 

Gerrit’s unusual demand again puzzled her. A fantastic possi¬ 
bility lodged in her brain—perhaps he was not alone. She pulled 
the bell rope for her maid, changed into black moire with cut 
steel bretelles, and selected the peacock coloring of a Peri-taus 
shawl. She found her husband with his father in the library. 
“I understand it’s a splendid cargo,” William remarked. Jeremy 
nodded triumphantly at her, and she expressed a half humorous 
resentment at this mercenary display. “He ought to be here,” 
the younger man declared, consulting his watch. As he spoke 
Rhoda saw the barouche draw up before the house. She had 
a glimpse of a figure at Gerrit Ammidon’s side in extravagantly 
brilliant satins; there was a sibilant whisper of rich materials in 
the hall, and the master entered the library with a pale set face. 

“Father,” he said, “Rhoda and William, allow me—my wife, 
Taou Yuen.” 

Rhoda Ammidon gave an uncontrollable gasp as the Chinese 
woman sank in a fluttering prostration of color at Jeremy’s 
feet. He ejaculated, “God bless me,” and started back. Wil¬ 
liam’s face was inscrutable, unguessed lines appeared about his 
severe mouth. Her own sensation was one of incredulity 
touched with mounting anger and feeling of outrage. The 
woman rose, but only to sink again before William: she was 
on her knees and, supported by her hands, bent forward and 
touched her forehead to the floor three times. Gerrit laughed 
shortly. “She was to shake your hands; we went over and over 
it on shipboard. But anything less than the Von was too 
casual for her.” 

She was now erect with a freer murmur of greeting to 
Rhoda. The latter was instantly aware of one certainty— 
Chinese she might be, she was, but no less absolutely aristo¬ 
cratic. Her face, oval and slightly flat, was plastered with paint 
on paint, but her gesture, the calm scrutiny of enigmatic black 
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eyes under delicately arched brows, exquisite quiet hands, were 
all under the most admirable instinctive command. Rhoda said: 

“I see that I am to welcome you for Gerrit’s family.” The 
other, in slow lisping English replied: 

“Thank you greatly. I am humbled to the earth before your 
goodness.” 

“You will want to go to your room,” Rhoda continued 
mechanically. “It was only prepared for one, but I’ll send a 
servant up at once.” She was enraged at the silent stupidity of 
the three men and flashed a silent command at her husband. 

“This is a decided surprise,” the latter at last addressed his 
brother; “nor can I pretend that it is pleasant.” Jeremy Am- 
midon’s gaze wandered blankly from Gerrit to the woman, 
then back to his son. 

Never before had Rhoda seen such lovely clothes: A long 
gown with wide sleeves of blue-black satin, embroidered in 
peach-colored flower petals and innumerable minute sapphire 
and orange butterflies, a short sleeveless jacket of sage green 
caught with looped red jade buttons and threaded with silver, 
and indigo high-soled slippers crusted and tasseled with pearls. 
Her hair rose from the back in a smooth burnished loop. There 
were long pins of pink jade carved into blossoms, a quivering 
decoration of paper-thin gold leaves with moonstones in glis¬ 
tening drops, and a band of coral lotus buds. Pierced stone 
bracelets hung about her delicate wrists, fretted crystal balls 
swung from the lobes of her ears; and clasped on the ends of 
several fingers were long pointed filagrees of ivory. 

“Taou Yuen,” Gerrit repeated shortly, with his challenging 
bright gaze. “That means Peach Garden. My wife is a 
Manchu,” he asserted in a more biting tone; “a Manchu and 
the daughter of a noble. Thank you, Rhoda, particularly. But 
I have always counted on you. Will you go up with her? That 
is if~if my father has a room, a place, for us.” 

*‘This will always be your home, Gerrit,” Jeremy said 
slowly, with the long breath of a diver in deep waters. 
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The Photograph^ 


RUTH SUCKOW 

Ti iTOVE just a little closer together—the little girl more toward 
the centre—that’s good. Now I think we’ll get it.” 

The photographer dived once more under the black cloth. 

“Stand back, ma,” a husky voice said. “You’ll be in the 
picture.” 

Aunt Em stepped hastily back with a panicky look. Mercy, 
she didn’t want to show! She hadn’t had time to get her dress 
changed yet, had come right out of the kitchen, where she was 
baking pies, to see the photograph taken. She was in her old 
dark-blue kitchen dress and had her hair just wadded up until 
she could get time to comb it. It didn’t give her much time for 
dressing up, having all this crowd to cook for. 

The boys, and Uncle Chris, standing away back on the 
edges, grinned appreciatively. Fred whispered to Lawrence: 
“Laugh if ma’d got in it.” The way she had jumped back, and 
her unconsciousness of the ends sticking up from her little wad 
of hair, delighted the boys. When they looked at each other, 
a little remembering glint came into their eyes. 

There was quite a crowd of onlookers. Aunt Em, Uncle 
Chris in his good trousers, and his shirt-sleeves, his sunburned 
face dark brown above the white collar that Aunt Em had 
made him put on because of Charlie’s. Uncle Gus and Aunt 
Sophie Spfierschlage had come over to dinner, and stood back 
against the white house wall, Aunt Sophie mountainous in her 
checked gingham. The boys, of course, and Bemie Schuldt 

^ Reprinted from “Four Generations” in Iowa Interiors^ by Ruth Suckow, by 
permission of, and special arrangement with, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized 
publishers. 
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who was working for Chris, and another fellow who had come 
to look at some hogs and who was standing there, conscious of 
his old overalls and torn straw hat, mumbling: “Well, I didn’t 
know I was gonna find anything like this goin’ on.” . . . 
Charlie’s wife, Ella, had been given a chair where she could 
have a good view of the proceedings. She tried to smile and 
wave her handkerchief when little Phyllis looked around at 
her. Then she put the handkerchief to her eyes, lifting up her 
glasses with their narrow light shell rims, still smiling a little 
painfully. She had to think from how far Katherine had 
come. . . . 

Aunt Em and Aunt Sophie were whispering: “Ain’t it a 
shame Edna couldn’t come over! They coulda took one of 
Chris and her and Marine and Merle, with Grandpa, too. , , . 
That little one looks awful cute, don’t she? . . . Well, what 
takes him so long? Grandpa won’t sit there much longer. I 
should think they coulda had it taken by this time a’ready.” 

They all watched the group on the lawn. They had decided 
that the snow-bushes would “make a nice background.” The 
blossoms were gone, but the leaves were dark green and thick. 
What a day for taking a picture! It would be so much better 
out here than in the house. Katherine had made them take it 
right after dinner, so that little Phyllis would not be late for 
her nap—nothings must ever interfere with that child’s nap. It 
was the brightest, hottest time of day. The tall orange summer 
lilies seemed to open and shimmer in the heat. Things were so 
green—the country lawn with its thick grass, the heavy foliage 
of the maple-trees against the blue summery sky of July. The 
thin varnished supports of the camera stand glittered yellow 
and sticky. The black cloth of the lens looked thick, dense, 
hot. The photographer’s shirt was dazzling white in the sun, 
and when he drew his head out from under the cloth his round 
face shone pink. His coat made a dark splotch tossed on the 
grass. 

“The little girl more toward the centre.” 
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All three of the others tried to make little Phyllis more con¬ 
spicuous. “Here, we’ve got to have you showing—, my, my!— 
whether the rest of us do or not,” Charlie said jovially. 
Grandpa’s small aged frail hand moved a little as if he were 
going to draw the child in front of him, but, with a kind of 
delicacy, did not quite touch her arm. 

They had to wait while a fleecy cloud crossed the sun, put¬ 
ting a brief cool shadow over the vivid lawn. In that moment 
the onlookers were aware of the waiting group. Four genera¬ 
tions! Great-grandfather, grandfather, mother, daughter. It was 
all the more impressive when they thought of Katherine and 
Phyllis having come from so many miles away. The snowball- 
bushes were densely green behind them—almost dusky in the 
heat. Grandpa’s chair had been placed out there—a home-made 
chair of willow branches. To think that these four belonged 
together! 

Grandpa, sitting in the chair, might have belonged to an¬ 
other world. Small, bent like a little old troll, foreign with his 
black cambric cap, his blue far-apart peasant eyes with their 
still gaze, his thin silvery beard. His hands, gnarled from years 
of farm work in a new country, clasped the home-made 
knotted stick that he held between his knees. His feet, in old 
felt slippers with little tufted wool flowers, were set flat on the 
ground. He wore the checked shirt of an old farmer. ... It 
hardly seemed that Charlie was his son. Plump and soft, 
dressed in the easy garments, of good quality and yet a trifle 
careless, of Middle-Western small-town prosperity. His shaven 
face, paler now than it used to be and showing his age in the 
folds that had come about his chin; his glasses with shell rims 
and gold bows; the few strands of greyish hair brushed across 
his pale luminous skull. A small-town banker. Now he looked 
both impressed and shamefaced at having the photograph 
taken. . . . And then Katherine, taking after no one knew 
whom. Slender, a little haggard and worn, still young, her pale 
delicate face and the cords of her long soft throat, her little 
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collar-bones, her dark intelligent weak eyes behind her thick- 
rimmed glasses. Katherine had always been like that. Refined, 
“finicky,” studious, thoughtful. Her hand, slender and a trifle 
sallow, lay on Phyllis’ shoulder. 

Phyllis. . . . Her little yellow frock made her vivid as a 
canary bird against the dark green of the foliage. Yellow—the 
relatives did not know whether they liked that, bright yellow. 
Still, she did look sweet. They hadn’t thought Katherine’s girl 
would be so pretty. Of course the care that Katherine took of 
her—everything had to revolve about that child. There was 
something faintly exotic about her liquid brown eyes with their 
jet-black lashes, the shining straight gold-brown hair, the thick 
bangs that lay, parted a little and damp with the heat, on the 
pure white of her forehead. Her little precise “Eastern ac¬ 
cent” . . . Grandpa looked wonderingly at her bare arms, 
round and soft and tiny, white and moist in the heat. Fragile 
blue veins made a flower-like tracery of indescribable purity 
on the white skin. Soft, tender, exquisite . . . ach, what a little 
girl was here, like a princess! 

The cloud passed. Katherine’s white and Phyllis’ yellow 
shone out again from the green. The others stood back watch¬ 
ing, a heavy stolid country group against the white wall of 
the farm-house that showed bright against the farther green 
of the grove. Beyond that lay the orchard and the rank green 
spreading cornfields where little silvery clouds of gnats went 
shimmering over the rich moistness of the leaves. 

“Watch—he’s taking it now!” ' 

In the breathless silence they could hear the long whirr and 
rush of a car on the brown country road beyond the grove. 
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Thieves^ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

t^HE air was raw and pointed, but not far below freezing; 

and the flakes were large, damp, and adhesive. The whole 
city was sheeted up. An army might have marched from end 
to end and not a footfall given the alarm. If there were any 
belated birds in heaven, they saw the island like a large white 
patch, and the bridges like slim white spars, on the black 
ground of the river. High up overhead the snow settled among 
the tracery of the cathedral towers. Many a niche was drifted 
full; many a statue wore a long white bonnet on its grotesque 
or sainted head. The gargoyles had been transformed into great 
false noses, drooping towards the point. The crockets were 
like upright pillows swollen on one side. In the intervals of the 
wind, there was a dull sound of dripping about the precincts 
of the church. 

The cemetery of St. John had taken its own share of the 
snow. All the graves were decently covered; tall white house¬ 
tops stood around in grave array; worthy burghers were long 
ago in bed, benightcapped like their domiciles; there was no 
light in all the neighborhood but a little peep from a lamp that 
hung swinging in the church choir, and tossed the shadows to 
and fro in time to its oscillations. The clock was hard on ten 
when the patrol went by with halberds and a lantern, beating 
their hands; and they saw nothing suspicious about the ceme¬ 
tery of St. John. 

Yet there was a small house, backed up against the cemetery 
wall, which was still awake, and awake to evil purpose, in that 

*From A Lodging for the Nigh(» by R. L. Stevenson, by permission of the 
publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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snoring district. There was not much to betray it from with¬ 
out; only a stream of warm vapour from the chimney-top, a 
patch where the snow melted on the roof, and a few half- 
obliterated footprints at the door. But within, behind shuttered 
windows. Master Francis Villon the poet, and Some of the 
thievish crew with whom he consorted, were keeping the night 
alive and passing round the bottle. 

A great pile of living embers diffused a strong and ruddy 
glow from the arched chimney. Before this straddled Dom 
Nicolas, the Picardy monk, with his skirts picked up and his 
fat legs bared to the comfortable warmth. His dilated shadow 
cut the room in half; and the firelight only escaped on either 
side of his broad person, and in a little pool between his out¬ 
spread feet. His face had the beery, bruised appearance of the 
continual drinker’s; it was covered with a network of congested 
veins, purple in ordinary circumstances, but now pale violet, 
for even with his back to the fire the cold pinched him on the 
other side. His cowl had half fallen back, and made a strange 
excrescence on either side of his bull neck. So he straddled, 
grumbling, and cut the room in half with the shadow of his 
portly frame. 

On the right, Villon and Guy Tabary were huddled to¬ 
gether over a scrap of parchment; Villon making a ballade 
which he was to call the ‘‘Ballade of Roast Fish,” and Tabary 
spluttering admiration at his shoulder. The poet was a rag of 
a man, dark, little, and lean, with hollow cheeks and thin black 
locks. He carried his four-and-twenty years with feverish 
animation. Greed had made folds about his eyes, evil smiles 
had puckered his mouth. The wolf and pig struggled together 
in his face. It was an eloquent, sharp, ugly, earthly counte¬ 
nance. His hands were small and prehensile, with fingers 
knotted like a cord; and they were continually flickering in 
front of him in violent and expressive pantomime. As for 
Tabary, a broad, complacent, admiring imbecility breathed 
from his squash nose and slobbering lips: he had become a 
thief, just as he might have become the most decent of 
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burghesses, by the imperious chance that rules the lives of 
human geese and human donkeys. 

At the monk’s other hand, Montigny and Thevenin Pensete 
played a game of chance. About the first there clung some 
flavour of good birth and training, as about a fallen angel; 
something long, lithe, and courtly in the person; something 
aquiline and darkling in the face. Thevenin, poor soul, was in 
great feather: he had done a good stroke of knavery that 
afternoon in the Faubourg St. Jacques, and all night he had 
been gaining from Montigny. A flat smile illuminated his face; 
his bald head shone rosily in a garland of red curls; his little 
protuberant stomach shook with silent chucklings as he swept 
in his gains. 
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The Fight^ 


MARK TWAIN 

A STRANGER was bcforc him—a boy a shade larger than him- 
self. A new-comer of any age or either sex was an im¬ 
pressive curiosity in the poor little shabby village of St. 
Petersburg. This boy was well dressed, too—well dressed on a 
week-day. This was simply astounding. His cap was a dainty 
thing, his close-buttoned blue cloth roundabout was new and 
natty, and so were his pantaloons. He had shoes on—and it was 
only Friday. He even wore a necktie, a bright bit of ribbon. 
He had a citified air about him that ate into Tom’s vitals. The 
more Tom stared at the splendid marvel, the higher he turned 
up his nose at his finery and the shabbier and shabbier his own 
outfit seemed to him to grow. Neither boy spoke. If one 
moved, the other moved—but only sidewise, in a circle; they 
kept face to face and eye to eye all' the time. Finally Tom said: 

“I can lick you!” 

“I’d like to see you try it.” 

“Well, I can do it.” 

“No you can’t, either.” 

“Yes I can.” 

“No you can’t.” 

“I can.” 

‘ From The Adventures of Tom Sawyer^ by Mark Twain, by permission of the 
publishers, Harper fit Brothers. 
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“You can’t.” 

“Can!” 

“Can’t!” 

An uncomfortable pause. Then Tom said: 

“What’s your name?” 

“Tisn’t any of your business, maybe.” 

“Well I ’low I’ll make it my business.” 

“Well why don’t you?” 

“If you say much, I will.” 

"'Much—much—much. There now.” 

“Oh, you think you’re mighty smart, donH you? I could 
lick you with one hand tied behind me, if I wanted to.” 
“Well why don’t you do it? You say you can do it.” 

“Well I will, if you fool with me.” 

“Oh yes—I’ve seen whole families in the same fix.” 
“Smarty! You think you’re some, now, don't you? Oh, what 
a hat!” 

“You can lump that hat if you don’t like it. I dare you to 
knock it off—and anybody that’ll take a dare will suck eggs.” 
“You’re a liar!” 

“You’re another.” 

“You’re a fighting liar and dasn’t take it up.” 

“Aw—take a walk!” 

“Say—if you give me much more of your sass I’ll take and 
bounce a rock ofiF’n your head.” 

“Oh, of course you will.” 

“Well I will." 

“Well why don’t you do it then? What do you keep saying 
you will for? Why don’t you do it? It’s because you’re afraid.” 
“I ain't afraid.” 

“You are.” 

“I ain’t.” 

“You are.” 

Another pause, and more eying and sidling around each 
other. Presently they were shoulder to shoulder. Tom said: 
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“Get away from here!” 

“Go away yourself! ” 

“I won’t.” 

“/ won’t either.” 

So they stood, each with a foot placed at an angle as a brace, 
and both shoving with might and main, and glowering at each 
other with hate. But neither could get an advantage. After 
struggling till both were hot and flushed, each relaxed his 
strain with watchful caution, and Tom said: 

“You’re a coward and a pup. I’ll tell my big brother on you, 
and he can thrash you with his little finger, and I’ll make him 
do it, too.” 

“What do I care for your big brother? I’ve got a brother 
that’s bigger than he is—and what’s more, he can throw him 
over that fence, too.” [Both brothers were imaginary.] 

“That’s a lie.” 

'^You saying so don’t make it so.” 

Tom drew a line in the dust with his big toe, and said: 

“I dare you to step over that, and I’ll lick you till you can’t 
stand up. Anybody that’ll take a dare will steal sheep.” 

The new boy stepped over promptly, and said: 

“Now you said you’d do it, now let’s see you do it.” 

“Don’t you crowd me now; you better look out.” 

“Well, you said you’d do it—why don’t you do it?” 

“By jingo! for two cents I will do it.” 

The new boy took two broad coppers out of his pocket and 
held them out with derision. Tom struck them to the ground. 
In an instant both boys were rolling and tumbling in the dirt, 
gripped together like cats; and for the space of a minute they 
tugged and tore at each other’s hair and clothes, punched and 
scratched each other’s noses, and covered themselves with dust 
and glory. Presently the confusion took form and through the 
fog of battle Tom appeared, seated astride the new* boy, and 
pounding him with his fists. 

“Holler ’nuff!” said he. 
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The boy only struggled to free himself. He was crying— 
mainly from rage. 

“Holler ’nuff!”—and the pounding went on. 

At last the stranger got out a smothered “ ’NufF!” and Tom 
let him up and said: 

“Now that’ll learn you. Better look out who you’re fooling 
with next time.” 


The Admiral 


SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 

TTERE we may leave them for awhile and return to the 
Admiral, whom we left in the act of plunging furiously 
into his own house. It was not the habit of that fiery little tar 
to hide his emotions from the wife of his bosom. 

“Emily!” he bellowed, “Em-i-ly, I say! Come down this 
instant.” 

The three Misses Buzza at the parlour window knew the 
tone, and shuddered: Mrs. Buzza, upstairs, heard, trembled, 
and obeyed. 

“Yes, darling. What is it.^” 

“Fill the warming-pan at once. I’m going to bed.” 

“To bed, love!” 

“Yes, to bed. Don’t I speak plainly enough.^ To bed, ma’am, 
to bed, and at once.” 

“You are upset, dearest; be cool, I implore you.” 

“Be cool! Be coo— Don’t hector me, ma’am, but fetch that 
warming-pan at once. I’ll teach you about being cool! Sophy, 
pull off my boots.” ■' 

^From The Astonishing History of Troy Towny by Sir Arthur Quillcr- 
Couch, by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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They obeyed. The warming-pan was brought—an enormous 
engine, big enough to hold the Admiral himself—and the bed 
heated. The Admiral undressed, and, himself a warming-pan 
of rage, plunged between the sheets. It was a wonder the bed¬ 
clothes were not on fire. 

“Pull down the blind, and bring me something to eat!” 

“Yes, love.” 

“And be quick about it. Can’t you see I’m starving?” 

It is true that the Admiral’s excitement had interfered with 
his breakfast that morning, but it was none the less difficult to 
read starvation upon his face. Mrs. Buzza obeyed, however; 
and presently returned with the liver-wing of a fowl. 

“You call that a dinner for a hungry man, I suppose! Bring 
me some more!” 

“My dear, I didn’t know you wanted a dinner.” 

“Confound it, ma’am! must I put dress-studs in my night¬ 
shirt to convince you I want to dine? Bring me some more!” 

“There is no more fowl, dear. I kept this from yesterday’s 
as a tit-bit for you.” 

“What is for dinner today?” 

“Boiled beef: but you said expressly that dinner was to be 
late to-day, in consequence of the arrivals, and it is not nearly 
dene yet.” 

“I don’t care, bring it! ” 

The mention of the arrivals sent the Admiral up to a white 
heat again. 

“But, my —” 

“Bring it!” 

It was brought. The Admiral had two helpings, and then a 
glass of grog. 

“Go.” 

Mrs. Buzza withdrew. Left to himself, the Admiral tossed, 
and turned, and fumed, and swore, lay still for a wliile, and 
then repeated the process backwards. After a time the bed¬ 
clothes began to prick him, and the heat to become a positive 
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torture. He leapt out, and tore at the bell-rope, until it came 
away in his hand—just as his wife reappeared. 

“Will you kindly inform me what the devil’s wrong with 
this bed? Who made it?” 

“Selina, dear.” 

“Then will you kindly give Selina a month’s notice on the 
spot? Do you hear? On the spot—What’s that?” 

The Admiral rushed to the window and pulled up the blind. 
He was just in time to see a close carriage and a pair dash past 
and pull up at “The Bower.” 


Philip Dines with Mr. Athelny^ 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 

T en days later Thorpe Athelny was well enough to leave 
the hospital. He gave Philip his address, and Philip prom¬ 
ised to dine with him at one o’clock on the following Sunday. 
Athelny had told him that he lived in a house built by Inigo 
Jones; he had raved, as he raved over everything, over the 
balustrade of old oak; and when he came down to open the 
door for Philip he made him at once admire the elegant carv¬ 
ing of the lintel. It was a shabby house, badly needing a coat 
of paint, but with the dignity of its period, in a little street 
between Chancery Lane and Holbom, which had once been 
fashionable but was now little better than a slum: there was a 
plan to pull it down in order to put up handsome offices; mean¬ 
while the rents were small, and Athelny was able to get the 
two upper floors at a price which suited his income. Philip had 

^From Of Human Bondage^ by W. Somerset Maugham, copyright, 1917, by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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not seen him up before and was surprised at his small size; he 
was not more than five feet and five inches high. He was 
dressed fantastically in blue linen trousers of the sort worn by 
working men in France, and a very old brown velvet coat; he 
wore a bright red sash round his waist, a low collar, and for 
a tie a flowing bow of the kind used by the comic Frenchman 
in the pages of Punch. He greeted Philip with enthusiasm. He 
began talking at once of the house and passed his hand lovingly 
over the balusters. 

“Look at it, feel it, it’s like silk. What a miracle of grace! 
And in five years the house-breaker will sell it for firewood.” 

He insisted on taking Philip into a room on the first floor, 
where a man in shirt sleeves, a blousy woman, and three chil¬ 
dren were having their Sunday dinner. 

“I’ve just brought this gentleman in to show him your ceil¬ 
ing. Did you ever see anything so wonderful? How are you, 
Mrs. Hodgson? This is Mr. Carey, who looked after me when 
I was in the hospital.” 

“Come in, sir,” said the man. “Any friend of Mr. Athelny’s 
is welcome. Mr. Athelny shows the ceiling to all his friends. 
And it don’t matter what we’re doing, if we’re in bed or if 
I’m ’aving a wash, in ’e comes.” 

Philip could see that they looked upon Athelny as a little 
queer; but they liked him none the less and they listened open- 
mouthed while he discoursed with his impetuous fluency on 
the beauty of the seventeenth-century ceiling. 

“What a crime to pull this down, eh, Hodgson? You’re an 
influential citizen, why don’t you write to the papers and 
protest?” 

The man in shirt sleeves gave a laugh and said to Philip: 

“Mr. Athelny will ’ave his little joke. They do say these 
’ouses are that insanitory, it’s not safe to live in them.” 

“Sanitation be damned, give me art,” cried Athefny. “I’ve 
got nine children and they thrive on bad drains. No, no. I’m 
not going to take any risk. None of your new-fangled notions 
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for me! When I move from here Fm going to make sure the 
drains are bad before I take anything.” 

There was a knock at the door, and a little fair-haired girl 
opened it. 

“Daddy, mummy says, do stop talking and come and eat 
your dinner.” 

“This is my third daughter,” said Athelny, pointing to her 
with a dramatic forefinger. “She is called Maria del Pilar, but 
she answers more willingly to the name of Jane. Jane, your 
nose wants blowing.” 

“I haven’t got a hanky, daddy.” 

“Tut, tut, child,” he answered, as he produced a vast, brilliant 
bandanna, “what do you suppose the Almighty gave you 
fingers for?” 

They went upstairs, and Philip was taken into a room with 
walls panelled in dark oak. In the middle was a narrow table 
of teak on trestle legs, with two supporting bars of iron, of the 
kind called in Spain mesa de hieraje. They were to dine there, 
for two places were laid, and there were two large arm-chairs, 
with broad flat arms of oak and leathern backs, and leatliem 
seats. They were severe, elegant, and uncomfortable. The only 
other piece of furniture was a barguefio^ elaborately orna¬ 
mented with gilt iron-work, on a stand of ecclesiastical design 
roughly but very finely carved. There stood on this two or 
three lustre plates, much broken but rich in colour; and on the 
walls were old masters of the Spanish school in beautiful 
though dilapidated frames: though gruesome in subject, ruined 
by age and bad treatment, and second rate in their conception, 
they had a glow of passion. There was nothing in the room of 
any value, but the effect was lovely. It was magnificent and 
yet austere. Philip felt that it offered the very spirit of old 
Spain. Athelny was in the middle of showing him the inside of 
the boTgueno^ with its beautiful ornamentation and secret 
drawers, when a tall girl, with two plaits of bright brown hair 
hanging down her back, came in. 
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“Mother says dinner’s ready and waiting and I’m to bring 
it in as soon as you sit down.” 

“Come and shake hands with Mr. Carey, Sally.” He turned 
to Philip. “Isn’t she enormous? She’s my eldest. How old are 
you, Sally?” 

“Fifteen, father, come next June.” 

“I christened her Maria del Sol, because she was my first 
child and I dedicated her to the glorious sun of Castile; but 
her mother calls her Sally and her brother Pudding-Face.” 

The girl smiled shyly, she had even, white teeth, and blushed. 
She was well set-up, tall for her age, with pleasant gray eyes 
and a broad forehead. She had red cheeks. 

“Go and tell your mother to come in and shake hands with 
Mr. Carey before he sits down.” 

“Mother says she’ll come in after dinner. She hasn’t washed 
herself yet.” 

“Then we’ll go in and see her ourselves. He mustn’t eat the 
Yorkshire pudding till he’s shaken the hand that made it.” 

Philip followed his host into the kitchen. It was small and 
much overcrowded. There had been a lot of noise, but it 
stopped as soon as the stranger entered. There was a large 
table in the middle and round it, eager for dinner, were seated 
Athelny’s children. A woman was standing at the oven, taking 
out baked potatoes one by one. 

“Here’s Mr. Carey, Betty,” said Athelny. 

“Fancy bringing him in here. What will he think?” 

She wore a dirty apron, and the sleeves of her cotton dress 
were turned up above her elbows; she had curling pins in her 
hair. Mrs. Athelny was a large woman, a good three inches 
taller than her husband, fair, with blue eyes and a kindly ex¬ 
pression; she had been a handsome creature, but advancing 
years and the bearing of many children had made her fat and 
blousy; her blue eyes had become pale, her skin was coarse 
and red, the colour had gone out of her hair. She straightened 
herself, wiped her hand on her apron, and held it out. 

“You’re welcome, sir,” she said, in a slow voice, with an 
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accent that seemed oddly familiar to Philip. “Athelny said you 
was very kind to him in the ’orspital.” 

“Now you must be introduced to the live stock,” said 
Athelny. “That is Thorpe,” he pointed to a chubby boy with 
curly hair, “he is my eldest son, heir to the title, estates, and 
responsibilities of the family. There is Athelstan, Harold, Ed¬ 
ward.” He pointed with his forefinger to three smaller boys, 
all rosy, healthy, and smiling, though when they felt Philip’s 
smiling eyes upon them they looked shyly down at their plates. 
“Now the girls in order: Maria del Sol . . .” 

“Pudding-Face,” said one of the small boys. 

“Your sense of humor is rudimentary, my son. Maria de los 
Mercedes, Maria del Pilar, Maria de la Concepcion, Maria del 
Rosario.” 

“I call them Sally, Molly, Connie, Rosie, and Jane,” said Mrs. 
Athelny. “Now, Athelny, you go into your own room and 
I’ll send you your dinner. I’ll let the children come in after¬ 
wards for a bit when I’ve washed them.” 

“My dear, if I’d had the naming of you I should have called 
you Maria of the Soapsuds. You’re always torturing these 
wretched brats with soap.” 

“You go first, Mr. Carey, or I’ll never get him to sit down 
and eat his dinner.” 

Athelny and Philip installed themselves in the great monkish 
chairs, and Sally brought them in two plates of beef, Yorkshire 
pudding, baked potatoes, and cabbage. Athelny took sixpence 
out of his pocket and sent her for a jug of beer. 

“I hope you didn’t have the table laid here on my account,” 
said Philip. “I should have been quite happy to eat with the 
children.” 

“Oh no, I always have my meals by myself. I like these 
antique customs. I don’t think that women ought to sit down 
at table with men. It ruins conversation and I’m sure it’s very 
bad for them. It puts ideas in their heads, and women are never 
at ease with themselves when they have ideas.” 
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Both host and guest ate with a hearty appetite. 

“Did you ever taste such Yorkshire pudding? No one can 
make it like my wife. That’s the advantage of not marrying a 
lady. You noticed she wasn’t a lady, didn’t you?” 

It was an awkward question, and Philip did not know how 
to answer it. 

“I never thought about it,” he said lamely. 

Athelny laughed. He had a peculiarly joyous laugh. 

“No, she’s not a lady, nor anything like it. Her father was 
a farmer, and she’s never bothered about aitches in her life. 
We’ve had twelve children and nine of them are alive. I tell 
her it’s about time she stopped, but she’s an obstinate woman, 
she’s got into the habit of it now, and I don’t believe she’ll be 
satisfied till she’s had twenty.” 

At that moment Sally came in with the beer, and, having 
poured out a glass for Philip, went to the other side of the 
table to pour some out for her father. He put his hand round 
her waist. 

“Did you ever see such a handsome, strapping girl? Only 
fifteen and she might be twenty. Look at her cheeks. She’s 
never had a day’s illness in her life. It’ll be a lucky man who 
marries her, won’t it, Sally?” 

Sally listened to all this with a slight, slow smile, not much 
embarrassed, for she was accustomed to her father’s outbursts, 
but with an easy modesty which was very attractive. 

“Don’t let your dinner get cold, father,” she said, drawing 
herself away from his arm. “You’ll call when you’re ready for 
your pudding, won’t you?” 

They were left alone, and Athelny lifted the pewter tankard 
to his lips. He drank long and deep. 

“My word, is there anything better than English beer?” he 
said. “Let us thank God for simple pleasures, roast beef and 
rice pudding, a good appetite and beer. I was married to a 
lady once. My God! Don’t marry a lady, my boy.” 

Philip laughed. He was exhilarated by the scene, the funny 
little man in his odd clothes, the panelled room and the Spanish 
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furniture, the English fare: the whole thing had an exquisite 
incongruity. 

“You laugh, my boy, you can’t imagine marrying beneath 
you. You want a wife who’s an intellectual equal. Your head 
is crammed full of ideas of comradeship. Stuff and nonsense, 
my boy! A man doesn’t want to talk politics to his wife, and 
what do you think I care for Betty’s views upon the Differen¬ 
tial Calculus? A man wants a wife who can cook his dinner 
and look after his children. I’ve tried both and I know. Let’s 
have the pudding in.” 

He clapped his hands and presently Sally came. When she 
took away the plates, Philip wanted to get up and help her, but 
Athelny stopped him. 

“Let her alone, my boy. She doesn’t want you to fuss about, 
do you, Sally? And she won’t think it rude of you to sit still 
while she waits upon you. She don’t care a damn for chivalry, 
do you, Sally?” 

“No, father,” answered Sally demurely. 

“Do you know what I’m talking about, Sally?” 

“No, father. But you know mother doesn’t like you to 
swear.” 

Athelny laughed boisterously. Sally brought them plates of 
rice pudding, rich, creamy, and luscious. Athelny attacked 
his with gusto. 

“One of the rules of this house is that Sunday dinner should 
never alter. It is a ritual. Roast beef and rice pudding for fifty 
Sundays in the year. On Easter Sunday lamb and green peas, 
and at Michaelmas roast goose and apple sauce. Thus we pre¬ 
serve the traditions of our people. When Sally marries she will 
forget many of the wise things I have taught her, but she will 
never forget that if you want to be good and happy you must 
eat on Sundays roast beef and rice pudding.” 

“You’ll call when you’re ready for cheese,” said Sally im¬ 
passively. 

“D’you know the legend of the halcyon?” asked Athelny: 
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Philip was growing used to his rapid leaping from one subject 
to another. “When the kingfisher, flying over the sea, is ex¬ 
hausted, his mate places herself beneath him and bears him 
along upon her stronger wings. That is what a man wants in a 
wife, the halcyon. I lived with my first wife for three years. 
She was a lady, she had fifteen hundred a year, and we used 
to give nice little dinner parties in our little red brick house 
in Kensington. She was a charming woman; they all said so, 
the barristers and their wives who dined with us, and the 
literary stockbrokers, and the budding politicians; oh, she was 
a charming woman. She made me go to church in a silk hat 
and a frock coat, she took me to classical concerts, and she 
was very fond of lectures on Sunday afternoon; and she sat 
down to breakfast every morning at eight-thirty, and if I was 
late breakfast was cold; and she read the right books, admired 
the right pictures, and adored the right music. My God, how 
that woman bored me! She is charming still, and she lives in 
the little red brick house in Kensington, with Morris papers 
and Whistler’s etchings on the walls, and gives the same nice 
little dinner parties, with veal creams and ices from Gunter’s, 
as she did twenty years ago.” 

Philip did not ask by what means the ill-matched couple had 
separated, but Athelny told him. 

“Betty’s not my wife, you know; my wife wouldn’t divorce 
me. The children are bastards, every jack one of them, and are 
they any worse for that? Betty \yas one of the maids in the 
little red brick house in Kensington. Four or five years ago 
I was on my uppers, and I had seven children, and I went to 
my wife and asked her to help me. She said she’d make me an 
allowance if I’d give Betty up and go abroad. Can you see me 
giving Betty up? We starved for a while instead. My wife said 
I loved the gutter. I’ve degenerated; I’ve come down in the 
world; I earn three pounds a week as press agent to a linen- 
draper, and every day I thank God that I’m not in the little 
red brick house in Kensington.” 
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A Liberal Education^ 


SIR AN'IHONY HOPE HAWKINS 

T here’s ingratitude for you!” Miss Dolly Foster exclaimed 
suddenly. 

“Where?” I asked, rousing myself from meditation. 

She pointed to a young man who had just passed where 
we sat. He was dressed very smartly, and was walking with a 
lady attired in the height of the fashion. 

“I ?mde that man,” said Dolly, “and now he cuts me dead 
before the whole of the Row! It’s atrocious. Why, hut for me, 
do you suppose he’d be at this moment engaged to three 
thousand a year and—and the plainest girl in London?” 

“Not that,” I pleaded; “think of —” 

“Well, very plain anyhow. I was quite ready to bow to him. 
I almost did.” 

“In fact you did?” 

“I didn’t. I declare I didn’t.” 

“Oh, well, you didn’t then. It only looked like it.” 

“I met him,” said Miss Dolly, “three years ago. At that time 
he was—oh, quite unpresentable. He was everything he 
shouldn’t be. He was a teetotaler, you know, and he didn’t 
smoke, and he was always going to concerts. Oh, and he wore 
his hair long, and his trousers short, and his hat on the back of 

his head. And his umbrella-” 

“Where did he wear that?” 

“He carried that, Mr. Carter. Don’t be silly! Carried it un¬ 
rolled, you know, and generally a paper parcel in the other 
hand; and he had spectacles too,” 

' From The Dolly Dialogues, by Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins, by permission of 
the publishers, Henry Holt and Company. 
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“He has certainly changed outwardly at least.” 

“Yes, I know; well, I did that. I took him in hand, and I just 
taught him, and now —! ” 

i “Yes, I know that. But how did you teach him? Give him 
Saturday evening lectures, or what?” 

“Oh, every-evening lectures, and most-morning walks. And 
! taught him to dance, and I broke his wretched fiddle with my 
own hands!” 

“What very arbitrary distinctions you draw!” 

“I don’t know what you mean. 1 do like a man to be smart, 
anyhow. Don’t you, Mr. Carter? You’re not so smart as you 
might be. Now, shall I take you in hand?” And she smiled 
upon me. 

“Let’s hear your method. What did you do to him?” 

“To Phil Meadows? Oh, nothing. I just slipped in a remark 
here and there, whenever he talked nonsense. I used to speak 
just at the right time, you know.” 

“But how had your words such influence. Miss Foster?” 

“Oh, well, you know, Mr. Carter, I make it a condition that 
he should do just what I wanted in little things like that. Did 
he think I was going to walk about with a man carrying a 
brown paper parcel—as if we had been to the shop for a pound 
of tea?” 

“Still, I don’t see why he should alter all his —” 

“Oh, you are stupid! Of course, he liked me, you know.” 

“Oh, did he? I see.” 

“You seem to think that very funny.” 

“Not that he did—but that, apparently, he doesn’t.” 

“Well, you got out of that rather neatly—for you. No, he 
doesn’t now. You see, he misunderstood my motive. He 
thought—well, I do believe he thought I cared for him, you 
know. Of course I didn’t.” 

“Not a bit?” 

“Just as a friend—and a pupil, you know. And when he’d 
had his hair cut and bought a frock-coat (fancy! he’d never 
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had one!), he looked quite nice. He has nice eyes. Did you 
notice them?’’ 

“Lord, no!” 

“Well, you’re so unobservant.” 

“Oh, not always. I’ve observed that your —” 

“Please don’t! It’s no use, is it?” 

I looked very unhappy. There is an understanding that I am 
very unhappy since Miss Foster’s engagement to the Earl of 
Mickleham was announced. 

“What was I saying before—before you—you know—oh, 
about Phil Meadows, of course. I did like him very much, you 
know, or I shouldn’t have taken all that trouble. Why, his 
own mother thanked me!” 

“I have no more to say,” said I. 

“But she wrote me a horrid letter afterwards.” 

“You’re so very elliptical.” 

“So very what, Mr. Carter?” 

“You leave so much out, I mean. After what?” 

“Why, after I sent him away. Didn’t I tell you? Oh, we had 
the most awful scene. He raved, Mr. Carter. He called me the 
most horrid names, and —” 

“Tore his hair?” 

“It wasn’t long enough to get hold of,” she tittered. “But 
don’t laugh. It was really dreadful. And so unjust! And then, 
next day, when I thought it was comfortably over, you know, 
he came back, and—and apologized, and called himself the most 
awful names, and—well, that was really worse.” 

“What did the fellow complain of?” I asked in wondering 
tones. 

“Oh, he said I’d destroyed his faith in women, you know, 
and that I’d led him on, and that I was—well, he was very 
rude indeed. And he went on writing me letters like that for a 
whole year! It made me quite uncomfortable.” 

“But he didn’t go back to short trousers and a fiddle, did 
he?” I asked anxiously. 

“Oh, no. But he forgot all he owed me, and he told me that 
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his heart was dead, and that he should never love any one 
again.” 

“But he's going to marry that girl.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t care about her,” said Miss Dolly reassur¬ 
ingly. “It’s the money, you know. He hadn’t a farthing of his 
own. Now he’ll be set up for life.” 

“And it’s all due to you!” said I admiringly. 

“Well, it is, really.” 

“I don’t call her such a bad-looking girl, though.” (I hadn’t 
seen her face.) 

“Mr. Carter! She’s hideousV 

I dropped that subject. 

“And now,” said Miss Dolly again, “he cuts me dead!” 

“It is the height of ingratitude. Why, to love you was a 
liberal education!” 

“Yes, wasn’t it? How nicely you put that. ‘A liberal educa¬ 
tion!’ I shall tell Archie.” (Archie is Lord Mickleham.) 

“What, about Phil Meadows?” 

“Goodness me, no, Mr. Carter. Just what you said, you 
know.” 

“But why not tell Mickleham about Phil Meadows?” I urged. 
“It’s all to your credit, you know.” 

“I know, but men are so foolish. You see, Archie thinks-” 

“Of course he does.” 

“You might let me finish.” 

“Archie thinks you were never in love before.” 

“Yes, he does. Well, of course, I wasn’t in love with 
Phil —” 

“Not a little bit?” 

“Oh, well —” 

“Nor with any one else?” 

Miss Dolly prodded the path with her parasol. 

“Nor with any one else?” I asked again. 

Miss Dolly looked for an instant in my direction. 

“Nor with any one else?” said I. 

Miss Dolly looked straight in front of her. 
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“Nor with—” I began. 

“Hullo, old chappie, where did you spring from?” 

“Why, Archie!” cried Miss Dolly. 

“Oh, how are you, Mickleham, old man? Take this seat; 
I’m just off—just off. Yes, I was, upon my honor—got to meet 
a man at the club. Good-bye, Miss Foster. Jove! I’m late!” 

And as I went I heard Miss Dolly say, “I thought you were 
never coming, Archie, dear!” Well, she didn’t think he was 
coming just then. No more did I. 


The Lost Washboard^ 


JAMES STEPHENS 

O N THE day following this melancholy occurrence Meehawl 
MacMurrachu, a small farmer in the neighbourhood, came 
through the pine trees with tangled brows. At the door of the 
little house he said, “God be with all here,” and marched in. 
The Philosopher removed his pipe from his lips — 

“God be with yourself,” said he, and he replaced his pipe. 

Meehawl MacMurrachu crooked his thumb at space- 

“Where is the other one?” said he. 

“Ah!” said the Philosopher. 

“He might be outside, maybe?” 

“He might, indeed,” said the Philosopher gravely. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” said the visitor, “for you have 
enough knowledge by yourself to stock a shop. The reason I 
came here to-day was to ask your honoured advice about my 
wife’s washing-board. She only has it a couple of years, and 
the last time she used it was when she washed out my Sunday 

' From The Crock, of Gold, by James Stephens, by permission of The Mac¬ 
millan Company, publishers. 
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shirt and her black skirt with the red things on it—you know 
the one?” 

“I do not,” said the Philosopher. 

“Well, anyhow, the washboard is gone, and my wife says it 
was either taken by the fairies or by Bessie Hannigan—you 
know Bessie Hannigan? She has whiskers like a goat and a 
lame leg! ” — 

“I do not,” said the Philosopher. 

“No matter,” said Mcehawl MacMurrachu. “She didn’t take 
it, because my wife got her out yesterday and kept her talking 
for two hours while I went through everything in her bit of 
a house—the washboard wasn’t there.” 

“It wouldn’t be,” said the Philosopher. 

“Maybe your honour could tell a body where it is then?” 

“Alaybe I could,” said the Philosopher; “are you listening?” 

“I am,” said Meehawl MacMurrachu. 

The Philosopher drew his chair closer to the visitor until 
their knees were jammed together. He laid both his hands on 
Meehawl MacMurrachu’s knees — 

“Washing is an extraordinary custom,” said he. “We are 
washed both on coming into the world and on going out of it, 
and we take no pleasure from the first washing nor any profit 
from the last.” 

“True for you, sir,” said Meehawl MacMurrachu. 

“Many people consider that scourings supplementary to 
these are only due to habit. Now, habit is continuity of action, 
it is a most detestable thing and is* very difficult to get away 
from. A proverb will run where a writ will not, and the follies 
of our forefathers are of greater importance to us than is the 
well-being of our posterity.” 

“I wouldn’t say a word against that, sir,” said Meehawl 
MacMurrachu. 

“Cats are a philosophic and thoughtful race, but thej^ do not 
admit the efficacy of either water or soap, and yet it is usually 
conceded that they are cleanly folk. There are exceptions to 
every rule, and I once knew a cat who lusted after water and 
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bathed daily : he was an unnatural brute and died ultimately of 
the head staggers. Children are nearly as wise as cats. It is true 
that they will utilize water in a variety of ways, for instance, 
the destruction of a tablecloth or a pinafore, and I have ob¬ 
served them greasing a ladder with soap, showing in the process 
a great knowledge of the properties of this material.” 

“Why shouldn’t they, to be sure?” said Meehawl MacMur- 
rachu. “Have you got a match, sir?” 

“I have not,” said the Philosopher. “Sparrows, again, are a 
highly acute and reasonable folk. They use water to quench 
thirst, but when they are dirty they take a dust bath and are 
at once cleansed. Of course, birds are often seen in the water, 
but they go there to catch fish and not to wash. I have often 
fancied that fish are a dirty, sly, and unintelligent people— 
this is due to their staying so much in the water, and it has 
been observed that on being removed from this element they at 
once expire through sheer ecstasy at escaping from their pro¬ 
longed washing.” 

“I have seen them doing it myself,” said Meehawl. “Did you 
ever hear, sir, about the fish that Paudeen MacLoughlin caught 
in the policeman’s hat?” 

“I did not,” said the Philosopher. “The first person who 
washed was possibly a person seeking a cheap notoriety. Any 
fool can wash himself, but every wise man knows that it is an 
unnecessary labour, for nature will quickly reduce him to a 
natural and healthy dirtiness again. We should seek, therefore, 
not how to make ourselves clean, but how to attain a more 
unique and splendid dirtiness, and perhaps the accumulated 
layers of matter might, by ordinary geologic compulsion, be¬ 
come incorporated with the human cuticle and so render cloth¬ 
ing unnecessary —” 

“About that washboard,” said Meehawl, “I was just going 
to say —” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said the Philosopher. “In its proper place 
I admit the necessity for water. As a thing to sail a ship on it 
can scarcely be surpassed (not, you will understand, that I en- 
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tirely approve of ships, they tend to create and perpetuate 
international curiosity and the smaller vermin of different lati¬ 
tudes). As an element wherewith to put out a fire, or brew 
tea, or make a slide in winter it is useful, but in a tin basin it 
has a repulsive and meagre aspect.— Now as to your wife’s 
washboard —” 

“Good luck to your honour,” said Meehawl. 

“Your wife says that either the fairies or a woman with a 
goat’s leg has it.” 

“It’s her whiskers,” said Meehawl. 

“They are lame,” said the Philosopher sternly. 

“Have it your own way, sir. I’m not certain now how the 
creature is afflicted.” 

“You say that this unhealthy woman has not got your wife’s 
washboard. It remains, therefore, that the fairies have it.” 

“It looks that way,” said Meehawl. 

“There are six clans of fairies living in this neighbourhood; 
but the process of elimination, which has shaped the world to 
a globe, the ant to its environment, and man to the captaincy 
of the vertebrates, will not fail in this instance either.” 

“Did you ever see anything like the way wasps have in¬ 
creased this season?” said Meehawl; “faith, you can’t sit down 
anywhere but your breeches—” 

“I did not,” said the Philosopher. “Did you leave out a pan 
of milk on last Tuesday?” 

“I did then.” 

“Do you take off your hat when you meet a dust twirl?” 

“I wouldn’t neglect that,” said Meehawl. 

“Did you cut down a thorn bush recently?” 

“I’d sooner cut my eye out,” said Meehawl, “and go about 
as wall-eyed as Lorcan O’Nualain’s ass; I would that. Did you 
ever see his ass, sir? It —” 

“I did not,” said the Philosopher. “Did you kill a robin red¬ 
breast?” 

“Never,” said Meehawl. “By the pipers,” he added, “that old 
skinny cat of mine caught a bird on the roof yesterday.” 
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“Hah!’’ cried the Philosopher, moving, if it were possible, 
even closer to his client, “now we have it. It is the Leprecauns 
of Gort na Cloca Mora took your washboard. Go to the Gort 
at once. There is a hole under a tree in the south-east of the 
field. Try what you will find in that hole.” 

“I’ll do that,” said Mcehawl. “Did you ever-” 

“I did not,” said the Philosopher. 

So Meehawl MacMurrachu went away and did as he had 
been bidden, and underneath the tree of Gort na Cloca Mora 
he found a little crock of gold. 

“There’s a power of washboards in that,” said he. 

By reason of this incident the fame of the Philosopher be¬ 
came even greater than it had been before. 


The New Home^ 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

K ezia! ” she called cheerfully. “The storeman’s here. Every¬ 
thing is on the dray and three horses, Kezia. Mrs. Samuel 
Josephs has given us a big shawl to wear round us, and she says 
to button up your coat. She won’t come out because of 
asthma.” 

Lottie was very important. 

“Now then, you kids,” called the storeman. He hooked his 
big thumbs under their arms and up they swung. Lottie ar¬ 
ranged the shawl “most beautifully” and the storeman tucked 
up their feet in a piece of old blanket. 

“Lift up. Easy does it.” 

They might have been a couple of young ponies. The store- 

^ Reprinted from “Prelude” from Bliss and Other Stories, by Katherine Mans¬ 
field, by permission of, and special arrangement with, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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man felt over the cords holding his load, unhooked the brake- 
chain from the wheel, and whistling, he swung up beside them. 

“Keep close to me,” said Lottie, “because otherwise you pull 
the shawl away from my side, Kezia.” 

But Kezia edged up to the storeman. He towered beside her 
big as a giant and he smelled of nuts and new wooden boxes. 

3 

It was the first time that Lottie and Kezia had ever been out 
so late. Everything looked different—the painted wooden 
houses far smaller than they did by day, the gardens far bigger 
and wilder. Bright stars speckled the sky and the moon hung 
over the harbour dabbling the waves with gold. They could 
see the lighthouse shining on Quarantine Island, and the green 
lights on the old coal hulks. 

“There comes the Picton boat,” said the storeman, pointing 
to a little steamer all hung with bright beads. 

But when they reached the top of the hill and began to go 
down the other side the harbour disappeared, and although 
they were still in the town they were quite lost. Other carts 
rattled past. Everybody knew the storeman. 

“Night, Fred.” 

“Night O,” he shouted. 

Kezia liked very much to hear him. Whenever a cart ap¬ 
peared in the distance she looked up and waited for his voice. 
He was an old friend; and she and her grandmother had often 
been to his place to buy grapes. The storeman lived alone in 
a cottage that had a glasshouse against one wall built by him¬ 
self. All the glasshouse was spanned and arched over with one 
beautiful vine. He took her brown basket from her, lined it 
with three large leaves, and then he felt in his belt for a little 
horn knife, reached up and snapped off a big blue cluster and 
laid it on the leaves so tenderly that Kezia held her breath to 
watch. He was a very big man. He wore brown velvet trousers, 
and he had a long brown beard. But he never wore a collar, 
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not even on Sunday, The back of his neck was burnt a bright 
red. 

“Where are we now?” Every few minutes one of the chil¬ 
dren asked him the question. 

“Why this is Hawk Street, or Charlotte Crescent.” 

“Of course it is,” Lottie pricked up her ears at the last name; 
she always felt that Charlotte Crescent belonged specially to 
her. Very few people had streets with the same name as theirs. 

“Look, Kezia, there is Charlotte Crescent. Doesn’t it look 
different?” Now everything familiar was left behind. Now the 
big dray rattled into unknown country, along new roads with 
high clay banks on either side, up steep, steep hills, down into 
bushy valleys, through wide, shallow rivers. Further and fur¬ 
ther. Lottie’s head wagged; she drooped, she slipped half into 
Kezia’s lap and lay there. But Kezia could not open her eyes 
wide enough. The wind blew and she shivered; but her cheeks 
and ears burned. 

“Do stars ever blow about?” she asked. 

“Not to notice,” said the storeman. 

“We’ve got a nuncle and a naunt living near our new house,” 
said Kezia, “They have got two children, Pip, the eldest is 
called, and the youngest’s name is Rags. He’s got a ram. He 
has to feed it with a nenamuel teapot and a glove top over the 
spout. He’s going to show us. What is the difference between a 
ram and a sheep?” 

“Well, a ram has horns and runs for you.” 

Kezia considered. “I don’t want to see it frightfully,” she 
said. “I hate rushing animals like dogs and parrots. I often 
dream that animals rush at me~even camels—and while they are 
rushing, their heads swell e-enormous.” 

The storeman said nothing, Kezia peered up at him, screwing 
up her eyes. Then she put her finger out and stroked his sleeve; 
it felt hairy. “Are we near?” she asked. 

“Not far off, now,” answered the storeman. “Getting tired?” 

“Well, I’m not an atom bit sleepy,” said Kezia. “But my eyes 
keep curling up in such a funny sort of way.” She gave a long 
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sigh, and to stop her eyes from curling she shut them. . . . 
When she opened them again they were clanking through a 
drive that cut through the garden like a whip lash, looping 
suddenly an island of green, and behind the island, but out of 
sight until you came upon it, was the house. It was long and 
low built, with a pillared verandah and balcony all the way 
round. The soft white bulk of it lay stretched upon the green 
garden like a sleeping beast. And now one and another of the 
windows leaped into light. Some one was walking through the 
empty rooms carrying a lamp. From a window downstairs the 
light of a fire flickered. A strange beautiful excitement seemed 
to stream from the house in quivering ripples. 

“Where are we?” said Lottie, sitting up. Her reefer cap was 
all on one side and on her cheek there was the imprint of an 
anchor button she had pressed against while sleeping. Tenderly 
the storeman lifted her up, set her cap straight, and pulled down 
her crumpled clothes. She stood blinking on the lowest veran¬ 
dah step watching Kezia who seemed to come flying through 
the air to her feet. 

“Ooh!” cried Kezia, flinging up her arms. The grandmother 
came out of the dark hall carrying a little lamp. She was 
smiling. 

“You found your way in the dark?” said she. 

“Perfectly well.” 

But Lottie staggered on the lowest verandah step like a bird 
fallen out of the nest. If she stood still for a moment she fell 
asleep, if she leaned against anything her eyes closed. She could 
not walk another step. 

“Kezia,” said the grandmother, “can I trust you to carry the 
lamp?” 

“Yes, my granma.” 

The old woman bent down and gave the bright breathing 
thing into her hands and then she caught up drunken Lottie. 
“This way.” 

Through a square hall filled with bales and hundreds of par¬ 
rots (but the parrots were only on the wall-paper) down a 
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narrow passage where the parrots persisted in flying past Kezia 
with her lamp. 

“Be very quiet,” warned the grandmother, putting down 
Lottie and opening the dining-room door. “Poor little mother 
has got such a headache.” 

Linda Burnell, in a long cane chair, with her feet on a has¬ 
sock, and a plaid over her knees, lay before a crackling fire. 
Burnell and Beryl sat at the table in the middle of the room 
eating a dish of fried chops and drinking tea out of a brown 
china teapot. Over the back of her mother’s chair leaned Isabel. 
She had a comb in her fingers and in a gentle absorbed fashion 
she was combing the curls from her mother’s forehead. Outside 
the pool of lamp and firelight the room stretched dark and bare 
to the hollow windows. 

“Are those the children?” But Linda did not really care; she 
did not even open her eyes to see. 

“Put down the lamp, Kezia,” said Aunt Beryl, “or we shall 
have the house on fire before we are out of the packing cases. 
More tea, Stanley?” 

“Well, you might just give me five-eighths of a cup,” said 
Burnell, leaning across the table. “Have another chop. Beryl. 
Tip-top meat, isn’t it? Not too lean and not too fat.” He 
turned to his wife. “You’re sure you won’t change your mind, 
Linda darling?” 

“The very thought of it is enough.” She raised one eyebrow 
in the way she had. The grandmother brought the children 
bread and milk and they sat up to the table, flushed and sleepy 
behind the wavy steam. 

“I had meat for my supper,” said Isabel, still combing gently. 

“I had a whole chop for my supper, the bone and all and 
Worcester sauce. Didn’t I, father?” 

“Oh, don’t boast, Isabel,” said Aunt Beryl. 

Isabel looked astounded. “I wasn’t boasting, was I, Mummy? 
I never thought of boasting. I thought they would like to 
know. I only meant to tell them.” 

“Very well. That’s enough,” said Burnell. He pushed back 
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his plate, took a tooth-pick out of his pocket and began picking 
his strong white teeth. 

“You might see that Fred has a bite of something in the 
kitchen before he goes, will you, mother?” 

“Yes, Stanley.” The old woman turned to go. 

“Oh, hold on half a jiffy. I suppose nobody knows where my 
slippers were put? I suppose I shall not be able to get at them 
for a month or two—what?” 

“Yes,” came from Linda. “In the top of the canvas hold-all 
marked ‘urgent necessities.’ ” 

“Well, you might get them for me, will you, mother?” 

“Yes, Stanley.” 

Burnell got up, stretched himself, and going over to the fire 
turned his back to it and lifted up his coat tails. 

“By Jove, this is a pretty pickle. Eh, Beryl?” 

Beryl, sipping tea, her elbows on the table, smiled over the 
cup at him. She wore an unfamiliar pink pinafore; the sleeves 
of her blouse were rolled up to her shoulders showing her 
lovely freckled arms, and she had let her hair fall down her 
back in a long pig-tail. 

“How long do you think it will take to get straight—couple 
of weeks—eh?” he chaffed. 

“Good heavens, no,” said Beryl airily. “The worst is over 
already. The servant girl and I have simply slaved all day, and 
ever since mother came she has worked like a horse, too. We 
have never sat down for a moment. We have had a day.” 

Stanley scented a rebuke. 

“Well, I suppose you did not expect me to rush away from 
the office and nail carpets—did you?” 

“Certainly not,” laughed Beryl. She put down her cup and 
ran out of the dining-room. 

“What the hell does she expect us to do?” asked Stanley. 
“Sit down and fan herself with a palm leaf fan while I have 
a gang of professionals to do the job? By Jove, if she can’t do 
a hand’s turn occasionally without shouting about it in return 
for. . . .” 
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And he gloomed as the chops began to fight the tea in his 
sensitive stomach. But Linda put up a hand and dragged him 
down to the side of her long chair. 

“This is a wretched time for you, old boy,’’ she said. Her 
cheeks were very white but she smiled and curled her fingers 
into the big red hand she held. Burnell became quiet. Sud¬ 
denly he began to whistle “Pure as a lily, joyous and free”—a 
good sign. 

“Think you’re going to like it?” he asked. 

“I don’t want to tell you, but I think I ought to, mother,” 
said Isabel. “Kezia is drinking tea out of Aunt Beryl’s cup.” 

4 

They were taken off to bed by the grandmother. She went 
first with a candle; the stairs rang to their climbing feet. Isabel 
and Lottie lay in a room to themselves, Kezia curled in her 
grandmother’s soft bed. 

“Aren’t there going to be any sheets, my granma?” 

“No, not tonight.” 

“It’s tickly,” said Kezia, “but it’s like Indians.” She dragged 
her grandmother down to her and kissed her under the chin. 
“Come to bed soon and be my Indian brave.” 

“What a silly you are,” said the old woman, tucking her in 
as she loved to be tucked. 

“Aren’t you going to leave me a candle?” 

“No. Sh-h. Go to sleep.” 

“Well, can I have the door open?” 

She rolled herself up into a round ball but she did not go to 
sleep. From all over the house came the sounds of steps. The 
house itself creaked and popped. Loud whispering voices came 
from downstairs. Once she heard Aunt Beryl’s rush of high 
laughter, and once she heard a loud trumpeting from Burnell 
blowing his nose. Outside the window hundreds of black cats 
with yellow eyes sat in the sky watching her—but she was not 
frightened. Lottie was saying to Isabel: 
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“Pm going to say my prayers in bed tonight.” 

“No you can’t, Lottie.” Isabel was very firm. “God only ex¬ 
cuses you saying your prayers in bed if you’ve got a tempera¬ 
ture.” So Lottie yielded: 

Gentle Jesus meek anmile, 

Look pon a little chile. 

Pity me, simple Lizzie 
Suffer me to come to thee. 

And then they lay down back to back, their little behinds 
just touching, and fell asleep. 



Section V: Autobiography 


I Observe^ 


CHARLKS DICKENS 

first objects that assume a distinct presence before me, 
^ as I look far back, into the blank of my infancy, arc my 
mother with her pretty hair and youthful shape, and Peggotty, 
with no shape at all, and eyes so dark that they seemed to 
darken their whole neighbourhood in her face, and cheeks and 
arms so hard and red that I wondered the birds didn’t peck her 
in preference to apples. 

I believe I can remember these two at a little distance apart, 
dwarfed to niy sight by stooping down or kneeling on the 
floor, and I going unsteadily from the one to the other. I have 
an impression on mind w hich 1 cannot distinguish from actual 
remembrance, of the touch of Peggotty’s forefinger as she 
used to hold it out to me, and of its being roughened by 
needlew ork like a pocket nutmeg-grater. 

This may be fancy, though I think the memory of most of 
us can go farther back into such times than many of us sup¬ 
pose; just as I believe the power of observation in numbers of 
very young children to be quite wonderful for its closeness 
and accuracy. Indeed, I think that most grown men who are 
remarkable in this respect, may with greater propriety be said 
not to have lost the faculty, than to have acquired it; the 

‘ From David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. 
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rather, as I generally observe such men to retain a certain 
freshness, and gentleness, and capacity of being pleased, which 
are also an inheritance they have preserved from their child¬ 
hood. . . . 

Looking back, as I was saying, into the blank of my infancy, 
the first objects I can remember as standing out by themselves 
from a confusion of things, are my mother and Peggotty. 
What else do I remember? Let me see. 

There comes out of the cloud, our house—not new to me, 
but quite familiar, in its earliest remembrance. On the ground- 
floor is Peggotty’s kitchen, opening into a back yard; with a 
pigeon-house on a pole, in the centre, without any pigeons in 
it; a great dog-kennel in a corner, without any dog; and a 
quantity of fowls that look terribly tall to me, walking about in 
a menacing and ferocious manner. There is one cock who gets 
upon a post to crow, and seems to take particular notice of me 
as I look at him through the kitchen window, who makes me 
shiver, he is so fierce. Of the geese outside the side-gate who 
come waddling after me with their long necks stretched out 
when I go that way, I dream at night; as a man environed by 
wild beasts might dream of lions. 

Here is a long passage—what an enormous perspective I make 
of it!—leading from Peggotty’s kitchen to the front door. A 
dark store-room opens out of it, and that is a place to be run 
past at night; for I don’t know what may be among those tubs 
and jars and old tea-chests, when there is nobody in there with 
a dimly-burning light, letting a mouldy air come out at the 
door, in which there is the smell of soap, pickles, pepper, 
candles, and coffee, all at one whiff. Then there are the two 
parlours; the parlour in which we sit of an evening, my mother 
and I and Peggotty—for Peggotty is quite our companion, 
when her work is done and we are alone—and the best parlour 
where we sit on a Sunday; grandly, but not so comfortably. 
There is something of a doleful air about that room tb me, for 
Peggotty has told me—I don’t know when, but apparently ages 
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ago—about my father’s funeral, and the company having their 
black cloaks put on. One Sunday night my mother reads to 
Peggotty and me in there, how Lazarus was raised up from 
the dead. And I am so frightened that they are afterwards 
obliged to take me out of bed, and show me the quiet church¬ 
yard out of the bedroom window, with the dead all lying in 
their graves at rest, below the solemn moon. 

There is nothing half so green that I know anywhere, as the 
grass of that churchyard; nothing half so shady as its trees; 
nothing half so quiet as its tombstones. The sheep are feeding 
there, when I kneel up, early in the morning, in my little bed 
in a closet within my mother’s room, to look out at it; and I 
see the red light shining on the sun-dial, and think within 
myself, “Is the sun-dial glad, I wonder, that it can tell the 
time again?” 

Here is our pew in the church. What a high-backed pew! 
With a window near it, out of which our house can be seen, 
and is seen many times during the morning’s service, by Peg¬ 
gotty, who likes to make herself as sure as she can that it’s not 
being robbed, or is not in flames. But though Pcggotty’s eye 
wanders, she is much offended if mine does, and frowns to me, 
as I stand upon the seat, that I am to look at the clergyman. 
But I can’t always look at him—I know him without that white 
thing on, and I am afraid of his wondering why I stare so, and 
perhaps stopping the service to inquire—and what am I to do? 
It’s a dreadful thing to gape, but I must do something. I look 
at my mother, but she pretends not to see me. I look at a boy 
in the aisle, and he makes faces at me. I look at the sunlight 
coming in at the open door through the porch, and there I see 
a stray sheep—I don’t mean a sinner, but mutton—half making 
up his mind to come into the church, I feel that if I looked 
at him any longer, I might be tempted to say something out 
loud; and what would become of me then! I look up at the 
monumental tablets on the wall, and try to think of Mr. 
Bodgers late of this parish, and what the feelings of Mrs. 
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Bodgers must have been, when affliction sore, long time 
Mr. Bodgers bore, and physicians were in vain. I wonder 
whether they called in Mr. Chillip, and he was in vain; and if 
so, how he likes to be reminded of it once a week. I look from 
Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday neckcloth, to the pulpit; and think 
what a good place it would be to play in, and what a castle 
it would make, with another boy coming up the stairs to at¬ 
tack it, and having the velvet cushion with the tassels thrown 
down on his head. In time my eyes gradually shut up; and, 
from seeming to hear the clergyman singing a drowsy song in 
the heat, I hear nothing, until I fall off the seat with a crash, 
and am taken out more dead than alive, by Peggotty. 

And now I see the outside of our house, with the latticed 
bedroom windows standing open to let in the sweet-smelling 
air, and the ragged old rooks’-nests still dangling in the elm- 
trees at the bottom of the front garden. Now I am in the 
garden at the back, beyond the yard where the empty pigeon- 
house and dog-kennel are—a very preserve of butterflies, as I 
remember it, with a high fence, and a gate and padlock; where 
the fruit clusters on the trees, riper and richer than fruit has 
ever been since, in any other garden, and where my mother 
gathers some in a basket, while I stand by, bolting furtive 
gooseberries, and trying to look unmoved. A great wind rises, 
and the summer is gone in a moment. We are playing in the 
winter twilight, dancing about the parlour. When my mother 
is out of breath and rests herself in an elbow-chair, I watch her 
winding her bright curls around her fingers, and straightening 
her waist, and nobody knows better than I do that she likes to 
look so well, and is proud of being so pretty. 

That is among my very earliest impressions. That, and a sense 
that we were both a little afraid of Peggotty, and submitted 
ourselves in most things to her direction, were among the first 
opinions—if they may be so called—that I ever derived from 
what I saw. 
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The Bad Boy^ 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 

One Mark Only 

O N THE 1 3th of December—Lubotshka’s birthday—the Prin¬ 
cess Kornakoff and her daughters, with Madame Valakhin, 
Sonetchka, Ilinka Grap, and the two younger Iwins, arrived 
at our house before luncheon. 

Though we could hear the sounds of talking, laughter, and 
movements going on in the drawing-room, we could not join 
the party until our morning lessons were finished. The table of 
studies in the schoolroom said, ^^Lundi^ de 2 d mmtre 
d^Histoire et de Geographie,^ and this infernal maitre 
d'Histoire we must await, listen to, and see the back of before 
we could gain our liberty. Already it was twenty minutes past 
two, and nothing was to be heard of the tutor, nor yet any¬ 
thing to be seen of him in the street, although I kept looking 
up and down it with the greatest impatience and with an 
emphatic longing never to see the maitre again. 

“I believe he is not coming to-day,” said Woloda, looking up 
for a moment from his lesson-book. 

“I hope he is not, please the Lord!” I answered, but in a 
despondent tone. “Yet there he does come, I believe, all the 
same!” 

“Not he! Why, that is a gentleman^'' said Woloda, likewise 
looking out of the window. “Let us wait till half-past two, and 
then ask St. Jerome if we may put away our books.” 

“Yes, and wish them au revoir^^' I added, stretching my arms, 

' From Childhood, Boyhood, and Youths by C.ount Leo Tolstoy, translated by 
C. J. Hogarth, used by special permission of the publishers, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc. 
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with the book clasped in my hands, over my head. Having 
hitherto idled away my time, I now opened the book at the 
place where the lesson was to begin, and started to learn it. It 
was long and difficult, and, moreover, I was in the mood when 
one’s thoughts refuse to be arrested by anything at all. Conse¬ 
quently I made no progress. After our last lesson in history 
(which always seemed to me a peculiarly arduous and weari¬ 
some subject) the history master had complained to St. Jerome 
of me because only two good marks stood to my credit in the 
register—a very small total. St. Jerome had then told me that 
if I failed to gain less than three marks at the next lesson I 
should be severely punished. The next lesson was now immi¬ 
nent, and I confess that I felt a little nervous. 

So absorbed, however, did T become in my reading that the 
sound of goloshes being taken off in the ante-room came upon 
me almost as a shock. I had just time to look up when there 
appeared in the doorway the servile and (to me) very dis¬ 
gusting face and form of the master, clad in a blue frockcoat 
with brass buttons. 

Slowly he set down his hat and books and adjusted the folds 
of his coat (as though such a thing were necessary!), and 
seated himself in his place. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, rubbing his hands, “let us first 
of all repeat the general contents of the last lesson: after which 
I will proceed to narrate the succeeding events of the middle 
ages.” 

This meant “Say over the last lesson.” While Woloda was 
answering the master with the entire case and confidence which 
come of knowing a subject well I went aimlessly out on to the 
landing, and, since I was not allowed to go downstairs, what 
more natural than that I should involuntarily turn towards the 
alcove on the landing? Yet before I had time to establish my¬ 
self in my usual coign of vantage behind the door 1 found 
myself pounced upon by Mimi—always the cause of my mis¬ 
fortunes! 
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''You here?” she said, looking severely, first at myself, and 
then at the maidservants* door, and then at myself again. 

I felt thoroughly guilty, firstly, because I was not in the 
schoolroom, and secondly, because I was in a forbidden place. 
So I remained silent, and dropping my head, assumed a touch¬ 
ing expression of contrition. 

‘‘Indeed, this is too bad!** Mimi went on. “What are you 
doing here?’* 

Still I said nothing. 

“Well, it shall not rest where it is,” she added, tapping the 
banister with her yellow fingers. “I shall inform the Countess.” 

It was five minutes to three when I re-entered the school¬ 
room. The master, as though oblivious of my presence or ab¬ 
sence, was explaining the new lesson to Woloda. When he had 
finished doing this, and had put his books together (while 
Woloda went into the other room to fetch his ticket), the 
comforting idea occurred to me that perhaps the whole thing 
was over now, and that the master had forgotten me. 

But suddenly he turned in my direction with a malicious 
smile, and said as he rubbed his hands anew, “I hope you have 
learnt your lesson? ” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Would you be so kind, then, as to tell me something about 
St. Louis* Crusade?” he went on, balancing himself on his 
chair and looking gravely at his feet. “Firstly, tell me some¬ 
thing about the reasons which induced the French king to 
assume the cross” (here he raised his eyebrows and pointed 
to the inkstand); “then explain to me the general characteris¬ 
tics of the Crusade” (here he made a sweeping gesture with 
his hand, as though to seize hold of something with it); “and 
lastly, expound to me the influence of this Crusade upon the 
European states in general” (drawing the copy books to the 
left side of the table) “and upon the French state in particu¬ 
lar” (drawing one of them to the right, and inclining his head 
in the same direction). 

I swallowed a few times, coughed, bent forward, and was 
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silent. Then, taking a pen from the table, I began to pick it 
to pieces, yet still said nothing. 

“Allow me the pen—I shall want it,” said the master. “Well?” 

“Louis the—er—Saint was—was a very good and wise king.” 

“What?” 

“King. He took it into his head to go to Jerusalem, and 
handed over the reins of government to his mother.” 

“What was her name?” 

“B-b-b-lanka.” 

“What? Belanka?” 

I laughed in a rather forced manner. 

“Well, is that all you know?” he asked again, smiling. 

I had nothing to lose now, so I began chattering the first 
thing that came into my head. The master remained silent as 
he gathered together the remains of the pen which I had left 
strewn about the table, looked gravely past my ear at the wall, 
and repeated from time to time, “Very well, very well.” 
Though I was conscious that I knew nothing whatever and was 
expressing myself all wrong, I felt much hurt at the fact that 
he never either corrected or interrupted me. 

“What made him think of going to Jerusalem?” he asked at 
last, repeating some words of my own. 

“Because—because—that is to say-” 

My confusion was complete, and I relapsed into silence. I 
felt that, even if this disgusting history master were to go on 
putting questions to me, and gazing inquiringly into my face, 
for a year, I should never be able to enunciate another syllable. 
After staring at me for some three minutes, he suddenly as¬ 
sumed a mournful cast of countenance, and said in an agitated 
voice to Woloda (who was just re-entering the room): 

“Allow me the register. I will write my remarks.” 

He opened the book thoughtfully, and in his fine caligraphy 
marked five for Woloda for diligence, and the same for good 
behaviour. Then, resting his pen on the line where my report 
was to go, he looked at me and reflected. Suddenly his hand 
made a decisive movement—and, behold, against my name stood 
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a clearly-marked one^ with a full stop after it! Another move- 
ment—and in the behaviour column there stood another one 
and another full stop! Quietly closing the book, the master 
then rose, and moved toward the door as though unconscious 
of my look of entreaty, despair, and reproach. 

“Michael Lavionitch!’* I said. 

“No!” he replied, as though knowing beforehand what I 
was about to say. “It is impossible for you to learn in that way. 
I am not going to earn my money for nothing.” 

He put on his goloshes and cloak, and then slowly tied a 
scarf about his neck. To think that he could care about such 
trifles after what had just happened to me! To him it was all 
a mere stroke of the pen, but to me it meant the direst mis¬ 
fortune. 

“Is the lesson over?” asked St. Jerome, entering. 

“Yes.” 

“And was the master pleased with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many marks did he give you?” 

“Five.” 

“And to Nicholas?” 

I was .silent. 

“I think four,” said Woloda. His idea was to save me for at 
least to-day. If punishment there must be, it need not be 
awarded while we had guests. 

^'VoyonSy Messieursr (St. Jerome was forever saying 
"^'Voyonsr) ''Faites votre toilette, et descendons^ 

The Key 

We had hardly descended and greeted our guests when lunch¬ 
eon was announced. Papa was in the highest of spirits, since 
for some time past he had been winning. He had presented 
Lubotshka with a silver tea service, and suddenly remembered, 
after luncheon, that he had forgotten a box of bonbons which 
she was to have too. 
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“Why send a servant for it? You had better go, Koko,’’ he 
said to me jestingly. “The keys are in the tray on the table, 
you know. Take them, and with the largest one open the sec¬ 
ond drawer on the right. There you will find the box of bon¬ 
bons. Bring it here.” 

“Shall I get you some cigars as well?” said I, knowing that 
he always smoked after luncheon. 

“Yes, do; but don’t touch anything else.” 

I found the keys, and was about to carry out my orders, 
when I was seized with a desire to know what the smallest of 
the keys on the bunch belonged to. 

On the table I saw, among many other things, a padlocked 
portfolio, and at once felt curious to see if that was what the 
key fitted. My experiment was crowned with success. The 
portfolio opened and disclosed a number of papers. Curiosity 
so strongly urged me also to ascertain what those papers con¬ 
tained that the voice of conscience was stilled, and I began to 
read their contents. . . . 

My childish feeling of unlimited respect for my elders, espe¬ 
cially for Papa, was so strong within me that my intellect invol¬ 
untarily refused to draw any conclusions from what I had seen. 
I felt that Papa was living in a sphere completely apart from, 
incomprehensible by, and unattainable for, me, as well as one 
that was in every way excellent, and that any attempt on my 
part to criticise the secrets of his life would constitute some¬ 
thing like sacrilege. 

For this reason the discovery which I made from Papa’s 
portfolio left no clear impression upon my mind, but only a 
dim consciousness that I had done wrong. I felt ashamed and 
confused. 

The feeling made me eager to shut the portfolio again as 
quickly as possible, but it seemed as though on this unlucky 
day I was destined to experience every possible kind of adver¬ 
sity. I put the key back into the padlock and turned k round, 
but not in the right direction. Thinking that the portfolio 
was now locked, I pulled at the key—and, oh horror! found 
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my hand had come away with only the top half of the key in 
it! In vain did I try to put the two halves together, and to 
extract the portion that was sticking in the padlock. At last I 
had to resign myself to the dreadful thought that I had com¬ 
mitted a new crime—one which would be discovered to-day 
as soon as ever Papa returned to his study! 

First of all, Mimi’s accusation on the staircase, and then that 
one mark, and then this key! Nothing worse could happen now. 
This very evening I should be assailed successively by Grand¬ 
mamma (because of Mimi’s denunciation), by St. Jerome (be¬ 
cause of the solitary mark), and by Papa (because of the matter 
of this key)—yes, all in one evening! 

“What on earth is to become of me? What have I done?” 
I exclaimed as I paced the soft carpet. “Well,” I went on with 
sudden determination, “what must come, that’s all;” and, 

taking up the bonbons and the cigars, I ran back to the other 
part of the house. 

The fatalistic formula with which I had concluded (and 
which was one that I often heard Nicola utter during my child¬ 
hood) always produced in me, at the more difficult crises of 
my life, a momentarily soothing, beneficial effect. Conse¬ 
quently, when I re-entered the drawing-room I was in a rather 
excited, unnatural mood, yet one that was perfectly cheerful. 

The Traitress 

After luncheon we began to play at round games, in which I 
took a lively part. While indulging in “cat and mouse” I hap¬ 
pened to cannon rather awkwardly against the Komakoffs’ 
governess, who was playing with us, and, stepping on her dress, 
tore a large hole in it. Seeing that the girls—particularly So- 
netchka—were anything but displeased at the spectacle of the 
governess angrily departing to the maidservants’ room to have 
her dress mended, I resolved to procure them the satisfaction 
a second time. Accordingly, in pursuance of this amiable reso¬ 
lution, I waited until my victim returned, and then began to 
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gallop madly round her, until a favourable moment occurred 
for once more planting my heel upon her dress and reopening 
the rent. Sonetchka and the young princesses had much ado to 
restrain their laughter, which excited my conceit the more, 
but St. Jerome, who had probably divined my tricks, came up 
to me with the frown which I could never abide in him, and 
said that, since I seemed disposed to mischief, he would have 
to send me away if I did not moderate my behaviour. 

However, I was in the desperate position of a person who, 
having staked more than he has in his pocket, and feeling that 
he can never make up his account, continues to plunge on 
unlucky cards—not because he hopes to regain his losses, but 
because it will not do for him to stop and consider. So I 
merely laughed in an impudent fashion and flung away from 
my monitor. 

After “cat and mouse** another game followed in which the 
gentlemen sit on one row of chairs and the ladies on another, 
and choose each other for partners. The youngest princess 
always chose the younger Iwin, Katenka cither Woloda or 
Ilinka, and Sonetchka Seriosha—nor, to my extreme astonish¬ 
ment, did Sonetchka seem at all embarrassed when her cavalier 
went and sat down beside her. On the contrary, she only 
laughed her sweet, musical laugh, and made a sign with her 
head that he had chosen right. Since nobody chose me, I always 
had the mortification of finding myself left over, and of hear¬ 
ing them say, “Who has been left out? Oh, Nicolinka. Well, 
do take him, somebody.** Consequently, whenever it came to 
my turn to guess who had chosen me, I had to go either to 
my sister or to one of the ugly elder princesses. Sonetchka 
seemed so absorbed in Seriosha that in her eyes I clearly existed 
no longer. 1 do not quite know why I called her “the traitress*’ 
in my thoughts since she had never promised to choose me 
instead of Seriosha, but, for all that, I felt convinced that she 
was treating me in a very abominable fashion. After the game 
was finished I actually saw “the traitress** (from whom I 
nevertheless could not withdraw my eyes) go with Seriosha 
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and Katenka into a corner, and engage in secret confabulation! 
Stealing softly round the piano which masked the conclave, I 
beheld the following. 

Katenka was holding up a pocket-handkerchief by two of 
its comers, so as to form a screen for the heads of her two 
companions. “No, you have lost! You must pay the forfeit!” 
cried Seriosha at that moment, and Sonetchka, who was stand¬ 
ing in front of him, blushed like a criminal as she replied, “No, 
I have not lost! Have I, Mademoiselle Katherine?” “Well, I 
must speak the truth,” answered Katenka, “and say that you 
have lost, my dear.” Scarcely had she spoken the words when 
Seriosha embraced Sonetchka, and kissed her right on her rosy 
lips! And Sonetchka smiled as though it were nothing, but 
merely something very pleasant! 

Horrors! The artful “traitress”! 

The Retribution 

Instantly I began to feel a strong contempt for the female 
sex in general and Sonetchka in particular. I began to think 
that there was nothing at all amusing in these games—that they 
were only fit for girls, and felt as though I should like to make 
a great noise, or do something of such extraordinary boldness 
that every one would be forced to admire it. The opportunity 
soon arrived. St. Jerome said something to Mimi, and then left 
the room. I could hear his footsteps descending the staircase, 
and then passing across the schoolroom, and the idea occurred 
to me that Mimi must have told him her story about my being 
found on the landing, and thereupon he had gone to look at 
the register. (Tn those days, it must be remembered, I believed 
that St. Jerome’s whole aim in life was to annoy me.) Some¬ 
where I have read that, not infrequently, children of from 
twelve to fourteen years of age—that is to say, children just 
passing from childhood to adolescence—are addicted to incen¬ 
diarism, or even to murder. As I look back upon my childhood, 
and particularly upon the mood in which I was on that (for 
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myself) most unlucky day, I can quite understand the possi¬ 
bility of such terrible crimes being committed by children 
without any real aim in view—without any real wish to do 
wrong, but merely out of curiosity or under the influence of 
an unconscious necessity for action. There are moments when 
the human being sees the future in such lurid colours that he 
shrinks from fixing his mental eye upon it, puts a check upon 
all his intellectual activity, and tries to feel convinced that the 
future will never be, and that the past has never been. At such 
moments—moments when thought does not shrink from mani¬ 
festations of will, and the carnal instincts alone constitute the 
springs of life—I can understand that want of experience 
(which is a particularly predisposing factor in this connection) 
might very possibly lead a child, aye, without fear or hesitation, 
but rather with a smile of curiosity on its face, to set fire to 
the house in which its parents and brothers and sisters (beings 
whom it tenderly loves) are lying asleep. It would be under 
the same influence of momentary absence of thought—almost 
absence of mind—that a peasant boy of seventeen might catch 
sight of the edge of a newly-sharpened axe reposing near the 
bench on which his aged father was lying asleep, face down¬ 
wards, and suddenly raise the implement in order to observe 
with unconscious curiosity how the blood would come spurt¬ 
ing out upon the floor if he made a wound in the sleeper’s 
neck. It is under the same influence—the same absence of 
thought, the same instinctive curiosity—that a man finds delight 
in standing on the brink of an abyss and thinking to himself, 
“How if I were to throw myself down? ” or in holding to his 
brow a loaded pistol and wondering, “What if 1 were to pull 
the trigger?” or in feeling, when he catches sight of some 
universally respected personage, that he would like to go up 
to him, pull his nose hard, and say, “How do you do, old boy?” 

Under the spell, then, of this instinctive agitation* and lack 
of reflection I was moved to put out my tongue, and to say 
that I would not move, when St. Jerome came down and told 
me that I had behaved so badly that day, as well as done my 
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lessons so ill, that I had no right to be where I was, and must 
go upstairs directly. 

At first, from astonishment and anger, he could not utter a 
word. 

“CVjf bienP^ he exclaimed eventually as he darted towards 
me. “Several times have I promised to punish you, and you 
have been saved from it by your Grandmamma, but now I 
see that nothing but the cane will teach you obedience, and 
you shall therefore taste it.” 

This was said loud enough for every one to hear. The blood 
rushed to my heart with such vehemence that I could feel 
that organ beating violently—could feel the colour rising to 
my cheeks and my lips trembling. Probably I looked horrible 
at that moment, for, avoiding my eye, St. Jerome stepped for¬ 
ward and caught me by the hand. Hardly feeling his touch, I 
pulled away my hand in blind fury, and with all my childish 
might struck him. 

“What are you doing?” said Woloda, who had seen my 
behaviour, and now approached me in alarm and astonishment. 

“Let me alone!” I exclaimed, the tears flowing fast. “Not a 
single one of you loves me or understands how miserable I 
am! You are all of you odious and disgusting!” I added bluntly, 
turning to the company at large. 

At this moment St. Jerome—his face pale, but determined— 
approached me again, and, with a movement too quick to 
admit of any defence, seized my hands as with a pair of tongs, 
and dragged me away. My head swam with excitement, and I 
can only remember that, so long as I had strength to do it, I 
fought with head and legs; that my nose several times collided 
with a pair of knees; that my teeth tore some one’s coat; that 
all around me I could hear the shuffling of feet; and that I 
could smell dust and the scent of violets with which St. Jerome 
used to perfume himself. 

Five minutes later the door of the store-room closed be¬ 
hind me. 
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“Basil,” said a triumphant but detestable voice, “bring me 
the cane.” 


Dreams 

Could I at that moment have supposed that I should ever live 
to survive the misfortunes of that day, or that there would ever 
come a time when I should be able to look back upon those 
misfortunes composedly? 

As I sat there thinking over what I had done, I could not 
imagine what the matter had been with me. I only felt with 
despair that I was for ever lost. 

At first the most profound stillness reigned around me—at 
least, so it appeared to me as compared with the violent inter¬ 
nal emotion which I had been experiencing; but by and by I 
began to distinguish various sounds. Basil brought something 
downstairs which he laid upon a chest outside. It sounded like 
a broom-stick. Below me I could hear St. Jerome’s grumbling 
voice (probably he was speaking of me), and then children’s 
voices and laughter and footsteps; until in a few moments 
everything seemed to have regained its normal course in the 
house, as though nobody knew or cared to know that here 
was I sitting alone in the dark store-room! 

I did not cry, but something lay heavy, like a stone, upon my 
heart. Ideas and pictures passed with extraordinary rapidity 
before my troubled imagination, yet through their fantastic 
sequence broke continually the remembrance of the misfortune 
which had befallen me as I once again plunged into an inter¬ 
minable labyrinth of conjectures as to the punishment, the fate, 
and the despair that were awaiting me. The thought occurred 
to me that there must be some reason for the general dislike- 
even contempt—which I fancied to be felt for me by others. 
I was firmly convinced that every one, from Grandmamma 
down to the coachman Philip, despised me, and found pleasure 
in my sufferings. Next an idea struck me that perhaps I was not 
the son of my father and mother at all, nor Woloda’s brother. 
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but only some unfortunate orphan who had been adopted by 
them out of compassion; and this absurd notion not only af¬ 
forded me a certain melancholy consolation, but seemed to me 
quite probable. I found it comforting to think that I was un¬ 
happy, not through my own fault, but because I was fated to 
be so from my birth, and conceived that my destiny was very 
much like poor Karl Ivanitch’s. 

“Why conceal the secret any longer, now that I have dis¬ 
covered it?” I reflected. “To-morrow I will go to Papa and say 
to him, ‘It is in vain for you to try and conceal from me the 
mystery of my birth. I know it already.* And he will answer 
me, ‘What else could I do, my good fellow? Sooner or later 
you would have had to know that you are not my son, but 
were adopted as such. Nevertheless, so long as you remain 
worthy of my love, I will never cast you out.* Then I shall say, 
‘Papa, though I have no right to call you by that name, and 
am now doing so for the last time, I have always loved you, 
and shall always retain that love. At the same time, while I 
can never forget that you have been my benefactor, I cannot 
remain longer in your house. Nobody here loves me, and St. 
Jerome has wrought my ruin. Either he or I must go forth, 
since I cannot answer for myself. I hate the man so that I 
could do anything—I could even kill him.’ Papa will begin to 
entreat me, but I shall make a gesture, and say, ‘No, no, my 
friend and benefactor! We cannot live together. Let me go*— 
and for the last time I shall embrace him, and say in French, 
‘O mon pere, O mon bienfaiteur, donne moi, pour la derniere 
fois, ta b6n6diction, et que la volonte de Dieu soit faitel* ** 

I sobbed bitterly at these thoughts as I sat on a trunk in that 
dark store-room. Then, suddenly recollecting the shameful 
punishment which was awaiting me, I would find myself back 
again in actuality, and the dreams had fled. Soon, again, I began 
to fancy myself far away from the house and alone in the 
world. I enter a hussar regiment and go to war. Surrounded 
by the foe on every side, I wave my sword, and kill one of 
them and wound another—then a third—then a fourth. At last, 
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exhausted with lack of blood and fatigue, I fall to the ground 
and cry, “Victory!” The general comes to look for me, asking, 
“Where is our saviour?” whereupon / am pointed out to him. 
He embraces me, and, in his turn, exclaims with tears of joy, 
“Victory!” I recover and, with my arm in a black sling, go to 
walk on the boulevards. I am a general now. I meet the Em¬ 
peror, who asks, “Who is this young man who has been 
wounded?” He is told that it is the famous hero Nicolas; 
whereupon he approaches me and says, “My thanks to you! 
Whatsoever you may ask for, I will grant it.” To this I bow 
respectfully, and, leaning on my sword, reply, “I am happy, 
most august Emperor, that I have been able to shed my blood 
for my country. I would gladly have died for it. Yet, since you 
are so generous as to grant any wish of mine, I venture to ask 
of you permission to annihilate my enemy, the foreigner St. 
Jerome.” And then I step fiercely before St. Jerome and say, 
''You were the cause of all my fortunes! Down now on your 
knees!” 

Unfortunately this recalled to my mind the fact that at any 
moment the real St. Jerome might be entering with the cane; 
so that once more I saw myself, not a general and the saviour 
of my country, but an unhappy, pitiful creature. 

Then the idea of God occurred to me, and I asked Him 
boldly why He had punished me thus, seeing that I had never 
forgotten to say my prayers, either morning or evening. In¬ 
deed, I can positively declare that it was during that hour in 
the store-room that I took the first step towards the religious 
doubt which afterwards assailed me during my youth (not that 
mere misfortune could arouse me to infidelity and murmuring, 
but that, at moments of utter contrition and solitude, the idea 
of the injustice of Providence took root in me as readily as 
bad seed takes root in land well soaked with rain). Also, I 
imagined that I was going to die there and then, .and drew 
vivid pictures of St. Jerome’s astonishment when he entered 
the store-room and found a corpse there instead of myself! 
Likewise, recollecting what Natalia Savishna had told me of 
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the forty days during which the souls of the departed must 
hover around their earthly home, I imagined myself flying 
through the rooms of Grandmamma’s house, and seeing 
Lubotshka’s bitter tears, and hearing Grandmamma’s lamenta¬ 
tions, and listening to Papa and St. Jerome talking together. 
“He was a fine boy,” Papa would say with tears in his eyes. 
“Yes,” St. Jerome would reply, “but a sad scapegrace and 
good-for-nothing.” “But you should respect the dead,” would 
expostulate Papa. "'You were the cause of his death; you fright¬ 
ened him until he could no longer bear the thought of the 
humiliation which you were about to inflict upon him. Away 
from me, criminal!” Upon that St. Jerome would fall upon his 
knees and implore forgiveness, and when the forty days were 
ended my soul would fly to Heaven, and see there something 
wonderfully beautiful, white, and transparent, and know that 
it was Mamma. 

And that something would embrace and caress me. Yet all 
at once I should feel troubled, and not know her. “If it be 
you,” I should say to her, “show yourself more distinctly, so 
that I may embrace you in return.” And her voice would an¬ 
swer me, “Do you not feel happy thus?” and I should reply, 
“Yes, I do, but you cannot really caress me, and I cannot really 
kiss your hand like this.” “But it is not necessary,” she would 
say. “There can be happiness here without that,”—and I should 
feel that it was so, and we should ascend together, ever higher 
and higher, until — 

Suddenly I feel as though I am being thrown down again, 
and find myself sitting on the trunk in the dark store-room (my 
cheeks wet with tears and my thoughts in a mist), yet still 
repeating the words, “Let us ascend together, higher and 
higher.” Indeed, it was a long, long while before I could re¬ 
member where I was, for at that moment my mind’s eye saw 
only a dark, dreadful, illimitable void. I tried to renew the 
happy, consoling dream which had been thus interrupted by 
the return to reality, but, to my surprise, I found that, as soon 
as ever I attempted to re-enter former dreams, their continua- 
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tion became impossible, while—which astonished me even more 
—they no longer gave me pleasure. 

^'Keep on Grindingy and You'll Have Flour" 

I PASSED the night in the store-room, and nothing further hap¬ 
pened, except that on the following morning—a Sunday—I was 
removed to a small chamber adjoining the schoolroom, and 
once more shut up. I began to hope that my punishment was 
going to be limited to confinement, and found my thoughts 
growing calmer under the influence of a sound, soft sleep, the 
clear sunlight playing upon the frost crystals of the window- 
panes, and the familiar noises in the street. 

Nevertheless, solitude gradually became intolerable. I wanted 
to move about, and to communicate to some one all that was 
lying upon my heart, but not a living creature was near me. 
The position was the more unpleasant because, willy-nilly, I 
could hear St. Jerome walking about in his room, and softly 
whistling some hackneyed tune. Somehow I felt convinced 
that he was whistling not because he wanted to, but because 
he knew it annoyed me. 

At two o’clock he and Woloda departed downstairs, and 
Nicola brought me up some luncheon. When I told him what 
I had done and what was awaiting me he said: 

“Pshaw, sir! Don’t be alarmed. ‘Keep on grinding, and you’ll 
have flour.’ ” 

Although this expression (which also in later days has more 
than once helped to preserve my firmness of mind) brought 
me a little comfort, the fact that I received, not bread and 
water only, but a whole luncheon, and even dessert, gave me 
much to think about. If they had sent me no dessert it would 
have meant that my punishment was to be limited to con¬ 
finement; whereas it was now evident that I was looked upon 
as not yet punished—that I was only being kept away from 
the others, as an evil-doer, until the due time of punishment. 
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While I was still debating the question the key of my prison 
turned, and St. Jerome entered with a severe, official air. 

“Come down and see your Grandmamma,” he said without 
looking at me. 

I should have liked first to have brushed my jacket, since it 
was covered with dust, but St. Jerome said that that was quite 
unnecessary, since I was in such a deplorable moral condition 
that my exterior was not worth considering. As he led me 
through the salon, Katenka, Lubotshka, and Woloda looked at 
me with much the same expression as we were wont to look 
at the convicts who on certain days filed past my grand¬ 
mother’s house. Likewise, when I approached Grandmamma’s 
arm-chair to kiss her hand, she withdrew it, and thrust it under 
her mantilla. 

“Well, my dear,” she began after a long pause, during which 
she regarded me from head to foot with the kind of expres¬ 
sion which makes one uncertain where to look or what to do, 
“I must say you seem to value my love very highly, and afford 
me great consolation.” Then she went on, with an emphasis on 
each word, “Monsieur St. Jerome, who, at my request, under¬ 
took your education, says that he can no longer remain in 
the house. And why? Simply because of you.” Another pause 
ensued. Presently she continued in a tone which clearly showed 
that her speech had been prepared beforehand, “I had hoped 
that you would be grateful for all his care, and for all the 
trouble that he has taken with you—that you would have ap¬ 
preciated his services; but you—you baby, you silly boy! you 
actually dare to raise your hand against him! Very well, very 
good. I am beginning to think that you cannot understand 
kind treatment, but require to be treated in a very different 
and humiliating fashion. Go now directly and beg his pardon,” 
she added in a stern and peremptory tone as she pointed to 
St. Jerome. “Do you hear me?” 

I followed the direction of her finger with my eye, but on 
that member alighting upon St. Jerome’s coat I turned my head 
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away, and once more felt my heart beating violently as I re¬ 
mained where I was. 

“What? Did you not hear me when I told you what to do?” 

I was trembling all over, but I would not stir. 

“Koko,” went on my grandmother, probably divining my 
inward sufferings, “Koko,” she repeated in a voice tender 
rather than harsh, “is this you?” 

“Grandmamma, I cannot beg his pardon for—” and I 
stopped suddenly, for I felt the next word refuse to come for 
the tears that were choking me. 

“But I ordered you, I begged of you, to do so. What is the 
matter with you?” 

“I—I—I will not—I cannot!” I gasped, and the tears, long pent 
up and accumulated in my breast, burst forth like a stream 
which breaks its dikes and goes flowing madly over the 
country. 

“C’e^r ainsi que voiis obeissez ^ votre seconde merey c^est 
ainsi que vous reconnaissez ses bontesP’’ remarked St. Jerome 
quietly. “/I genouxP^ 

“Good God! If she had seen this!” exclaimed Grandmamma, 
turning from me and wiping away her tears. “If she had seen 
this! It may be all for the best, yet she could never have sur¬ 
vived such grief—never! ” and Grandmamma wept more and 
more. I too wept, but it never occurred to me to ask for 
pardon. 

^‘Tranquillisez-vous au nom du del, Madame la Comtessey' 
said St. Jerome, but Grandmamma heard him not. She covered 
her face with her hands, and her sobs soon passed to hiccups 
and hysteria. Mimi and Gasha came running in with fright¬ 
ened faces, salts and spirits were applied, and the whole house 
was soon in a ferment. 

“You may feel pleased at your work,” said St. Jerome to me 
as he led me from the room. 

“Good God! What have I done?” I thought to myself. 
“What a terribly bad boy I am!” 

As soon as St. Jerome, bidding me go into his room, had 
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returned to Grandmamma, I, all unconscious of what I was 
doing, ran down the grand staircase leading to the front door. 
Whether I intended to drown myself, or whether merely to 
run away from home, I do not remember. I only know that 
I went blindly on, my face covered with my hands that I 
might see nothing. 

“Where are you going to?” asked a well-known voice. “I 
want you, my boy.” 

I would have passed on, but Papa caught hold of me, and 
said sternly: 

“Come here, you impudent rascal.—How could you dare to 
do such a thing as to touch the portfolio in my study?” he 
went on as he dragged me into his room. “Oh! you are silent, 
eh?” and he pulled my ear. 

“Yes, I was naughty,” I said. “I don’t know myself what 
came over me then.” 

“So you don’t know what came over you—you don’t know, 
you don’t know?” he repeated as he pulled my ear harder and 
harder. “Will you go and put your nose where you ought not 
to again—will you, will you?” 

Although my ear was in great pain, I did not cry, but, on 
the contrary, felt a sort of morally pleasing sensation. No 
sooner did he let go of my ear than I seized his hand and 
covered it with tears and kisses. 

“Please whip me!” I cried, sobbing. “Please hurt me the 
more and more, for I am a wretched, bad, miserable boy!” 

“Why, what on earth is the matter with you?” he said, 
giving me a slight push from him. 

“No, I will not go away!” I continued, seizing his coat. 
“Every one else hates me—I know that, but do you listen to 
me and protect me, or else send me away altogether. I cannot 
live with him. He tries to humiliate me—he tells me to kneel 
before him, and wants to strike me. I can’t stand it. I’m not 
a baby. I can’t stand it—I shall die, I shall kill myself. He told 
Grandmamma that I was naughty, and now she is ill—she will 
die through me. It is all his fault. Please let me—W-why should 
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—he—tor-ment me—?” The tears choked my further speech. 
I sat down on the sofa, and, with my head buried on Papa’s 
knees, sobbed until I thought I should die of grief. 

“Come, come! Why are you such a water-pump?” said Papa 
compassionately, as he stooped over me. 

“He is such a bully! He is murdering me! I shall die! Nobody 
loves me at all!” I gasped almost inaudibly, and went into 
convulsions. 

Papa lifted me up, and carried me to my bedroom, where I 
fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was late. Only a solitary candle burned in 
the room, while beside the bed there were seated Mimi, 
Lubotshka, and our doctor. In their faces I could discern 
anxiety for my health, so, although I felt so well after my 
twelve-hours’ sleep that I could have got up directly, I thought 
it best to let them continue thinking that I was unwell. 


A Flogging* 


RICHARD HENRY DANA 

T?OR several days the captain seemed very much out of 
^ humor. Nothing went right, or fast enough for him. He 
quarrelled with the cook, and threatened to flog him for throw¬ 
ing wood on deck; and had a dispute with the mate about 
reeving a Spanish burton; the mate saying that he was right, 
and had been taught how to do it by a man who was a sailorl 
This, the captain took in dudgeon, and they were at sword’s 
points at once. But his displeasure was chiefly turned against 
a large, heavy-moulded fellow from the Middle States, who 
was called Sam. This man hesitated in his speech, and was 

' From Two Years Before the Mast, by Richard Henry Dana. 
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rather slow in his motions, but was a pretty good sailor, and 
always seemed to do his best; but the captain took a dislike to 
him, thought he was surly, and lazy; and “if you once give a 
dog a bad name”~-as the sailor-phrase is—“he may as well jump 
over-board.” The captain found fault with everything this man 
did, and hazed him for dropping a marlin-spikc from the main- 
yard, where he was at work. This, of course, was an accident, 
but it was set down against him. The captain was on board all 
day Friday, and everything went on hard and disagreeably. 
“The more you drive a man, the less he will do,” was as true 
with us as with any other people. We worked late Friday night, 
and were turned-to early Saturday morning. About ten o’clock 
the captain ordered our new officer, Russell, who by this time 
had become thoroughly disliked by all the crew, to get the 
gig ready to take him ashore. John, the Swede, was sitting in 
the boat alongside, and Russell and myself were standing by 
the main hatchway, waiting for the captain, who was down in 
the hold, where the crew were at work, when we heard his 
voice raised in violent dispute with somebody, whether it was 
with the mate, or one of the crew, I could not tell; and then 
came blows and scuffling. I ran to the side and beckoned to 
John, who came up, and we leaned down the hatchway; and 
though we could see no one, yet we knew that the captain had 
the advantage, for his voice was loud and clear — 

“You see your condition! You see your condition! Will you 
ever give me any more of your jawV No answer; and then 
came wrestling and heaving, as though the man was trying to 
turn him. “You may as well keep still, for I have got you,” 
said the captain. Then came the question, “Will you ever give 
me any more of your jaw?” 

“I never gave you any, sir,” said Sam; for it was his voice 
that we heard, though low and half choked. 

“That’s not what I ask you. Will you ever be impudent to 
me again?” 

“I never have been, sir,” said Sam. 
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“Answer my question, or Fll make a spread eagle of you! 
I’ll flog you, by G-d.” 

“I’m no negro slave,” said Sam. 

“Then I’ll make you one,” said the captain; and he came to 
the hatchway, and sprang up on deck, threw off his coat, and 
rolling up his sleeves, called out to the mate—“Seize that man 
up, Mr. A—I Seize him up! Make a spread eagle of him! I’ll 
teach you all who is master aboard!” 

The crew and officers followed the captain up the hatch¬ 
way, and after repeated orders the mate laid hold of Sam, who 
made no resistance, and carried him to the gangway. 

“What are you going to flog that man for, sir?” said John, 
the Swede, to the captain. 

Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but know¬ 
ing him to be quick and resolute, he ordered the steward to 
bring the irons, and calling upon Russell to help him, went up 
to John. 

“Let me alone,” said John. “I’m willing to be put in irons. 
You need not use any force”; and putting out his hands, the 
captain slipped the irons on, and sent him aft to the quarter¬ 
deck. Sam by this time was seized up, as it is called, that is, 
placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made fast to the 
shrouds, his jacket off, and his back exposed. The captain stood 
on the break of the deck, a few feet from him, and a little 
raised, so as to have a good swing at him, and held in his hand 
the bight of a thick, strong rope. The officers stood round, and 
the crew grouped together in the waist. All these preparations 
made me feel sick and almost faint, angry and excited as I was. 
A man—a human being, made in God’s likeness—fastened up 
and flogged like a beast! A man, too, whom I had lived with 
and eaten with for months, and knew almost as well as a 
brother. The first and almost uncontrollable impulse was re¬ 
sistance. But what was to be done? The time for it had gone 
by. The two best men were fast, and there were only two 
beside myself, and a small boy of ten or twelve years of age. 
And then there were (beside the captain) three officers, stew- 
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ard, agent, and clerk. But beside the numbers, what is there for 
sailors to do? If they resist, it is mutiny; and if they succeed, 
and take the vessel, it is piracy. If they ever yield again, their 
punishment must come; and if they do not yield, they are 
pirates for life. If a sailor resist his commander, he resists the 
law, and piracy or submission are his only alternatives. Bad as it 
was, it must be borne. It is what a sailor ships for. Swinging 
the rope over his head, and bending his body so as to give it 
full force, the captain brought it doy^uj)on the poor fellow’s 
back. Once, twice,—six times. “Will you ever give me any 
more of your jaw?” The man writhed with pain, but said not 
a word. Three times more. This was too much, and he mut¬ 
tered something which I could not hear; this brought as many 
more as the man could stand; when the captain ordered him to 
be cut down, and to go forward. 

for you,” said the captain, making up to John and 
taking his irons off. As soon as he was loose, he ran forward 
to the forecastle. “Bring that man aft,” shouted the captain. 
The second mate, who, had been a shipmate of John’s, stood 
still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly forward; but our 
third officer, anxious to show his zeal, sprang forward over 
the windlass, and laid hold of John; but he soon threw him 
from him. At this moment I would have given worlds for the 
power to help the poor fellow; it was all in vain. The captain 
stood on the quarter-deck, bare-headed, his eyes flashing with 
rage, and his face as red as blood, swinging the rope, and 
calling out to his officers, “Drag him aft!—Lay hold of him! 
rU sweeten him!” etc., etc. The mate now went forward and 
told John quietly to go aft; and he, seeing resistance in vain, 
threw the blackguard third mate from him; said he would go 
aft of himself; that they should not drag him; and went up to 
the gangway and held out his hands; but as soon as the captain 
began to make him fast, the indignity was too much, and he 
b^n to resist; but the mate and Russell holding him, he was 
soon seized up. When he was made fast, he turned to the 
captain, who stood turning up his sleeves and getting ready 
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for the blow, and asked him what he was to be flogged for. 
“Have I ever refused my duty, sir? Have you ever known me 
to hang back, or to be insolent, or not to know my work?’’ 

“No,’’ said the captain, “it is not that that I flog you for; 
I flog you for your interference—for asking questions.” 

“Can’t a man ask a question here without being flogged?” 

“No,” shouted the captain; “nobody shall open his tnouth 
aboard this vessel, but myself”; and began laying the blows 
upon his back, swinging half round between each blow, to give 
it full eflFect. As he went on, his passion increased, and he 
danced about the deck, calling out as he swung the rope,—“If 
you want to know what I flog you for. I’ll tell you. It’s be¬ 
cause I like to do it!—because I like to do it!—It suits me! 
That’s what I do it for!” 

The man writhed under the pain, until he could endure it no 
longer, when he called out, with an exclamation more common, 
among foreigners than with us—“Oh, Jesus Christ! Oh, Jesus 
Christ! ” 

“Don’t call on Jesus Christ,” shouted the captain; canH 
help you. Call on Captain T —, he’s the man! He can help 
you! Jesus Christ can’t help you now!” 

At these words, which I shall never forget, my blood ran 
cold. I could look on no longer. Disgusted, sick, and horror- 
struck, I turned away and leaned over the rail, and looked 
down into the water. A few rapid thoughts of my own situa¬ 
tion, and of the prospect of future revenge, crossed my mind; 
but the falling of the blows and the cries of the man called 
me back at once. At length they ceased, and turning round, I 
found that the mate, at a signal from the captain had cut him 
down. Almost doubled up with pain, the man walked slowly 
forward, and went down into the forecastle. Every one else 
stood still at his post, while the captain, swelling with rage and 
with the importance of his achievement, walked the quarter¬ 
deck, and at each turn, as he came forward, calling out to us,— 
“You see your condition! You sec where I’ve got you all, and 
you know what to expect!”—“You’ve been mistaken in me— 
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you didn’t know what I was! Now you know what I am!”— 
“I’ll make you toe the mark, every soul of you, or I’ll flog 
you all, fore and aft, from the boy, up!”—“You’ve got a driver 
over you! Yes, a slave-driver—2i negro-driver! I’ll see who’ll 
tell me he isn’t a negro slave!” With this and the like matter, 
equally calculated to quiet us, and to allay any apprehensions 
of future trouble, he entertained us for about ten minutes, when 
he went below. 


The Alamo^ 


DAVID CROCKKTT 

T^ebruary 23. Early this morning the enemy came in sight, 
marching in regular order, and displaying their strength to 
the greatest advantage, in order to strike us with terror. But 
that was no go; they’ll find that they have to do with men 
who will never lay down their arms as long as they can stand 
on their legs. We held a short council of war, and, finding that 
we should be completely surrounded, and overwhelmed by 
numbers, if we remained in the town, we concluded to with¬ 
draw to the fortress of Alamo, and defend it to the last ex¬ 
tremity. We accordingly filed ofiF, in good order, having some 
days before placed all the surplus provisions, arms, and am¬ 
munition in the fortress. We have had a large national flag 
made; it is composed of thirteen stripes, red and white, al¬ 
ternately, on a blue ground with a large white star, of five 
points, in the center, and between the points the letters 

' From The Life of David Crockett, an Autobiography. The authorship of this 
book has been the subject of controversy. For the present purpose, however, the 
question of what part Crockett had in the com{x>sition of the work that bears 
his name is unimportant; the book makes the effect of autobiography. 
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TEXAS. As soon as all our little band, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, had entered and secured the fortress in the 
best possible manner, we set about raising our flag on the 
battlements: on which occasion there was no one more active 
than my young friend, the bee-hunter. He had been all along 
sprightly, cheerful, and spirited, but now, notwithstanding the 
control that he usually maintained over himself, it was with 
difficulty that he kept his enthusiasm within bounds. As soon 
as we commenced raising the flag he burst forth, in a clear, 
full tone of voice, that made the blood tingle in the veins of all 
who heard him: — 

“Up with your banner, Freedom, 

Thy champions cling to thee; 

They’ll follow where’er you lead ’em, 

To death, or victory;— 

Up with your banner, Freedom. 

Tyrants and slaves are rushing 
To tread thee in the dust; 

Their blood will soon be gushing, 

And stain our knives with rust;— 

But not thy banner Freedom. 

While stars and stripes arc flying, 

Our blood we’ll freely shed; 

No groan will ’scape the dying. 

Seeing thee o’er his head;— 

Up with your banner, Freedom.” 

This song was followed by three cheers from all within the 
fortress, and the drums and trumpets commenced playing. The 
enemy marched into Bexar, and took possession of the town, 
a blood-red flag flying at their head, to indicate that we need 
not expect quarter if we should fall into their clutches. In the 
afternoon a messenger was sent from the enemy to Colonel 
Travis, demanding an unconditional and absolute surrender of 
the garrison, threatening to put every man to the sword in 
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case of refusal. The only answer he received was a cannon shot, 
so the messenger left us with a flea in his ear, and the Mexicans 
commenced firing grenades at us, but without doing any mis¬ 
chief. At night Colonel Travis sent an express to Colonel 
Fanning, at Goliad, about three or four days’ march from this 
place, to let him know that we are besieged. The old pirate 
volunteered to go on this expedition, and accordingly left the 
fort after nightfall. 

February 24. Very early this morning the enemy com¬ 
menced a new battery on the banks of the river, about three 
hundred and fifty yards from the birt, and by afternoon they 
amused themselves by firing at us from that quarter. Our Indian 
scout came in this evening, and with him a reinforcement of 
thirty men from Gonzales, who are just in the nick of time to 
reap a harvest of glory; but there is some prospect of sweating 
blood before we gather it in. An accident happened to my 
friend Thimblerig this afternoon. He was intent on his eternal 
game of thimbles, in a somewhat exposed position, while the 
enemy were bombarding us from the new redoubt. A three- 
ounce ball glanced from the parapet and struck him on the 
breast, inflicting a painful but not dangerous wound. I ex¬ 
tracted the ball, which was of lead, and recommended him to 
drill a hole through it, and carry it for a watch seal. “No,” he 
replied, with energy, “may I be shot six times if I do: that 
would be making a bauble for an idle boast. No, Colonel, lead 
is getting scarce, and I’ll lend it out at compound interest. 
Curse the thimbles!” he muttered, and went his way, and I saw 
no more of him that evening. 

February 25. The firing commenced early this morning, but 
the Mexicans are poor engineers, for we haven’t lost a single 
man, and our outworks have sustained no injury. Our sharp¬ 
shooters have brought down a considerable number of strag¬ 
glers at a long shot. I got up before the peep of day, hearing 
an occasional discharge of a rifle just over the place where I 
was sleeping, and I was somewhat amazed to see Thimblerig 
mounted alone on the battlement, no one being on duty at the 
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time but the sentries. “What are you doing there?” says I. 
“Paying my debts,” says he, “stop a moment. Colonel, and I’ll 
close the account.” He clapped his rifle to his shoulder, and 
blazed away, then jumped down from his perch, and said, 
“That account’s settled; them chaps will let me play out my 
game in quiet next time.” I looked over the wall, and saw four 
Mexicans lying dead on the plain. I asked him to explain what 
he meant by paying his debts, and he told me that he had run 
the grape shot into four rifle balls, and that he had taken an 
early stand to have a chance of picking off stragglers. “Now, 
Colonel, let’s go take our bitters,” said he;—and so we did. The 
enemy have been busy during the night, and have thrown up 
two batteries on the opposite side of the river. The battalion 
of Matamoras is posted there, and cavalry occupy the hills to 
the east and on the road to Gonzales. They are determined to 
surround us, and cut us off from reinforcement, or the possi¬ 
bility of escape by a sortie. Well, there’s one thing they can¬ 
not prevent; we’ll still go ahead, and sell our lives at a high 
price. 

February i 6 . Colonel Bowie has been taken sick from over¬ 
exertion and exposure. He did not leave his bed to-day until 
twelve o’clock. He is worth a dozen common men in a situa¬ 
tion like ours. The bee-hunter keeps the whole garrison in 
good heart with his songs and his jests, and his daring and 
determined spirit. He is about the quickest on the trigger, and 
the best rifle shot we have in the fort. I have already seen him 
bring down eleven of the enemy, and at such distance that we 
all thought it would be a waste of ammunition to attempt it. 
His gun is first rate, quite equal to my Betsy, though she has 
not quite as many trinkets about her. This day a small party 
sallied out of the fort for wood and water, and had a slight 
skirmish with three times their number from the division under 
General Sesma. The bee-hunter headed them, and ^beat the 
enemy off, after killing three. On opening his Bible at night, 
of which he always reads a portion before going to rest, he 
found a musket ball in the middle of it. “See here, Colonel,” 
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said he, “how they have treated the valued present of my dear 
little Kate of Nacogdoches.’’ “It has saved your life,” said I. 
“True,” replied he, more seriously than usual, “and I am not 
the first sinner whose life has been saved by this book.” He 
prepared for bed, and before retiring he prayed, and returned 
thanks for his providential escape: and I heard the name of 
Catherine mingled in his prayer. 

February The cannonading began early this morning, 
and ten bombs were thrown into the fort, hut fortunately 
exploded without doing any mischief. So far it has been a sort 
of tempest in a tea-pot, not unlike a pitched battle in the Hall 
of Congress, where the parties array their forces, make fearful 
demonstrations on both sides, then fire away with loud-sound¬ 
ing speeches, which contain about as much meaning as the 
report of a howitzer charged with a blank cartridge. Provisions 
are becoming scarce, and the enemy are endeavoring to cut off 
our water. If they attempt to stop our grog in that manner, 
let them look out, for we shall become too wrathy for our 
shirts to hold us. We are not prepared to submit to an excise 
of that nature, and they’ll find it out. This discovery has 
created considerable excitement in the fort. 

February 28. Last night our hunters brought in some corn, 
and had a brush with a scout from the enemy beyond gun-shot 
at the fort. They put the scout to flight, and got in without 
injury. They bring accounts that the settlers are flying in all 
quarters, in dismay, leaving their possessions to the mercy of 
the ruthless invader, who is literally engaged in a war of ex¬ 
termination more brutal than the untutored savage of the desert 
could be guilty of. Slaughter is indiscriminate, sparing neither 
sex, age, nor condition. Buildings have been burnt down, farms 
laid waste, and Santa Anna appears determined to verify his 
threat, and convert the blooming paradise into a howling wil¬ 
derness. For just one fair crack at that rascal, even at a hun¬ 
dred yards’ distance, I would bargain to break my Betsy, and 
never pull trigger again. Aly name’s not Crockett if I wouldn’t 
get glory enough to appease my stomach for the remainder of 
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my life. The scouts report that a settler by the name of John¬ 
son, flying with his wife and three little children, when they 
reached the Colorado, left his family on the shore, and waded 
into the river to see whether it would be safe to ford with his 
wagon. When about the middle of the river he was seized by 
an alligator, and after a struggle was dragged under the water, 
and perished. The helpless woman and her babes were dis¬ 
covered, gazing in agony on the spot, by other fugitives, who 
happily passed that way, and relieved them. Those who fight 
the battles experience but a small part of the privation, suffer¬ 
ing, and anguish that follow in the train of ruthless war. The 
cannonading continued at intervals throughout the day, and 
all hands were kept up to their work. The enemy, somewhat 
emboldened, draws nigher to the fort. So much the better. 
There was a move in General Sesma’s division toward evening. 

February 29. Before daybreak, we saw General Sesma leave 
his camp with a large body of cavalry and infantry, and move 
off in the direction of Goliad. We think that he must have 
received news of Colonel Fanning’s coming to our relief. We 
are all in high spirits at the prospect of being able to give the 
rascals a fair shake on the plain. This business of being shut up 
makes a man wolfish. I had a little sport this morning before 
breakfast. The enemy had planted a piece of ordnance within 
gun-shot of the fort during the night, and the first thing in 
the morning they commenced a brisk cannonade, point blank, 
against the spot where I was snoring. I turned out pretty smart 
and mounted the rampart. The guh was charged again, a fel¬ 
low stepped forth to touch her off, but before he could apply 
the match, I let him have it, and he keeled over. A second 
stepped up, snatched the match from the hand of the dying 
man, but Thimblerig, who had followed me, handed me his 
rifle, and the next instant the Mexican was stretched on the 
earth beside the first. A third came up to the cannon, jny com¬ 
panion handed me another gun, and I fixed him off in like 
manner. A fourth, then a fifth, seized the match, who both 
met the same fate, and then the whole party gave it up as a 
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bad job, and hurried off to the camp, leaving the cannon ready 
charged where they had planted it. I came down, took my 
bitters, and went to breakfast. Thimblerig told me that the 
place from which I had been firing was one of the snuggest 
stands in the whole fort, for he never failed picking off two 
or three stragglers before breakfast, when perched up there. 

And I recollect, now, having seen him there, ever since he 
was wounded, the first thing in the morning, and the last at 
night, and at times, thoughtlessly playing at his eternal game. 

March i. The enemy’s forces have been increasing in num¬ 
bers daily, notwithstanding they have already lost about three 
hundred men in the several assaults they have made upon us. 
I neglected to mention in the proper place, that when the 
enemy came in sight we had but three bushels of com in the 
garrison, but have since found eighty bushels in a deserted 
house. Colonel Bowie’s illness still continues, but he manages 
to crawl from his bed every day, that his comrades may see 
him. His presence alone is a tower of strength. The enemy 
becomes more daring as his numbers increase. 

March 2. This day the delegates meet in general convention 
at the town of Washington, to frame our Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. That the sacred instrument may never be trampled 
on by the children of those who have freely shed their blood 
to establish it, is the sincere wish of David Crockett. Universal 
independence is an almighty idea, far too extensive for some 
brains to comprehend. It is a beautiful seed that germinates 
rapidly, and brings forth a large and vigourous tree, but like 
the deadly Upas, we sometimes find the smaller plants wither 
and die in its shade. Its blooming branches spread far and wide, 
offering a perch of safety to all alike, but even among its pro¬ 
tecting branches we find the eagle, the kite, and the owl prey¬ 
ing upon the helpless dove and sparrow. Beneath its shade 
myriads congregate in goodly fellowship; but the lamb and 
the fawn find but frail security from the lion and the jackal, 
though the tree of independence waves over them. Some 
imagine independence to be a natural charter, to exercise with- 
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out restraint, and to their fullest extent, all the energies, both 
physical and mental, with which they have been endowed; and 
for their individual aggrandisement alone, without regard to 
the rights of others, provided they extend to all the same privi¬ 
lege and freedom of action. Such independence is the worst 
of tyranny. 

March 3. We have given over all hopes of receiving assist¬ 
ance from Goliad or Refugio. Colonel Travis harangued the 
garrison, and concluded by exhorting them, in case the enemy 
should carry the fort to fight to the last gasp, and render their 
victory even more serious to them than to us. This was fol¬ 
lowed by three cheers. 

March 4. Shells have been falling into the fort like hail dur¬ 
ing the day, but without effect. About dusk, in the evening, wc 
observed a man running toward the fort, pursued by about a 
half a dozen of the Mexican cavalry. The bee-hunter immedi¬ 
ately knew him to be the old pirate who had gone to Goliad, 
and, calling to the two hunters, he sallied out of the fort to 
the relief of the old man, who was hard pressed. I followed 
close after. Before we reached the spot the Mexicans were close 
on the heel of the old man, who stopped suddenly, turned 
short upon his pursuers, discharged his rifle, and one of the 
enemy fell from his horse. The chase was renewed, but finding 
that he would be overtaken and cut to pieces, he now turned 
again, and, to the amazement of the enemy, became the as¬ 
sailant in his turn. He clubbed his gun, and dashed among them 
like a wounded tiger, and they fled like sparrows. By this time 
we reached the spot, and, in the ardor of the moment, followed 
some distance before we saw that our retreat to the fort was 
cut off by another detachment of cavalry. Nothing was to be 
done but to fight our way through. We were all of the same 
mind. “Go ahead!” cried I, and they shouted, “Go ahead, 
Colonel!” We dashed among them, and a bloody conflict en¬ 
sued. They were about twenty in number, and they stood 
their ground. After the fight had continued about five minutes, 
a detachment was seen issuing from the fort to our relief, and 
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the Mexicans scampered off, leaving eight of their comrades 
dead upon the field. But we did not escape unscathed, for both 
the pirate and the bee-hunter were mortally wounded, and I 
received a saber cut across the forehead. The old man died, 
without speaking, as soon as we entered the fort. We bore my 
young friend to his bed, dressed his wounds, and I watched 
beside him. He lay, without complaint or manifesting pain, 
until about midnight, when he spoke, and I asked him if he 
wanted anything. “Nothing,” he replied, but drew a sigh that 
seemed to rend his heart, as he added, “Poor Kate of Nacog¬ 
doches!” His eyes were filled with tears, as he continued: 
“Her words were prophetic. Colonel”; and then he sang in a 
low voice that resembled the sweet notes of his own devoted 
Kate, 

“But toom cam' the saddle, all bluidy to see, 

And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never cam’ he.” 

He spoke no more, and a few minutes after, died. Poor Kate, 
who will tell this to thee? 

March 5. Pop, pop, pop! Bom, bom, bom! throughout the 
day. No time for memorandums now. Go ahead! Liberty and 
independence forever! 

[Here ends Colonel Crockett’s manuscript.] 


Casting the Perseus^ 


BENVENUTO CELLINI 

I T WAS as much as the Duke could do to stand by and listen 
to my pleadings. He kept turning first this way and then 
that; while I, in despair, poor wretched I, was calling up re- 

^ From the Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini^ translated by John Addington 
Symonds. 
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membrance of the noble state I held in France, to the great 
sorrow of my soul. All at once he cried: “Come, tell me, 
Benvenuto, how is it possible that yonder splendid head of 
Medusa, so high up there in the grasp of Perseus, should ever 
come out perfect?” I replied upon the instant: “Look you now, 
my lord! If your Excellency possessed that knowledge of the 
craft which you affirm you have, you would not fear one 
moment for the splendid head you speak of. There is good 
reason, on the other hand, to feel uneasy about this right foot, 
so far below and at a distance from the rest.” When he heard 
these words, the Duke turned, half in anger, to some gentle¬ 
men in waiting, and exclaimed: “I verily believe that this 
Benvenuto prides himself on contradicting everything one 
says.” Then he faced round to me with a touch of mockery, 
upon which his attendants did the like, and began to speak as 
follows: “I will listen patiently to any argument you can 
possibly produce in explanation of your statement, which may 
convince me of its probability.” I said in answer: “I will ad¬ 
duce so sound an argument that your Excellency shall perceive 
the full force of it.” So I began: “You must know, my lord, 
that the nature of fire is to ascend, and therefore I promise 
you that the Medusa’s head will come out famously; but since 
it is not in the nature of fire to descend, and I must force it 
downwards six cubits by artificial means, I assure your Excel¬ 
lency upon this most convincing ground of proof that the foot 
cannot possibly come out. It will, however, be quite easy for 
me to restore it.” “Why, then,” said the Duke, “did you not 
devise it so that the foot should come out as well as you affirm 
the head will?” I answered: “I must have made a much larger 
furnace, with a conduit as thick as my leg; and so I might 
have forced the molten metal by its own weight to descend so 
far. Now, my pipe, which runs six cubits to the statue’s foot, 
as I have said, is not thicker than two fingers. Howevqf, it was 
not worth the trouble and expense to make a larger; for I shall 
easily be able to mend what is lacking. But when my mould 
is more than half full, as I expect, from the middle point up¬ 
wards, the fire ascending by its natural property, then the 
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heads of Perseus and Medusa will come out admirably; you 
may be quite sure of it.’* After I had thus expounded these 
convincing arguments, together with many more of the same 
kind, which it would be tedious to set down here, the Duke 
shook his head and departed without further ceremony. 

Abandoned thus to my own resources, I took new courage, 
and banished the sad thoughts which kept recurring to my 
mind, making me often weep bitter tears of repentance for 
having left France; for though 1 did so only to revisit Florence, 
my sweet birthplace, in order that I might charitably succour 
my six nieces, this good action, as I well perceived, had been 
the beginning of my great misfortune. Nevertheless, I felt 
convinced that when my Perseus was accomplished, all these 
trials would be turned to high felicity and glorious well-being. 

Accordingly I strengthened my heart, and with all the forces 
of my body and my purse, employing what little money still 
remained to me, I set to work. First I provided myself with 
several loads of pinewood from the forests of Serristori, in the 
neighbourhood of Montelupo. While these were on their way, 
I clothed my Perseus with the clay which I had prepared 
many months beforehand, in order that it might be duly sea¬ 
soned. After making its clay tunic (for that is the term used 
in this art) and properly arming it and fencing it with iron 
girders, I began to draw the wax out by means of a slow fire. 
This melted and issued through numerous air-vents I had 
made; for the more there are of these, the better will the 
mould fill. When I had finished drawing off the wax, I con¬ 
structed a funnel-shaped furnace all round the model of my 
Perseus. It was built of bricks, so interlaced, the one above the 
other, that numerous apertures were left for the fire to exhale 
at. Then I began to lay on wood by degrees, and kept it burn¬ 
ing two whole days and nights. At length, when all the wax 
was gone, and the mould was well baked, I set to work at 
digging the pit in which to sink it. This I performed with 
scrupulous regard to all the rules of art. When 1 had finished 
that part of my work, I raised the mould by windlasses and 
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stout ropes to a perpendicular position, and suspending it with 
the greatest care one cubit above the level of the furnace, so 
that it hung exactly above the middle of the pit, I next lowered 
it gently down into the very bottom of the furnace, and had 
it firmly placed with every possible precaution for its safety. 
When this delicate operation was accomplished, I began to 
bank it up with the earth I had excavated; and, ever as the 
earth grew higher, I introduced its proper air-vents, which 
were little tubes of earthenware, such as folk use for drains 
and such-like purposes. At length, I felt sure that it was admir¬ 
ably fixed, and that the filling-in of the pit and the placing of 
the air-vents had been properly performed. I also could see 
that my work-people understood my method, which differed 
very considerably from that of all the other masters in the 
trade. Feeling confident, then, that I could rely upon them, I 
next turned to my furnace, which I had filled with numerous 
pigs of copper and other bronze stuff. The pieces were piled 
according to the laws of art, that is to say, so resting one upon 
the other that the flames could play freely through them, in 
order that the metal might heat and liquefy the sooner. At last 
I called out heartily to set the furnace going. The logs of pine 
were heaped in, and, what with the unctuous resin of the wood 
and the good draught I had given, my furnace worked so well 
that I was obliged to rush from side to side to keep it going. 
The labour was more than I could stand; yet I forced myself 
to strain every nerve and muscle. To increase my anxieties, the 
workshop took fire, and we were afraid lest the roof should 
fall upon our heads; while, from the garden, such a storm of 
wind and rain kept blowing in, that it perceptibly cooled the 
furnace. 

Battling thus with all these untoward circumstances for sev¬ 
eral hours, and exerting myself beyond even the measure of 
my powerful constitution, I could at last bear up no longer, 
and a sudden fever, of the utmost possible intensity, attacked 
me. I felt absolutely obliged to go and fling myself upon my 
bed. Sorely against my will having to drag myself away from 
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the spot, I turned to my assistants, about ten or more in all, 
what with master-founders, hand-workers, country-fellows, 
and my own special journeymen, among whom was Bernardino 
Mannellini of Mugello, my apprentice through several years. 
To him in particular I spoke: “Look, my dear Bernardino, that 
you observe the rules which I have taught you; do your best 
with all despatch, for the metal will soon be fused. You cannot 
go wrong; these honest men will get the channels ready; you 
will easily be able to drive back the two plugs with this pair 
of iron crooks; and I am sure that my mould will fill miracu¬ 
lously. I feel more ill than I ever did in all my life, and verily 
believe that it will kill me before a few hours are over.” Thus, 
with despair in my heart, I left them, and betook myself to bed. 

No sooner had I got to bed, than I ordered my serving- 
maids to carry food and wine for all the men into the work¬ 
shop; at the same time I cried: “I shall not be alive to-morrow.” 
They tried to encourage me, arguing that my illness would 
pass over, since it came from excessive fatigue. In this way I 
spent two hours battling with the fever, which steadily in¬ 
creased, and calling out continually, “I feel that I am dying.” 
My housekeeper, who was named Mona Fiore da Castel del 
Rio, a very notable manager and no less warm-hearted, kept 
chiding me for my discouragement; but, on the other hand, 
she paid me every kind attention which was possible. However, 
the sight of my physical pain and moral dejection so affected 
her, that, in spite of that brave heart of hers, she could not 
refrain from shedding tears; and yet, so far as she was able, 
she took good care I should not see them. While I was thus 
terribly afflicted, I beheld the figure of a man enter my cham¬ 
ber, twisted in his body into the form of a capital S. He raised 
a lamentable, doleful voice, like one who announces their last 
hour to men condemned to die upon the scaffold, and spoke 
these words: “O Benvenuto! your statue is spoiled, and there 
is no hope whatever of saving it.” No sooner had I heard the 
shriek of that wretch than I gave a howl which might have 
been heard from the sphere of flame. Jumping from my bed. 
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I seized my clothes and began to dress. The maids, and my 
lad, and every one who came around to help me, got kicks or 
blows of the fist, while I kept crying out in lamentation, “Ah! 
traitors! enviers! This is an act of treason, done by malice 
prepense! But I swear by God that I will sift it to the bottom, 
and before I die will leave such witness to the world of what 
I can do as shall make a score of mortals marvel.” 

When I had got my clothes on, I strode with soul bent on 
mischief coward the workshop; there I beheld the men, whom 
I had left erewhile in such high spirits, standing stupefied and 
downcast. I began at once and spoke; “Up with you! Attend 
to me! Since you have not been able or willing to obey the 
directions I gave you, obey me now that I am with you to 
conduct my work in person. Let no one contradict me, for in 
cases like this we need the aid of hand and hearing, not of 
advice.” When I had uttered these words, a certain Maestro 
Alessandro Lastricati broke silence and said: “Look you, 
Benvenuto, you are going to attempt an enterprise which the 
laws of art do not sanction, and which cannot succeed,” I 
turned upon him with such fury and so full of mischief, that 
he and all the rest of them exclaimed with one voice: “On 
then! Give orders! We will obey your least commands, so long 
as life is left in us.” I believe they spoke thus feelingly because 
they thought I must fall shortly dead upon the ground. I went 
immediately to inspect the furnace, and found that the metal 
was all curdled; an accident which we express by “being 
caked.” I told two of the hands to' cross the road, and fetch 
from the house of the butcher Capretta, a load of young oak- 
wood, which had lain dry for above a year; this wood had 
been previously ofiFered me by Madame Ginevra, wife of the 
said Capretta. So soon as the first armfuls arrived, I began to 
fill the grate beneath the furnace. Now oak-wood of that kind 
heats more powerfully than any other sort of tree; and.for this 
reason, where a slow fire is wanted, as in the case of gun- 
foundry, alder or pine is preferred. Accordingly, when the 
logs took fire, oh! how the cake began to stir beneath that 
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awful heat, to glow and sparkle in a blaze! At the same time 
I kept stirring up the channels, and sent men upon the roof to 
stop the conflagration, which had gathered force from the in¬ 
creased combustion in the furnace; also I caused boards, carpets, 
and other hangings to be set up against the garden, in order 
to protect us from the violence of the rain. 

When I had thus provided against these several disasters, I 
roared out first to one man and then to another: “Bring this 
thing here! Take that thing there!” At this crisis, when the 
whole gang saw the cake was on the point of melting, they 
did my bidding, each fellow working with the strength of 
three. I then ordered half a pig of pewter to be brought, which 
weighed about sixty pounds, and flung it into the middle of 
the cake inside the furnace. By this means, and by piling on 
wood and stirring now with pokers and now with iron rods, 
the curdled mass rapidly began to liquefy. Then, knowing I 
had brought the dead to life again, against the firm opinion of 
those ignoramuses, I felt such vigour fill my veins, that all those 
pains of fever, all those fears of death, were quite forgotten. 

All of a sudden an explosion took place, attended by a tre¬ 
mendous flash of flame, as though a thunderbolt had formed 
and been discharged amongst us. Unwonted and appalling 
terror astonished every one, and me more even than the rest. 
When the din was over and the dazzling light extinguished, we 
began to look each other in the face. Then I discovered that 
the cap of the furnace had blown up, and the bronze was 
bubbling over from its source beneath. So I had the mouths of 
my mould immediately opened, and at the same time drove in 
the two plugs which kept back the molten metal. But I noticed 
that it did not flow as rapidly as usual, the reason being prob¬ 
ably that the fierce heat of the fire we kindled had consumed 
its base alloy. Accordingly I sent for all my pewter platters, 
porringers, and dishes, to the number of some two hundred 
pieces, and had a portion of them cast, one by one, into the 
channels, the rest into the furnace. This expedient succeeded, 
and every one could now perceive that my bronze was in most 
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perfect liquefaction, and my mould was filling; whereupon 
they all with heartiness and happy cheer assisted and obeyed 
my bidding, while I, now here, now there, gave orders, helped 
with my own hands, and cried aloud: “O God! Thou that by 
Thy immeasurable power didst rise from the dead, and in Thy 
glory didst ascend to heaven!” . . . even thus in a moment 
my mould was filled; and seeing my work finished, I fell upon 
my knees, and with all my heart gave thanks to God. 

After all was over, I turned to a plate of salad on a bench 
there, and ate with a hearty appetite, and drank together with 
the whole crew. Afterwards I retired to bed, healthy and 
happy, for it was now two hours before morning, and slept as 
sweetly as though I had never felt a touch of illness. My good 
housekeeper, without my giving any orders, had prepared a 
fat capon for my repast. So that, when I rose, about the hour 
for breaking fast, she presented herself with a smiling counte¬ 
nance, and said: “Oh! is that the man who felt that he was 
dying? Upon my word, I think the blows and kicks you dealt 
us last night, when you were so enraged, and had that demon 
in your body as it seemed, must have frightened away your 
mortal fever! The fever feared that it might catch it too, as 
we did!” All my poor household, relieved in like measure from 
anxiety and overwhelming labour, went at once to buy earthen 
vessels in order to replace the pewter I had cast away. Then 
we dined together joyfully; nay, I cannot remember a day in 
my whole life when I dined with greater gladness or a better 
appetite. 



Section VI: Simple Incident 


Shinny^ 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 

'^JEALE Crittenden swaggered along Central Avenue, bran- 
dishing his shinny stick. It was a new yellow shinny stick, 
broad and heavy and almost as long as the boy who carried it. 
Ever since he had seen it in the window of Schwartz’s Bazaar, 
his soul had yearned for it. For days he had hoarded his pen¬ 
nies, foregoing ice-cream sodas, shutting his cars to the seduc¬ 
tive din-dong of the waffle-man’s cart, and this very afternoon 
the immense sum of twenty-five cents had been completed and 
now he owned a genuine boughten stick, varnished and shiny. 
What couldn’t he do with such a club! He beat it on the 
side-walk till the flag-stones rang; he swung it around his head. 
What stupendous long-distance goals he was going to make! 
How he would dribble the ball through the enemy! 

Spring had turned the vacant lots into sticky red mud, but 
Central Avenue was hard if somewhat undulating macadam. It 
had stone curbs, too, that bounced the ball back as if specially 
designed for side-boundaries by a philanthropic Board of Su¬ 
pervisors. Somewhere along it he was sure to find a game in 
progress. Yes, there they were in front of Number Two 
School. Neale broke into a run and coming up breathless 
plunged into the scrimmage. 

^From Rough-Hewn^ by Dorothy Canfield, by permission of the publishers, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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Shinny as played on Union Hill in the ’nineties had none of 
the refinements of its dignified cousin, field-hockey. Roughly 
divided into two sides, an indeterminate number of players 
tried with their sticks to knock a hard rubber ball to opposite 
ends of a block. Team work was elementary: the slowest run¬ 
ner on each side lay back to “tend gool”; the rest, following 
the fortunes of the ball, pelted to and fro in a seething melee 
of scuffling feet and clashing sticks. After each goal the ball 
was brought to the middle of the block, the two captains took 
their stand with sticks on either side of it. “One,” they rapped 
their sticks on the pavement; “two,” they rapped them to¬ 
gether; “one, two, one, two.” Then pandemonium broke out 
shrilly, sticks rapping against each other or against opposing 
shins, yells of “shinny on your own side,” a welter of little 
boys battling around the ball as it shot up and down, some¬ 
times advancing rapidly, sometimes stationary among a vortex 
of locked sticks until finally a lucky knock drove it past one 
or the other side street. 

Once as they were walking back after a goal. Fatty Schmidt 
noticed Neale’s new weapon. “Oh, you gotta new shinny. 
Where’d you get it? Schwartz? Huh, them kind ain’t no good; 
they split.” Neale was silent as an Iroquois, but he had already 
begun to doubt. The heavy new stick didn’t seem to be turn¬ 
ing out what he had expected. It tripped him up occasionally 
and he never got it on the ball as quickly as he had his old 
home-made locust-shoot with the knob of root at the end. But 
he kept his doubts to himself, let out another notch of speed, 
and tried harder. It began to go better. He stopped a dan¬ 
gerous rush by hooking Franz Uhler’s stick just as he was 
about to shoot for goal. Another time unaided he took the ball 
away from Don Roberts, lost it, but Marty Ryan retrieved it, 
and Neale and Marty raced down almost on top of the oppos¬ 
ing goal keeper. Marty hit the ball a terrific crack.* “Gool!” 
they cried exultingly, then on another note, indignantly, “Hi 
there, drop that!” For as the ball bounded along the street, a 
ragged little boy who had sprung up from nowhere grabbed 
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it and made off. The pack gave chase. The little gamin had a 
good start but the bigger boys ahead of Neale were gaining 
on him. He turned off eastward. As Neale tore along he saw 
Marty and Franz catch up with the little kid, and then . . . 
what was this? Where did all those other boys come from? 

With a whoop of joyous exultation he recognized the famil¬ 
iar ambush, the welcome invitation to battle. “Come on, fel¬ 
lers!” he yelled back to his own crowd. “Hoboken micks!” 
And with the rest of the Union Hill crowd charged through 
a fire of stones at the invaders. 

Then it was that the new shinny stick vindicated itself. 
Swinging it like a crusader’s two-handed sword, Neale hacked 
and hewed. He landed on the funny-bone of a boy struggling 
with Marty for the ball. He landed on another mick’s ribs. He 
heaved the stick up and was going to smash a hostile head 
when the enemy broke and ran. Triumphant, the Union Hill 
boys chased them to the edge of the hill, and sent a volley of 
stones after them as they scrambled down the steep path among 
the rocks, but pursued them no further. Below was the enemy’s 
country. The Union Hill crowd never ventured down the 
rocks to the level cinder-filled flats beside the railroad tracks. 
That was Hoboken and a foreign land. 

It was supper time now. The victors said “So long” to each 
other and Aspersed. Neale, somewhat lame but elated, went 
up the wooden steps of the porch. He stood his stick up in the 
umbrella-stand, went to the bath-room, washed his hands, 
brushed his hair, at least the top layer of it, and went quietly 
down to the dining-room. There he ate his buttered toast and 
creamed potatoes and drank his cocoa silently, while his father 
and mother talked. He paid no attention to what they said. 
He was living over again the fight of the afternoon, and fore¬ 
casting fresh conquests for the future. His mother passed him 
a sauce-dish of preserved cherries and a piece of cake. After 
he had eaten this, he got up silently and went back to his 
room. His mother looked after him tenderly. “Neale is a good 
boy,” she said. Although he was no longer there, she still saw 
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his honest round face, clear eyes, fresh color. She smiled to 
herself lovingly. 

Her husband nodded, “Yes, he’s a good boy.” After a 
thoughtful pause, he added, “Seems an awfully quiet kid, 
though. I mean he keeps things to himself. You haven’t any 
idea whether he’s having a real boy’s fun or not. He makes 
so little noise about it. 

As he passed through the hall Neale lingered a moment 
to handle the shinny stick again. He looked at it carefully to 
see if perhaps there was not a little blood on it. 


Mac^ 


JOHN DOS PASSOS 

the wind set from the silver factories across the river 
^ ^ the air of the four-family frame house where Fainy Mc¬ 
Creary was born was choking all day with the smell of whale- 
oil soap. Other days it smelt of cabbage and babies and Mrs, 
McCreary’s washboilers. Fainy could never play at home be¬ 
cause Pop, a lame cavechested man with a whispy blondegrey 
mustache, was nightwatchman at the Chadwick Mills and slept 
all day. It was only round five o’clock that a curling whiff of 
tobacco smoke would seep through from the front room into 
the kitchen. That was a sign that Pop was up and in good spirits 
and would soon be wanting his supper. 

Then Fainy would be sent running out to one of two comers 
of the short muddy street of identical frame houses where they 
lived. 

To the right it was a half a block to Finley’s where he would 

'From The 42nd Parallel, published by Harper & Brothers. By permission of 
the author. 
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have to wait at the bar in a forest of mudsplattered trouserlegs 
until all the rank brawling mouths of grownups had been 
stopped with beers and whiskeys. Then he would walk home, 
making each step very carefully, with the handle of the pail 
of suds cutting into his hand. 

To the left it was a half a block to Maginnis’s Fancy Gro¬ 
ceries, Home and Imported Products. Fainy liked the cardboard 
Cream of Wheat darkey in the window, the glass case with 
different kinds of salami in it, the barrels of potatoes and 
cabbages, the brown smell of sugar, sawdust, ginger, kippered 
herring, ham, vinegar, bread, pepper, lard. 

“A loaf of bread please mister, a half pound of butter and a 
box of ginger snaps.” 

Some evenings when Mom felt poorly Fainy had to go fur¬ 
ther; round the corner past Maginnis’s, down Riverside Avenue 
where the trolley ran, and across the red bridge over the little 
river that flowed black between icy undercut snowbanks in 
winter, yellow and spuming in the spring thaws, brown and 
oily in summer. Across the river all the way to the comer of 
Riverside and Main, where the drugstore was, lived Bohunks 
and Polaks. Their kids were always fighting with the kids of 
the Murphy’s and O’Harras and O’Flannagans who lived on 
Orchard Street. 

Fainy would walk along with his knees quaking, the medi¬ 
cine bottle in its white paper tight in one mittened hand. At 
the comer of Quince was a group of boys he’d have to pass. 
Passing wasn’t so bad, it was when he was about twenty yards 
from them that the first snowball would hum by his ear. There 
was no comeback. If he broke into a run, they’d chase him. 
If he dropped the medicine bottle he’d be beaten up when 
he got home. A soft one would plunk on the back of his head 
and the snow began to trickle down his neck. When he was 
half a block from the bridge he’d take a chance and mn for it. 

“Scared cat . . . Shanty Irish . . . Bowlegged Murphy . . . 
Running home to tell the cop” . . . would yell the Polak and 
Bohunk kids between snowballs. They made their snowballs 
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hard by pouring water on them and leaving them to freeze 
overnight; if one of those hit him it drew blood. 

Their backyard was the only place you could really feel 
safe to play in. There were brokendown fences, dented gar¬ 
bage cans, old pots and pans too nearly sieves to mend, a vacant 
chickencoop that still had feathers and droppings on the floor, 
hogweed in summer, mud in winter; but the glory of the Mc¬ 
Creary’s backyard was Tony Harriman’s rabbit hutch, where 
he kept Belgian hares. Tony Harriman was a consumptive and 
lived with his mother on the ground floor left. He wanted 
to raise all sorts of other small animals too, raccoons, otter, even 
silver fox, he’d get rich that way. The day he died nobody 
could find the key to the big padlock on the door of the rabbit 
hutch. Fainy fed the hares for several days by pushing in cab¬ 
bage and lettuce leaves through the double thickness of 
chicken wire. Then came a week of sleet and rain when he 
didn’t go out in the yard. The first fine day, when he went 
to look, one of the hares was dead. Fainy turned white; he 
tried to tell himself the hare was asleep, but it lay gawkily 
stiff, not asleep. The other hares were huddled in a corner 
looking about with twitching noses, their big ears flopping 
helpless over their backs. Poor hares. Fainy wanted to cry. He 
ran upstairs to his mother’s kitchen, ducked under the ironing 
board and got the hammer out of the drawer in the kitchen 
table. The first time he tried he mashed his finger but the sec¬ 
ond time he managed to jump the padlock. Inside the cage 
there was a funny sour smell. Fainy picked up the dead hare 
by its ears. Its soft white belly was beginning to puff up, one 
dead eye was scaringly open. Something suddenly got hold of 
Fainy and made him drop the hare in the nearest garbage can 
and run upstairs. Still cold and trembling he tiptoed out onto 
the back porch and looked down. Breathlessly he watched the 
other hares. By cautious hops they were getting near the door 
of the hutch into the yard. One of them was out. It sat up on 
its hind legs, limp ears suddenly stiff. Mom called him to bring 
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her a flatiron from the stove. When he got back to the porch 
the hares were all gone. 

That winter there was a strike in the Chadwick Mills and 
Dad lost his job. He would sit all day in the front room smok¬ 
ing and cursing: 

The strike was not popular on Orchard Street. It meant 
that Mom had to work harder and harder, doing bigger and 
bigger boilersful of wash, and that Fainy and his older sister 
Milly had to help when they came home from school. And 
then one day Mom got sick and had to go back to bed instead 
of starting in on the ironing, and lay with her round white 
creased face whiter than the pillow and her watercreased hands 
in a knot under her chin. The doctor came and the district 
nurse and all three rooms of the flat smelt of doctors and 
nurses and drugs, and the only place Fainy and Milly could 
find to sit was on the stairs. There they sat and cried quietly 
together. Then Mom’s face on the pillow shrank into a little 
creased white thing like a rumpled up handkerchief and they 
said that she was dead and took her away. 

The funeral was from the undertaking parlors on Riverside 
Avenue on the next block. Fainy felt very proud and impor¬ 
tant because everybody kissed him and patted his head and said 
he was behaving like a little man. He had a new black suit on 
too, like a grownup suit with pockets and everything, except 
that it had short pants. There were all sorts of people at the 
undertaking parlors he had never been close to before, Mr. 
Russell, the butcher and Father O’Donnell and Uncle Tim 
O’Hara who’d come on from Chicago, and it smelt of whiskey 
and beer like at Finley’s. Uncle Tim was a skinny man with a 
knobbed red face and blurry blue eyes. He wore a loose black 
silk tie that worried Fainy, and kept leaning down suddenly, 
bending from the waist as if he was going to close up like a 
jack-knife, and whispering in a thick voice in Fainy’s ear. 

“Don’t you mind ’em old sport, they’re a bunch o bums and 
hypocrytes, stewed to the ears most of em already . . . Look 
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at Father O’Donnell the fat swine already figurin up the burial 
fees . . . But don’t you mind em, remember you’re an O’Hara 
on your mother’s side ... I don’t mind em, old sport, and 
she was my own sister by birth and blood.” 

When they got home he was terribly sleepy and his feet 
were cold and wet. Nobody paid any attention to him. He 
sat whimpering on the edge of the bed in the dark. In the 
front room there were voices and a sound of knives and forks, 
but he didn’t dare go in there. He curled up against the wall 
and went to sleep. Light in his eyes woke him up. Uncle Tim 
and Pop were standing over him talking loud. They looked 
^^nny and didn’t seem to be standing very steady. Uncle Tim 
Aeld the lamp. 

“Well Fainy old sport,” said Uncle Tim giving the lamp 
a perilous wave over Fainy’s head. “Fenian O’Hara McCreary 
sit up and take notice and tell us what you think of our pro¬ 
posed removal to the great and growing city of Chicago. Mid¬ 
dletown’s a terrible bitch of a dump if you ask me . . . meanin 
no offense, John . . . But Chicago . . . Jesus God man when 
you get there you’ll think you’ve been dead and nailed up in 
a coffin all these years.” 

Fainy was scared. He drew his knees up to his chin and 
looked tremblingly at the two big swaying figures of men lit 
by the swaying lamp. He tried to speak but the words dried 
up on his lips. 

“The kid’s asleep Tim for all your speechifying . . . Take 
your clothes off Fainy and get into' bed and get a good night’s 
sleep. We’re leavin in the mornin.” 

And late on a rainy morning, without any breakfast, with 
a big old swelltop trunk tied up with a rope joggling perilously 
on the roof of the cab that Fainy had been sent to order from 
Hodgeson’s Livery Stable, they set out. Milly was crying. Pop 
didn’t say a word but sucked on an unlit pipe. Uncle Tim 
handled everything, making little jokes all the time that no¬ 
body laughed at, pulling a roll of bills out of his pocket at 
every juncture, or taking great gurgling sips out of the flask 
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he had in his pocket. Milly cried and cried. Fen looked out 
with big dry eyes at the familiar streets, all suddenly old and 
lopsided, that rolled past the cab; the red bridge, the scab- 
shingled houses where the Polaks lived, Smith’s and Smith’s 
corner drugstore . . . there was Billy Hogan just coming out 
with a package of chewing gum in his hand. Playing hookey 
again. Fainy had an impulse to yell at him, but something 
froze it . . . Main with its elms and street cars, blocks of 
stores round the comer of Church, and then the fire depart¬ 
ment. Fainy looked out for the last time into the dark cave 
where shone entrancingly the brass and copper curves of the 
engine, then past the cardboard fronts of the First Congrega¬ 
tional Church, The Carmel Baptist Church, St. Andrew’s Epis¬ 
copal Church built of brick and set katicornered on its lot 
instead of straight with a stern face to the street like the other 
churches, then the three castiron stags on the lawn in front 
of the Commercial House, and the residences, each with its 
lawn, each with its scrollsaw porch, each with its hydrangea- 
bush. Then the houses got smaller, and the lawns disappeared; 
the cab trundled round past Simpson’s Grain and Feed Ware¬ 
house, along a row of barbershops, saloons and lunchrooms, 
and they were all getting out at the station. 

At the station lunchcounter Uncle Tim set everybody up 
to breakfast. He dried Milly’s tears and blew Fainy’s nose in 
a big new pockethandkerchief that still had the tag on the 
corner and set them to work on bacon and eggs and coffee. 
Fainy hadn’t had coffee before so the idea of sitting up like a 
man and drinking coffee made him feel pretty good. Milly 
didn’t like hers, said it was bitter. They were left alone in the 
lunchroom for sometime with the empty plates and empty 
coffee cups under the beady eyes of a woman with the long 
neck and pointed face of a hen who looked at them disapprov¬ 
ingly from behind the counter. Then with an enormous shat¬ 
tering rumble, sludgepuff sludge . . . puff, the train came into 
the station. They were scooped up and dragged across the 
platform and through a pipesmoky car and before they knew 
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it the train was moving and the wintry russet Connecticut 
landscape was clattering by. 


Tom Comes Home^ 


GEORGE ELIOT 

^^OM was to arrive early in the afternoon, and there was 
another fluttering heart besides Maggie’s when it was late 
enough for the sound of the gig-wheels to be expected; for 
if Mrs. Tulliver had a strong feeling, it was fondness for her 
boy. At last the sound came,—that quick light bowling of the 
gig-wheels,—and in spite of the wind, which was blowing the 
clouds about, and was not likely to respect Mrs. Tulliver’s 
curls and cap-strings, she came outside the door, and even held 
her hand on Maggie’s offending head, forgetting all the griefs 
of the morning. 

“There he is, my sweet lad! But, Lord ha’ mercy! he’s got 
never a collar on; it’s been lost on the road. I’ll be bound, and 
spoilt the set.” 

Mrs. Tulliver stood with her arms open; Maggie jumped 
first on one leg and then on the other; while Tom descended 
from the gig, and said, with masculine reticence as to the 
tender emotions, “Hello! Yap—what! are you there?” 

Nevertheless he submitted to be kissed willingly enough, 
though Maggie hung on his neck in rather a strangling fashion, 
while his blue-gray eyes wandered towards the croft and the 
lambs and the river, where he promised himself that he would 
begin to fish the first thing to-morrow morning. He was one 
of those lads that grow everywhere in England, and at twelve 
or thirteen years of age look as much alike as goslings: a lad 

‘From The Mill on the Floss^ by George Eliot. 
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with light-brown hair, cheeks of cream and roses, full lips, 
indeterminate nose and eyebrows,—a physiognomy in which it 
seems impossible to discern anything but the generic character 
of boyhood; as different as possible from poor Maggie’s phiz, 
which Nature seemed to have moulded and coloured with the 
most decided intention. But that same Nature has the deep 
cunning which hides itself under the appearance of openness, 
so that simple people think they can see through her quite well, 
and all the while she is secretly preparing a refutation of their 
confident prophecies. Under these average boyish physiog¬ 
nomies that she seems to turn off by the gross, she conceals 
some of her most rigid, inflexible purposes, some of her most 
unmodifiable characters; and the dark-eyed, demonstrative, 
rebellious girl may after all turn out to be a passive being 
compared with this pink-and-white bit of masculinity with the 
indeterminate features. 

“Maggie,” said Tom, confidentially, taking her into a corner, 
as soon as his mother was gone out to examine his box, and the 
warm parlour had taken off the chill he had felt from the long 
drive, “you don’t know what I’ve got in my pockets,” nodding 
his head up and down as a means of rousing her sense of mys¬ 
tery. 

“No,” said Maggie. “How stodgy they look, Tom! Is it 
marls (marbles) or cobnuts?” Maggie’s heart sank a little, be¬ 
cause Tom always said it was “no good” playing with her at 
those games,—she played so badly. 

“Marls! no; I’ve swopped all my marls with the little fel¬ 
lows, and cobnuts are no fun, you silly, only when the nuts 
are green. But see here!” He drew something half out of his 
right-hand pocket. 

“What is it?” said Maggie, in a whisper. “I can see nothing 
but a bit of yellow.” 

“Why, it’s . . . a . . . new . . . guess, Maggie!” 

“Oh, I cenft guess, Tom,” said Maggie, impatiently. 

“Don’t be a spitfire, else I won’t tell you,” said Tom, thrust¬ 
ing his hand back into his pocket, and looking determined. 
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“No, Tom,” said Maggie, imploringly, laying hold of the 
arm that was held stiffly in the pocket. “I’m not cross, Tom; 
it was only because I can’t bear guessing. Please be good to 
me. 

Tom’s arm slowly relaxed, and he said: “Well, then, it’s a 
new fish-line,—two new uns,—one for you, Maggie, all to 
yourself. I wouldn’t go halves in the toffee and gingerbread 
on purpose to save the money; and Gibson and Spouncer 
fought with me because I wouldn’t. And here’s hooks; see 
here! ... I say, 'won'^t we go and fish to-morrow down by 
the Round Pool? And you shall catch your own fish, Maggie, 
and put the worms on, and everything,—won’t it be fun?” 

Maggie’s answer was to throw her arms round Tom’s neck 
and hug him, and hold her cheek against his without speaking, 
while he slowly unwound some of the line, saying after a 
pause,— 

“Wasn’t I a good brother, now, to buy you a line all to 
yourself? You know, I needn’t have bought it, if I hadn’t 
liked.” 

“Yes, very, very good. , , , I do love you, Tom.” 

Tom had put the line back in his pocket, and was looking 
at the hooks one by one, before he spoke again. 

“And the fellows fought me, because I wouldn’t give in 
about the toffee.” 

“Oh dear! I wish they wouldn’t fight at your school, Tom. 
Didn’t it hurt you?” 

“Hurt me? no,” said Tom, putting up the hooks again, tak¬ 
ing out a large pocketknife, and slowly opening the largest 
blade, which he looked at meditatively as he rubbed his finger 
along it. Then he added,— 

“I gave Spouncer a black eye, I know,—that’s what he got 
by wanting to leather Twe; I wasn’t going to go halves because 
anybody leathered me.” 

“Oh, how brave you are, Tom! I think you’re like Samson. 
If there came a lion roaring at me, I think you’d fight him,— 
wouldn’t you, Tom?” 
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“How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly thing? 
There’s no lions, only in the shows.” 

“No; but if we were in the lion countries,—I mean in Africa, 
where it’s very hot,—the lions eat people there. I can show it 
you in the book where I read it.” 

“Well, I should get a gun and shoot him.” 

“But if you hadn’t got a gun—we might have gone out, you 
know, not thinking—just as we go fishing; and then a great lion 
might run towards us roaring, and we couldn’t get away from 
him. What should you do, Tom?” 

Tom paused, and at last turned away contemptuously, say¬ 
ing, “But the lion isn^t coming. What’s the use of talking?” 

“But I like to fancy how it would be,” said Maggie, follow¬ 
ing him. “Just think what you would do, Tom.” 

“Oh, don’t bother, Maggie! you’re such a silly—I shall go 
and see my rabbits.” 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dared not tell 
the sad truth at once, but she walked after Tom in trembling 
silence as he went out, thinking how she could tell him the 
news so as to soften at once his sorrow and his anger; for 
Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger of all things,—it was quite a dif¬ 
ferent anger from her own. 

“Tom,” she said timidly, when they were out of doors, “how 
much money did you give for your rabbits?” 

“Two half-crowns and a sixpence,” said Tom, promptly. 

“I think I’ve got a great deal more than that in my steel 
purse upstairs. I’ll ask mother to give it you.” 

“What for?” said Tom. “I don’t want your money, you silly 
thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than you, because I’m 
a boy. I always have half-sovereigns and sovereigns for my 
Christmas boxes, because I shall be a man, and you only have 
five-shilling pieces, because you’re only a girl.” 

“Well, but, Tom,—if mother would let me give you two 
half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put into your 
pocket and spend, you know; and buy some more rabbits with 
it?” 
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“More rabbits? I don’t want any more.” 

“Oh, but, Tom, they’re all dead,” 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk, and turned round 
towards Maggie. “You forgot to feed ’em, then, and Harry 
forgot?” he said, his colour heightening for a moment, but 
soon subsiding. “I’ll pitch into Harry,—I’ll have him turned 
away. And I don’t love you, Maggie. You sha’n’t go fishing 
with me to-morrow. I told you to go and see the rabbits every 
day.” He walked on again. 

“Yes, but I forgot—and I couldn’t help it, indeed, Tom. I’m 
so very sorry,” said Maggie, while the tears rushed fast. 

“You’re a naughty girl,” said Tom severely, “and I’m sorry 
I bought you the fish-line. I don’t love you.” 

“Oh, Tom, it’s very cruel,” sobbed Maggie. “I’d forgive 
you, if you forgot anything,—I wouldn’t mind what you did,— 
I’d forgive you and love you.” 

“Yes, you’re a silly; but I never do forget things,—/ don’t.” 

“Oh, please forgive me, Toni; my heart will break,” said 
Maggie, shaking with sobs, clinging to Tom’s arm, and laying 
her wet cheek on his shoulder. 

Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a peremp¬ 
tory tone, “Now, Maggie, you just listen. Aren’t I a good 
brother to you?” 

“Ye-ye-es,” sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and falling con- 
vulsedly. 

“Didn’t I think about your fish-line all this quarter, and 
mean to buy it, and saved my money o’ purpose, and wouldn’t 
go halves in the toffee, and Spouncer fought me because I 
wouldn’t?” 

“Ye-ye-es . . . and I . . . lo-lo-love you so, Tom.” 

“But you’re a naughty girl. Last holidays you licked the 
paint off my lozenge-box, and the holidays before that you let 
the boat dray my fish-line down when I’d set you to watch it, 
and you pushed your head through my kite, all for nothing.” 

“But I didn’t mean,” said Maggie; “I couldn’t help it.” 

“Yes, you could,” said Tom, “if you’d minded what you 
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were doing. And you’re a naughty girl, and you sha’n’t go 
fishing with me to-morrow.” 

With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from Maggie 
towards the mill, meaning to greet Luke there, and complain 
to him of Harry. 

Maggie stood motionless, except from her sobs, for a minute 
or two; then she turned round and ran into the house, and 
up to her attic, where she sat on the floor, and laid her head 
against the worm-eaten shelf, with a crushing sense of misery. 
Tom was come home, and she had thought how happy she 
should be,—and now he was cruel to her. What use was any¬ 
thing, if Tom didn’t love her? Oh, he was very cruel! Hadn’t 
she wanted to give him the money, and said how very sorry 
she was? She knew she was naughty to her mother, but she 
had never been naughty to Tom,—had never meant to be 
naughty to him. 

“Oh, he is cruel!” Maggie sobbed aloud, finding a wretched 
pleasure in the hollow resonance that came through the long 
empty space of the attic. She never thought of beating or 
grinding her Fetish; she was too miserable to be angry. 

These bitter sorrows of childhood! when sorrow is all new 
and strange, when hope has not yet got wings to fly beyond 
the days and weeks, and the space from summer to summer 
seems measureless. 

Maggie soon thought she had been hours in the attic, and 
it must be tea-time, and they were all having their tea, and 
not thinking of her. Well, then, she would stay up there and 
starve herself,—hide herself behind the tub, and stay there all 
night; and then they would all be frightened, and Tom would 
be sorry. Thus Maggie thought in the pride of her heart, as 
she crept behind the tub; but presently she began to cry again 
at the idea that they didn’t mind her being there. If she went 
down again to Tom now,—would he forgive her?—perhaps her 
father would be there, and he would take her part. But then 
she wanted Tom to forgive her because he loved her, not be¬ 
cause his father told him. No, she would never go down if Tom 
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didn’t come to fetch her. This resolution lasted in great in¬ 
tensity for five dark minutes behind the tub; but then the 
need of being loved, the strongest need in poor Maggie’s na¬ 
ture, began to wrestle with her pride, and soon threw it. She 
crept from behind her tub into the twilight of the long attic, 
but just then she heard a quick footstep on the stairs. 

Tom had been too much interested in his talk with Luke, 
in going the round of the premises, walking in and out where 
he pleased, and whittling sticks without any particular reason, 
except that he didn’t whittle sticks at school, to think of Mag¬ 
gie and the effect his anger had produced on her. He meant 
to punish her; and that business having been performed, he 
occupied himself with other matters, like a practical person. 
But when he had been called in to tea, his father said, “Why, 
where’s the little wench?” and Mrs. Tulliver, almost at the 
same moment, said, “Where’s your little sister?”—both of them 
having supposed that Maggie and Tom had been together all 
the afternoon. 

“I don’t know,” said Tom. He didn’t want to “tell” of Mag¬ 
gie, though he was angry with her; for Tom Tulliver was a 
lad of honour. 

“What! hasn’t she been playing with you all this while?” 
said the father. “She’d been thinking o’ nothing but your com¬ 
ing home.” 

“I haven’t seen her this two hours,” says Tom, commenc¬ 
ing on the plumcake. 

“Goodness hean! she’s got drownded!” exclaimed Mrs. Tulli¬ 
ver, rising from her seat and running to the window. “How 
could you let her do so?” she added, as became a fearful 
woman, accusing she didn’t know whom of she didn’t know 
what. 

“Nay, nay, she’s none drownded,” said Mr. Tulliver. “You’ve 
been naughty to her, I doubt, Tom?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t, father,” said Tom, indignantly. “I think 
she’s in the house.” 
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“Perhaps up in that attic,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “a-singing and 
talking to herself, and forgetting all about meal-times.” 

“You go and fetch her down, Tom,” said Mr. Tulliver, rather 
sharply, his perspicacity or his fatherly fondness for Maggie 
making him suspect that the lad had been hard upon “the 
little un,” else she would never have left his side. “And be 
good to her, do you hear? Else I’ll let you know better.” 

Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mr. Tulliver was a 
peremptory man, and, as he said, would never let anybody get 
hold of his whip-hand; but he went out rather sullenly, carry¬ 
ing his piece of plumcake, and not intending to reprieve Mag¬ 
gie’s punishment, which was no more than she deserved. Tom 
was only thirteen, and had no decided views in grammar and 
arithmetic, regarding them for the most part as open questions; 
but he was particularly clear and positive on one point,— 
namely, that he would punish everybody who deserved it: 
why, he wouldn’t have minded being punished himself, if he 
deserved it; but, then, he never did deserve it. 

It was Tom’s step, then, that Maggie heard on the stairs, 
when her need of love had triumphed over her pride, and she 
was going down with her swollen eyes and dishevelled hair 
to beg for pity. At least her father would stroke her head 
and say, “Never mind, my wench.” It is a wonderful subduer, 
this need of love,—this hunger of the heart,—as peremptory as 
that other hunger by which Nature forces us to submit to the 
yoke, and change the face of the world. 

But she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to beat vio¬ 
lently with the sudden shock of hope. He only stood still at 
the top of the stairs and said, “Maggie, you’re to come down.” 
But she rushed to him and clung round his neck, sobbing, “Oh, 
Tom, please forgive me—I can’t bear it—I will always be good 
—always remember things—do love me—please, dear Tom!” 

We learn to restrain ourselves as we get older. We keep 
apart when we have quarrelled, express ourselves in well-bred 
phrases, and in this way preserve a dignified alienation, showing 
much firmness on one side, and swallowing much grief on the 
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other. We no longer approximate in our behaviour to the mere 
impulsiveness of the lower animals, but conduct ourselves in 
every respect like members of a highly civilized society. Mag¬ 
gie and Tom were still very much like young animals, and so 
she could rub her cheek against his, and kiss his ear in a random, 
sobbing way; and there were tender fibres in the lad that had 
been used to answer to Maggie’s fondling; so that he behaved 
with a weakness quite inconsistent with his resolution to pun¬ 
ish her as much as she deserved: he actually began to kiss her 
in return, and say,— 

“Don’t cry, then, Magsie—here, eat a bit o’ cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out her mouth 
for the cake and bit a piece; and then Tom bit a piece, just 
for company, and they ate together and rubbed each other’s 
cheeks and brows and noses together, while they ate, with a 
humiliating resemblance to two friendly ponies. 

“Come along, Magsie, and have tea,” said Tom at last, when 
there was no more cake except what was downstairs. 


The Prairie Fire^ 


HERBERT QUICK 

T here was a stiff, dry, west wind blowing, and a blue haze 
in the air. As the afternoon advanced, the sun grew red 
as if looked at through smoked glass, burning like a great coal 
of fire or a broad disk of red-hot iron. 

There was a scent of burning grass in the air when I found 
my herd over on Section Eight, about where the cooperative 
creamery and store now stand. The cattle seemed to be uneasy, 

’‘From Vandemark!s Folly, by Herbert Quick, copyright, 1922. Used by special 
permission of the publishers. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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“Perhaps up in that attic,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “a-singing and 
talking to herself, and forgetting all about meal-times.” 

“You go and fetch her down, Tom,” said Mr. Tulliver, rather 
sharply, his perspicacity or his fatherly fondness for Maggie 
making him suspect that the lad had been hard upon “the 
little un,” else she would never have left his side. “And be 
good to her, do you hear? Else I’ll let you know better.” 

Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mr. Tulliver was a 
peremptory man, and, as he said, would never let anybody get 
hold of his whip-hand; but he went out rather sullenly, carry¬ 
ing his piece of plumcakc, and not intending to reprieve Mag¬ 
gie’s punishment, which was no more than she deserved. Tom 
was only thirteen, and had no decided views in grammar and 
arithmetic, regarding them for the most part as open questions; 
but he was particularly clear and positive on one point,— 
namely, that he would punish everybody who deserved it: 
why, he wouldn’t have minded being punished himself, if he 
deserved it; but, then, he never did deserve it. 

It was Tom’s step, then, that Maggie heard on the stairs, 
when her need of love had triumphed over her pride, and she 
was going down with her swollen eyes and dishevelled hair 
to beg for pity. At least her father would stroke her head 
and say, “Never mind, my wench.” It is a wonderful subduer, 
this need of love,—this hunger of the heart,—as peremptory as 
that other hunger by which Nature forces us to submit to the 
yoke, and change the face of the world. 

But she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to beat vio¬ 
lently with the sudden shock of hope. He only stood still at 
the top of the stairs and said, “Maggie, you’re to come down.” 
But she rushed to him and clung round his neck, sobbing, “Oh, 
Tom, please forgive me—I can’t bear it—I will always be good 
—always remember things—do love me—please, dear Tom!” 

We learn to restrain ourselves as we get older. We keep 
apart when we have quarrelled, express ourselves in well-bred 
phrases, and in this way preserve a dignified alienation, showing 
much firmness on one side, and swallowing much grief on the 
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other. We no longer approximate in our behaviour to the mere 
impulsiveness of the lower animals, but conduct ourselves in 
every respect like members of a highly civilized society. Mag¬ 
gie and Tom were still very much like young animals, and so 
she could rub her cheek against his, and kiss his ear in a random, 
sobbing way; and there were tender fibres in the lad that had 
been used to answer to Maggie’s fondling; so that he behaved 
with a weakness quite inconsistent with his resolution to pun¬ 
ish her as much as she deserved: he actually began to kiss her 
in return, and say,— 

“Don’t cry, then, Magsie—here, eat a bit o’ cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out her mouth 
for the cake and bit a piece; and then Tom bit a piece, just 
for company, and they ate together and rubbed each other’s 
cheeks and brows and noses together, while they ate, with a 
humiliating resemblance to two friendly ponies. 

“Come along, Magsie, and have tea,” said Tom at last, when 
there was no more cake except what was downstairs. 


The Prairie Fire^ 


HERBERT QUICK 

T here was a stiff, dry, west wind blowing, and a blue haze 
in the air. As the afternoon advanced, the sun grew red 
as if looked at through smoked glass, burning like a great coal 
of fire or a broad disk of red-hot iron. 

There was a scent of burning grass in the air when I found 
my herd over on Section Eight, about where the cooperative 
creamery and store now stand. The cattle seemed to be uneasy, 

^From Vandemar}(s folly, by Herbert Quick, copyright, 1922. Used by special 
permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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and when I started them toward home, they walked fast, snuf¬ 
fing the air, and giving once in a while an uneasy, anxious 
falsetto bellow; and now and then they would break into a trot 
as they drew nearer to the places they knew. The smell of 
smoke grew stronger, and I knew there was a prairie fire 
burning to the westward. The sun was a deeper red, now, and 
once in a while almost disappeared in clouds of vaporous smoke 
which rolled higher and higher into the sky. Prairie chickens, 
plover and curlew, with once in a while a bittern, went hur¬ 
riedly along to the eastward, and several wolves crossed our 
path, trotting along and paying no attention to me or the cows; 
but stopping from time to time and looking back as if pursued 
from the west. 

They were pursued. They were fleeing from the great 
prairie fire of 1H59, which swept Monterey County from side 
to side, and never stopped until it struck the river over in the 
next county. I felt a little uneasy as I hiked my cattle down 
into the marsh on my own land, and saw them picking their 
way across it toward my grove, which showed proudly a mile 
away across the flat. I had plowed firebreaks about my build¬ 
ings and stacks, and burned off between the strips of plowing, 
but I felt that I ought to be at home. So I rode on at a good 
trot to make my circuit of the marsh to the west. The cattle 
could get through, but a horse with a man on his back might 
easily get mired in Vandemark’s Folly anywhere along there; 
and my motto was, “The more hurry, the less speed.” 

As I topped the hill to get back to the high ground, I saw 
great clouds of smoke pouring into the valley at the west pas¬ 
sage of the big flat, and the country to the south was hidden 
by the smoke, except where, away off in the southwest in the 
changing of the wind, I could see the line of fire as it came 
over the high ground west of the old Bill Trickey farm. It was 
a broad belt of red flames, from which there crept along the 
ground a great blanket of smoke, black at first, and then turn¬ 
ing to blue as it rose and thinned. I began making haste; for it 
now looked as if the fire might reach the head of the slew 
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before I could, and thus cut me off. I felt in my pocket for 
matches; for in case of need, the only way to fight fire is with 
fire. 

I was not scared, for I knew what to do; but not a mile 
from where I saw the fire on the hilltop, a family of Indiana 
movers were at that moment smothering and burning to death 
in the storm of flames—six people, old and young, of the score 
or more lost in that fire; and the first deaths of white people in 
Vandemark Township. Their name was Davis, and they came 
from near Vincennes, we found out. 

And within five minutes, as I looked off to the northwest, 
I saw a woman walking calmly toward the marsh. She was a 
long way off, and much nearer the fire than I was. I looked fbr 
the wagon to which she might belong, but saw none, and it 
took only one more glance at her to show me that she was in 
mortal danger. For she was walking slowly and laboriously 
along like a person carrying a heavy burden. The smoke was 
getting so thick that it hid her from time to time, and I felt, 
even at my distance from the fire, an occasional hot blast on 
my cheek—a startling proof of the rapid march of the great 
oncoming army of flames. 

I kicked my heels into the horse’s flanks and pushed him to a 
gallop. I must reach her soon, or she would be lost, for it was 
plain that she was paying no attention to her danger. I went 
down into a hollow, pounded up the opposite hill, and over on 
the next rise of ground I saw her. She was standing still, now, 
with her face turned to the fire: then she walked deliberately 
toward it. I urged my horse to a faster gait, swung my hat, 
and yelled at her, but she seemed not to hear. 

The smoke swept down upon her, and when I next could 
see, she was stooped with her shawl drawn around her head; 
or was she on her fcnees? Then she rose, and turning from the 
fire, ran as fast as she could, until I wheeled my horse across 
her path, jumped to the ground and stopped her with my arm 
about her waist. I looked at her. It was Rowena Fewkes. 
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“Rowena,” I shouted, “what you doin’ here? Don’t you 
know you’ll get burnt up?” 

“I couldn’t go any closer,” she said, as if excusing herself. 
“Would it hurt much? I got scared, Jake. Oh, don’t let me 
burn!” 

There was no chance to make the circuit of the slew now, 
even if I had not been hampered with her. I told her to do as 
she was told, and not bother me. Then I gave her the horse 
to hold, and sternly ordered her not to let loose of him no 
matter what he did. 

I gathered a little armful of dry grass, and lighted it with a 
match to the leeward of us. It spread fast, though I lighted it 
where the grass was thin so as to avoid a hot fire; but on the 
side toward the wind, where the blaze was feeble, I carefully 
whipped it out with my slouch hat. In a minute, or so, I had 
a line two or three rods long, of little blazes, each a circle of 
fire burning more and mere fiercely on the leeward side, and 
more feebly on the side where the blaze was fanned away from 
its fuel. The side of each circle I whipped out with my hat, 
some of them with difficulty. Soon, we had a fierce fire rag¬ 
ing, leaving in front of us a growing area of black ashes. 

We were now between two fires; the great conflagration 
from which we were trying to protect ourselves came on from 
the west like a roaring tornado, its ashes falling all about us, 
its hot breath beginning to scorch us, its snapping and crackling 
now reaching the ear along with its roar; while on the east 
was the fire of my own kindling, growing in speed, racing off 
away from us, leaving behind it our haven of refuge, a tract 
swept clean of food for the flames, but hot and smoking, and 
as yet all too small to be safe, for the heat and smoke might 
kill where the flames could not reach. Between the two fires 
was the fast narrowing strip of dry grass from which we must 
soon move. Our safety lay in the following of one fire to escape 
the other. 

The main army of the flames coming on from the west, with 
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its power of suction, fanned itself to a faster pace than our 
new line could attain, and the heat increased, both from the 
racing crimson line to the west, and the slower-moving back¬ 
fire on the other side. We sweltered and almost suffocated. 
Rowena buried her face in her shawl, and swayed as if falling. 
I took her by the arm, and leading the excited horse, we moved 
over into our zone of safety. She was trembling like a leaf. 

I was a little anxious for a few minutes for fear I had not 
started my back-fire soon enough; but the fear soon passed. 
The fire came on with a swelling roar. We followed our back¬ 
fire so close as to be almost blistered by it, coughing, gasping, 
covering our mouths and nostrils in such a heat and smother 
that I could scarcely support Rowena and keep my own foot¬ 
ing. Suddenly the heat and smoke grew less; I looked around, 
and saw that the fire had reached our burnt area, and the 
line was cut for lack of fuel. It divided as a wave is split by 
a rock, and went in two great moving spouting fountains of red 
down the line of our back-fire, and swept on, leaving us 
scorched, blackened, bloodshot of eye and sore of lips, but 
safe. We turned, with great relief to me at least, and made for 
the open country behind the lines. 


How I Went to Margouet^ 


JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 

O N THE Sunday morning of the fete. Monsieur Lartigue 
rattled up in his cart to the front of my house, yelling, 
“Whoa, Coco!” at the top of his voice, just as I was finishing 
my breakfast. 

^From Abbi Pierrey by Jay William Hudson, by permission of the publishers, 
D. Appleton and Company. 
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“He has a spirited horse,” thought I, and hastened down, 
as I was already a little late. 

I had to revise my notions of Monsieur Lartigue’s equipage. 
I found an old, rickety, two-wheeled cart, attached to a long¬ 
eared, white mule of considerable dimensions. Monsieur Lar¬ 
tigue turned out to be a large, big-boned, florid-faced man 
with a black mustache, from whose eyes, set near together, 
shone some shrewdness, more vanity, and still more good 
humor. He reached down his big hand, pulled me up to the 
seat beside him, and with a flourish of the whip we were off. 

“Ah-ec! Coco!” 

We pass the church at a gentle trot and are soon jolting 
eastward along the Road of the Madonna, past the blacksmith 
shop, kept by Lignac, who is lame, and who waves a jovial 
greeting. Straight on between the long rows of plane trees, 
past Germaine’s great house and garden on the left, where, 
among the barns at the rear, one glimpses a pair of sturdy 
oxen hitched to a wagon piled high with hay. And then old 
Marinette’s little house by the road—she was with Germaine’s 
mother when Germaine first saw the light, nearly nineteen 
years ago! Good, hearty, big, red-faced Marinette, who an¬ 
swers a slow ^^BonjouTy Monsieur VAbbSy^ to our greeting, 
looking up from feeding her brood of little geese. Soon a turn 
to the left, and up the hill called the Bethau we go, at a slow 
walk now, for the hill is steep and Coco is tired already. 

For my part, I am glad to go a little slower, for I much dis¬ 
trust these two-wheeled carts which, besides their motion of 
progress along the road, and other kinds of motion more dis¬ 
tressing—a rocking motion backward and forward, and a 
twisting motion to right and left with every step. And since 
so many people are thrown out of these carts, especially when 
the horse is lively, a stranger might wonder why it is our 
custom to use them so much instead of sensible, four-wheeled 
carriages. Perhaps the secret why we have two-wheeled instead 
of four-wheeled vehicles is that then four wheels suffice to 
make two vehicles instead of one—and we are thrifty. One is 
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tempted to think that if two-wheeled automobiles were possi¬ 
ble, we would adopt them! Since it is impossible, we have few 
automobiles in our country. 

Monsieur Lartigue’s cart was even worse than the ordinary 
cart, since it seemed to need repair at every point. The harness 
was mended with rough rope in half a dozen places, and the 
wheels had a way of wobbling back and forth in a very eccen¬ 
tric manner. At each turn of the road, I feared that one of 
them would forsake us—and there are many turnings on the 
road to Margouet. Why, our roads are so winding that what 
would be one kilometer in a straight line is often two by the 
road. But what does one care when the roads are so beautiful, 
with the high, uncut hedges on either side, often over-topped 
by waving crests of the graceful gorse—along whose edge I 
notice the dainty purple blossoms of the heather, the first I 
have seen this year! 

And then the long rows of stately poplars casting their 
slender shadows, and the friendly grass crowding as close to 
the road as it can; and wild flowers, gallant on their long 
stems, or peeping out mildly from their soft bed of green. And 
every little while a peasant’s house, nestling very close to the 
road, a house to which the bam is attached more often than 
not, as if in hearty good will and companionship. On we went 
this Sunday morning through these scenes, made still more 
enchanting now that the sun had come out at last—only the 
sun was hot, and Coco insisted on walking from one side of the 
road to the other in search of the shade, and even stopped to 
munch the long grass where the shade was the thickest. 

“Ah-eee! Coco!” 

At last we were on the summit of the long, wind-swept hill 
of the Bethau, whence we could look far down on my village, 
across fields newly stacked with the fresh-cut hay, whose 
scent is one of the delights of June. 

“Hi! Coco!” 

We dipped down the winding road toward Margouet, now 
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visible on its lower hill in the valley beyond, from where we 
faintly heard the bells ringing. 

“It will be a wonderful fete!” said Monsieur Lartigue, who 
up to now had been very busy managing Coco. 

“It is a grand program,” said I. “I saw it, printed in red, 
in front of our town hall. Has the balloon really arrived?” 

“But yes! It will be a splendid sight! And the bakery has 
been turned into a cafe, so everybody may have refresh¬ 
ments.—But we must hurry, or we will be late for the proces¬ 
sion.” 

“Coco! Ah-eee! Gently! Gently!” cried Monsieur Lartigue, 
for, feeling the sting of the whip, Coco had made a sudden 
spurt forward that was so unexpected and violent that it nearly 
threw me backwards out of the cart, and would have done so 
had I not been holding very tightly to the side of the seat. 
But I consoled myself that we would soon be at our journey’s 
end. We were already passing people bound for the fete, some 
on foot, some on bicycles, some riding in carts like our own, 
most of them with handkerchiefs suspended from their hats 
down over the backs of their necks to protect them from the 
hot sun, and every one of them with a cordial greeting for us 
and for every one else they met, as is our good Gascon custom. 
Soon we were passing the windmill with its giant arms, not 
far from the village—the old, stone windmill, through whose 
ruined roof one can look through to the sky—and then the 
accident happened. 

I had already noticed Monsieur Lartigue looking back from 
time to time at our right wheel, and now he pulled up Coco 
to a sudden stop, and cried out, 

“Bom Diou! Arre! ArreP'—zW of which means in patois, 
“Good God! Back! Back!” 

“What is the matter?” I asked with some concern. 

“Afi/o DitsP' (A thousand fingers.) “The rim has come off!” 

To be sure it had. The iron rim had sprung away from the 
wheel, and was hanging out from it in a hopeless manner. 
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“I had better get down and walk the rest of the way,” 
said L 

“No! No! Monsieur rAbb6, it shall all be arranged in one 
little moment! Here is rope. See!” And Monsieur Lartigue tied 
the rim back in its place on the wheel. 

I was not much pleased with this arrangement, for I was 
sure it would not last. Besides, we had to go very slowly now, 
and the people whom we had passed on the road were be¬ 
ginning to catch up with us, every one of them anxious to 
ascertain the trouble, until the crowd became so dense that 
we had to stop and explain the whole matter and receive a 
thousand suggestions as to how to remedy the difficulty. Just 
then. Coco suddenly started up, frightened at the people, and 
the iron rim sprang loose again, worse than before. 

^^Ani?nair^ cried Monsieur Lartigue, and then we stopped 
again. I immediately embraced the opportunity to step down 
into the road. 

“Thank you, ever so much. Monsieur Lartigue. It is not far 
now, and I can easily walk. I do not mind it in the least. Then 
you can lead Coco slowly to your house.” 

“I regret it. Monsieur I’Abbe! Coco is a fool!” 

But I was not destined to walk, for just then my friend. 
Monsieur Caperan, came up with his fine new cart and insisted 
upon helping me up to the seat by his side; soon his good horse 
had out-distanced the crowd around Monsieur Lartigue and 
Coco, and the square tower of Margouet’s church came full 
in sight around a turn of the road. 
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Signor Brunoni^ 


MRS. ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL 

L ate in November—when we had returned home again, and 
' my father was once more in good health—1 received a 
letter from Miss Matty; and a very mysterious letter it was. 
She began many sentences without ending them, running them 
one into another, in much the same confused sort of way in 
which written words run together on blotting-paper. All I 
could make out was that, if my father was better (which she 
hoped he was), and would take warning and wear a great-coat 
from Michaelmas to Lady-day, if turbans were in fashion, 
could I tell her? Such a piece of gaiety was going to happen 
as had not been seen or known of since Womb well’s lions 
came, when one of them ate a little child’s arm; and she was, 
perhaps, too old to care about dress, but a new cap she must 
have; and, having heard that turbans were worn, and some of 
the county families likely to come, she would like to look tidy, 
if I would bring her a cap from the milliner I employed; and 
oh, dear! how careless of her to forget that she wrote to beg I 
would come and pay her a visit next Tuesday; when she hoped 
to have something to offer me in the way of amusement, which 
she would not now more particularly describe, only sea-green 
was her favourite colour. So she ended her letter; but in a 
P.S. she added, she thought she might as well tell me what 
was the peculiar attraction to Cranford just now; Signor 
Brunoni was going to exhibit his wonderful magic in the Cran¬ 
ford Assembly Rooms on Wednesday and Friday evening in 
the following week. 

I was very glad to accept the invitation from my dear Miss 

^From Cranford, by Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. 
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Matty, independently of the conjuror, and most particularly 
anxious to prevent her from disfiguring her small, gentle, 
mousey face with a great Saracen’s head turban; and accord¬ 
ingly, I bought her a pretty, neat, middle-aged cap, which, 
however, was rather a disappointment to her when, on my 
arrival, she followed me into my bedroom, ostensibly to poke 
the fire, but in reality, I do believe, to see if the sea-green tur¬ 
ban was not inside the cap-box with which I had travelled. 
It was in vain that I twirled the cap round on my hand to 
exhibit back and side fronts: her heart had been set upon a 
turban, and all she could do was to say, with resignation in 
her look and voice — 

“I am sure you did your best, my dear. It is just like the 
caps all the ladies in Cranford are wearing, and they have had 
theirs for a year, I dare say. I should have liked something 
newer, I confess—something more like the turbans Miss Betty 
Barker tells me Queen Adelaide wears; but it is very pretty, 
my dear. And I dare say lavender will wear better than sea- 
green. Well, after all, what is dress, that we should care about 
it? You’ll tell me if you want anything, my dear. Here is the 
bell. I suppose turbans have not got down to Drumble yet?” 

So saying, the dear old lady gently bemoaned herself out of 
the room, leaving me to dress for the evening, when, as she 
informed me, she expected Miss Pole and Mrs. Forrester, and 
she hoped I should not feel myself too much tired to join the 
party. Of course I should not; and I made some haste to un¬ 
pack and arrange my dress; but, with all my speed, I heard 
the arrivals and the buzz of conversation in the next room 
before I was ready. Just as I opened the door, I caught the 
words, “I was foolish to expect anything very genteel out of 
the Drumble shops; poor girl! she did her best. I’ve no doubt.” 
But, for all that, I had rather that she blamed Drumble and 
me than disfigured herself with a turban. 

Miss Pole was always the person, in the trio of Cranford 
ladies now assembled, to have had adventures. She was in the 
habit of spending the morning in rambling from shop to shop, 
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not to purchase anything (except an occasional reel of cotton, 
or a piece of tape), but to see the new articles and report 
upon them, and to collect all the stray pieces of intelligence 
in the town. She had a way, too, of demurely popping hither 
and thither into all sorts of places to gratify her curiosity on 
any point—a way which, if she had not looked so very genteel 
and prim, might have been considered impertinent. And now, 
by the expressive way in which she cleared her throat, and 
waited for all minor subjects (such as caps and turbans) to 
be cleared off the course, we knew she had something very 
particular to relate, when the due pause came—and I defy any 
people possessed of common modesty to keep up a conversa¬ 
tion long, where one among them sits up aloft in silence, 
looking down upon all the things they chance to say as trivial 
and contemptible compared to what they could disclose, if 
properly entreated. Miss Pole began— 

‘‘As I was stepping out of Gordon’s shop to-day, I chanced 
to go into the ‘George’ (my Betty has a second-cousin who is 
chambermaid there, and I thought Betty would like to hear 
how she was), and, not seeing any one about, I strolled up the 
staircase, and found myself in the passage leading to the As¬ 
sembly Room (you and I remember the Assembly Room, I 
am sure. Miss Matty! and the menuets de la courl); so I went 
on, not thinking of what I was about, when, all at once, I per¬ 
ceived that I was in the middle of the preparations for to¬ 
morrow night—the room being divided with great clothesmaids, 
over which Crosby’s men were tacking red flannel; very dark 
and odd it seemed; it quite bewildered me, and I was going 
on behind the screens, in my absence of mind, when a gentle¬ 
man (quite the gentleman, I can assure you) stepped forwards 
and asked if I had any business he could arrange for me. He 
spoke such pretty broken English, I could not help thinking 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw, and the Hungarian Brothers, and 
Santo Sebastiani; and while I was busy picturing his past life 
to myself, he had bowed me out of the room. But wait a min¬ 
ute! You have not heard half my story yet! I was going down- 
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stairs, when who should I meet but Betty’s second-cousin. 
So, of course, I stopped to speak to her for Betty’s sake; and 
she told me that I had really seen the conjuror—the gentleman 
who spoke broken English was Signor Brunoni himself. Just 
at this moment he passed us on the stairs, making such a grace¬ 
ful bow! in reply to which I dropped a curtsey—all foreigners 
have such polite manners, one catches something of it. But, 
when he had gone downstairs, I bethought me that I had 
dropped my glove in the Assembly Room (it was safe in my 
muff all the time, but I never found it till afterwards); so I 
went back, and, just as I was creeping up the passage left on 
one side of the great screen that goes nearly across the room, 
who should I see but the very same gentleman that had met 
me before, and passed me on the stairs, coming now forwards 
from the inner part of the room, to which there is no entrance 
—you remember. Miss Matty—and just repeating, in his pretty 
broken English, the inquiry if I had any business there—I don’t 
mean that he put it quite so bluntly, but he seemed very de¬ 
termined that I should not pass the screen—so, of course, I ex¬ 
plained about my glove, which, curiously enough, I found at 
that very moment.” 

Miss Pole, then, had seen the conjuror—the real, live con¬ 
juror! and numerous were the questions we all asked her. 
“Had he a beard?” “Was he young, or old?” “Fair, or dark?” 
“Did he look”—(unable to shape my question prudently, I put 
it in another form)—“How did he look?” In short. Miss Pole 
was the heroine of the evening, owing to her morning’s en¬ 
counter. If she was not the rose (that is to say, the conjuror), 
she had been near it. 

Conjuration, sleight of hand, magic, witchcraft, were the 
subjects of the evening. Miss Pole was slightly sceptical, and 
inclined to think there might be a scientific solution found 
for even the proceedings of the Witch of Endor. Mrs. For¬ 
rester believed everything, from ghosts to death-watches. Miss 
Matty ranged between the two—always convinced by the last 
speaker. I think she was naturally more inclined to Mrs. For- 
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fester’s side, but a desire of proving herself a worthy sister 
to Miss Jenkyns kept her equally balanced—Miss Jenkyns, who 
would never allow a servant to call the little rolls of tallow 
that formed themselves round candles “winding-sheets,” but 
insisted on their being spoken of as “roley-poleys! ” A sister 
of hers to be superstitious! It would never do. 

After tea, I was despatched downstairs into the dining-par¬ 
lour for that volume of the old Encyclopiedia which contained 
the nouns beginning with C, in order that Miss Pole might 
prime herself with scientific explanations for the tricks of the 
following evening. It spoilt the pool at Preference which Miss 
Matty and Mrs. Forrester had been looking forward to, for 
Miss Pole became so much absorbed in her subject, and the 
plates by which it was illustrated, that we felt it would be 
cruel to disturb her otherwise than by one or two well-timed 
yawns, which I threw in now and then, for I was really 
touched by the meek way in which the two ladies were bear¬ 
ing their disappointment. But Miss Pole only read the more 
zealously, imparting to us no more interesting information than 
this: — 

“Ah! I see; I comprehend perfectly. A represents the ball. 
Put A between B and D—no! between C and F, and turn the 
second joint of the third finger of your left hand over the wrist 
of your right H. Very clear indeed! My dear Mrs. Forrester, 
conjuring and witchcraft is a mere affair of the alphabet. Do 
let me read you this one passage?” 

Mrs. Forrester implored Miss Pole to spare her, saying, from 
a child upwards, she never could understand being read aloud 
to; and I dropped the pack of cards, which I had been shuffling 
very audibly, and by this discreet movement I obliged Miss 
Pole to perceive that Preference was to have been the order of 
the evening, and to propose, rather unwillingly, that the pool 
should commence. The pleasant brightness that stole over the 
other two ladies* faces on this! Miss Matty had one or two 
twinges of self-reproach for having interrupted Miss Pole in 
her studies; and did not remember her cards well, or give her 
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full attention to the game, until she had soothed her conscience 
by offering to lend the volume of the Encyclopaedia to Miss 
Pole, who accepted it thankfully, and said Betty should take it 
home wl^en she came with the lantern. 

The liext evening we were all in a little gentle flutter at the 
idea o^ the gaiety before us. Miss Matty went up to dress 
betimes, and hurried me until I was ready, when we found we 
had an hour-and-a-half to wait before the “doors opened at 
seven precisely.” And we had only twenty yards to go! How¬ 
ever, as Miss Matty said, it would not do to get too much 
absorbed in anything, and forget the time; so she thought we 
had better sit quietly, without lighting the candles, till five 
minutes to seven. So Miss Matty dozed, and I knitted. 

At length we set off; and at the door, under the carriage¬ 
way at the “George,” we met Mrs. Forrester and Miss Pole: 
the latter was discussing the subject of the evening with more 
vehemence than ever, and throwing A’s and B’s at our heads 
like hailstones. She had even copied one or two of the “re¬ 
ceipts”—as she called them—for the different tricks, on backs 
of letters, ready to explain and to detect Signor Brunoni’s arts. 

We went into the cloak-room adjoining the Assembly Room; 
Miss Matty gave a sigh or two to her departed youth, and the 
remembrance of the last time she had been there, as she ad¬ 
justed her pretty new cap before the strange, quaint old mirror 
in the cloak-room. The Assembly Room had been added to 
the inn, about a hundred years before, by the different county 
families, who met together there once a month during the 
winter to dance and play at cards. Many a county beauty had 
first swung through the minuet that she afterwards danced be¬ 
fore Queen Charlotte in this very room. It was said that one 
of the Gunnings had graced the apartment with her beauty; 
it was certain that a rich and beautiful widow. Lady Williams, 
had here been smitten with the noble figure of a young artist, 
who was staying with some family in the neighbourhood for 
professional purposes, and accompanied his patrons to the 
Cranford Assembly. And a pretty bargain poor Lady Williams 
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had of her handsome husband, if all tales were true. Now, no 
beauty blushed and dimpled along the sides of the Cranford 
Assembly Room; no handsome artist won hearts by his bow, 
chapeau bras in hand; the old room was dingy; the salmon- 
coloured paint had faded into a drab; great pieces of plaster 
had chipped off from the white wreaths and festoons on its 
walls; but still a mouldy odour of aristocracy lingered about 
the place, and a dusty recollection of the days that were gone 
made Miss Matty and Mrs. Forrester bridle up as they entered, 
and walk mincingly up the room, as if there were a number of 
genteel observers, instead of two little boys with a stick of toffy 
between them with which to beguile the time. 

We stopped short at the second front row; I could hardly 
understand why, until I heard Miss Pole ask a stray waiter if 
any of the county families were expected; and when he shook 
his head, and believed not, Mrs. Forrester and Miss Matty 
moved forwards, and our party represented a conversational 
square. The front row was soon augmented and enriched by 
Lady Glenmire and Mrs. Jamieson. We six occupied the two 
front rows, and our aristocratic seclusion was respected by 
the groups of shopkeepers who strayed in from time to 
time and huddled together on the back benches. At least 
I conjectured so, from the noise they made, and the sonorous 
bumps they gave in sitting down; but when, in weariness of 
the obstinate green curtain that would not draw up, but would 
stare at me with two odd eyes, seen through holes, as in the 
old tapestry story, I would fain have looked round at the 
merry chattering people behind me. Miss Pole clutched my 
arm, and begged me not to turn, for “it was not the thing.” 
What “the thing” was, I never could find out, but it must 
have been something eminently dull and tiresome. However, 
we all sat eyes right, square front, gazing at the tantalising 
curtain, and hardly speaking intelligibly, we were so afraid of 
being caught in the vulgarity of making any noise in a place of 
public amusement. Mrs. Jamieson was the most fortunate, for 
she fell asleep. 
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At length the eyes disappeared—the curtain quivered—one 
side went up before the other, which stuck fast; it was dropped 
again, and, with a fresh effort, and a vigorous pull from some 
unseen hand, it flew up, revealing to our sight a magnificent 
gentleman in the Turkish costume, seated before a little table, 
gazing at us (I should have said with the same eyes that I had 
last seen through the hole in the curtain) with calm and con¬ 
descending dignity, “like a being of another sphere,” as I heard 
a sentimental voice ejaculate behind me. 

“That’s not Signor Brunoni!” said Miss Pole decidedly: and 
so audibly that I am sure he heard, for he glanced down over 
his flowing beard at our party with an air of mute reproach. 
“Signor Brunoni had no beard—but perhaps he’ll come soon.” 
So she lulled herself into patience. Meanwhile, Miss Matty had 
reconnoitred through her eye-glass, wiped it, and looked again. 
Then she turned round, and said to me, in a kind, mild, sorrow¬ 
ful tone — 

“You see, my dear, turbans are worn.” 

But we had no time for more conversation. The Grand 
Turk, as Miss Pole chose to call him, arose and announced 
himself as Signor Brunoni. 

“I don’t believe him!” exclaimed Miss Pole, in a defiant 
manner. He looked at her again, with the same dignified up¬ 
braiding in his countenance. “I don’t!” she repeated more posi¬ 
tively than ever. “Signor Brunoni had not got that muffy sort 
of thing about his chin, but looked like a close-shaved Christian 
gentleman.” 

Miss Pole’s energetic speeches had the good effect of waken¬ 
ing up Mrs. Jamieson, who opened her eyes wide, in sign of 
the deepest attention—a proceeding which silenced Miss Pole 
and encouraged the Grand Turk to proceed, which he did in 
very broken English—so broken that there was no cohesion 
between the parts of his sentences; a fact which he himself 
perceived at last, and so left off speaking and proceeded to 
action. 

Now we vjere astonished. How he did his tricks I could not 
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imagine; no, not even when Miss Pole pulled out her pieces of 
paper and began reading aloud—or at least in a very audible 
whisper—the separate “receipts” for the most common of his 
tricks. If ever I saw a man frown and look enraged, I saw the 
Grand Turk frown at Miss Pole; but, as she said, what could 
be expected but unchristian looks from a Mussulman? If Miss 
Pole were sceptical, and more engrossed with her receipts and 
diagrams than with his tricks. Miss Matty and Mrs. Forrester 
were mystified and perplexed to the highest degree. Mrs. 
Jamieson kept taking her spectacles off and wiping them, as 
if she thought it was something defective in them which made 
the legerdemain; and Lady Glenmire, who had seen many 
curious sights in Edinburgh, was very much struck with the 
tricks, and would not at all agree with Miss Pole, who declared 
that anybody could do them with a little practice, and that 
she would, herself, undertake to do all he did, with two hours 
given to study the Encyclopaedia and make her third finger 
flexible. 

At last Miss Matty and Mrs. Forrester became perfectly awe¬ 
stricken. They whispered together. I sat just behind them, so 
I could not help hearing what they were saying. Miss Matty 
asked Mrs. Forrester “if she thought it was quite right to have 
come to see such things? She could not help fearing they were 
lending encouragement to something that was not quite”— 
A little shake of the head filled up the blank. Mrs. Forrester 
replied, that the same thought had crossed her mind; she, too, 
was feeling very uncomfortable, it was so very strange. She 
was quite certain that it was her pocket-handkerchief which 
was in that loaf just now; and it had been in her own hand not 
five minutes before. She wondered who had furnished the 
bread? She was sure it could not be Dakin, because he was the 
church-warden. Suddenly Miss Matty half-turned towards 
me— 

“Will you look, my dear—you are a stranger in the town, 
and it won’t give rise to unpleasant reports—will you just look 
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round and see if the rector is here? If he is, I think we may 
conclude that this wonderful man is sanctioned by the Church, 
and that will be a great relief to my mind.” 

I looked, and 1 saw the tall, thin, dry, dusty rector, sitting 
surrounded by National School boys, guarded by troops of his 
own sex from any approach of the many Cranford spinsters. 
His kind face was all agape with broad smiles, and the boys 
around him were in chinks of laughing. I told Miss Matty that 
the Church was smiling approval, which set her mind at ease. 


The Ball^ 


OSBERT SITWELL 

TT^HEN night—the night upon which so many varied hopes 
were fixed—fell like a leaden pall over the streets and 
squares of Newborough, even then the preparations for the 
festivity were not yet complete. But by eight o’clock the last 
workman had folded up his apron, put on his cap, and departed. 
The detail, dead and dusty, of the hotel interior was very con¬ 
spicuous under a dazzling illumination, and was further em¬ 
phasized by the flowers and evergreens, until it seemed as 
though the face of a dead man peered through the floral 
tributes at a lying-in-state. But this intense, morbid vacancy, 
stillness and stiffness only constituted the blackest hour before 
the dawn. Soon the ball-room doors would be thrown wide 
open. 

Already a rain-drenched crowd of women, among .whom 
were sprinkled a few young men in mackintoshes, jostled round 

'From Before the Bombardment^ by Osbert Sitwell, copyright, 1926, by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc, 
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the striped awning outside the hotel. Such was—or, rather, 
could be—the courage of the invalids, facing South, that many 
of them, who did not run to a niece or Companion, had, in 
order that they might be in receipt of an immediate and accu¬ 
rate description of revel and revellers, dispensed with their 
maids (and with the fear of burglary which this sacrifice en¬ 
tailed) and had sent them to wait outside the Superb. They 
were to return, as soon as the last guest had arrived, and there 
was to be no dawdling. 

The cabs began to lumber up first, vast black leather, rum¬ 
bling vehicles. Then would follow the carriages, among them 
Mrs. Shnibfield’s, bearing in it that lady’s temporarily 
captive cousin, a skilled reporter. A few dapper motorcars 
would draw up, with an exquisitely smooth, bedside manner, 
for these were the property of the more daring and up-to-date 
doctors of the town. All these vehicles would eject a torrent 
of black-coated men, and an indistinguishable mass of ladies, 
whose heads and shoulders were swathed in sunset clouds of 
rose-pink and light-blue tulle. At nine o’clock, rather late— 
for they had been due at 8:30—but fresh from the railway train 
and Leeds (there was a strong local superstition that a band 
from Leeds was the best band) the musicians would enter the 
ball-room. Each would unpack his instrument, inspect it care¬ 
fully, rap it with his bow or finger, and then on his own account 
begin to play on it a particular refrain, while these four or 
five popular tunes, coincident, but refusing to mingle, im¬ 
parted an air of quite insane gaiety to the crowd gradually 
accumulating outside in the hall. The obdurate and vacuous 
strains, in which was repeated unconsciously the motif of 
“County” and townspeople, and in which, further, were im¬ 
plicit so many obsolete geometrical problems, in which one 
straight line unbendingly refuses to meet another, ascended into 
the upper air. But these subtle and haunting suggestions of 
possible social difficulties in the future quite failed to induce 
any idea at all in the minds of that legion of girls, daughters 
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of local doctors and clergymen, which was beginning to as¬ 
semble in the hall and overflow into the “lounge.” The future 
revellers gathered together, then, in a silence that apart from 
this uncanny, polyphonic music, was only broken by an oc¬ 
casional, quite inadvertent titter, which could gather force, 
speed and substance as it ascended, served to embarrass increas¬ 
ingly its owner and effectively aided the silence. Another 
giggle would escape by stealth, and the same process would 
be repeated. Each giglot, as the sly laugh sped from her, was 
pledged to everlasting silence. There would be much pulling 
on, tugging, and smoothing out of white kid gloves. Each girl 
held a programme of the dance, printed in silver on a pale blue 
card, by the rosy pencil attached to it with a blue silken string. 
These swung and creaked ominously in the wind at each open¬ 
ing or shutting of the door, and, to those ladies whose dance 
lists were still unfilled must have seemed so many corpses 
dangling on a gallows. Dancing would begin with a waltz, but 
until almost punctually an hour late, at nine-thirty, the 
“County” burst in, chattering, and pretending to be alone on 
its own property, the abandon of the occasion was but fitfully 
felt. Now, however, with the entry of these various too pale 
or too rubicund persons, the gaiety would start in earnest. The 
problem originally announced by the musicians, when each 
started a separate refrain, could be seen taking on actuality, 
though in a different form, for these two universes of “County” 
and seaside town would pass and dance through each other, 
would thus mingle momentarily but never become entangled 
or intertwined. Each dancing couple was a unit, a planet be¬ 
longing to one of the two universes, which could move through 
the other one, but would yet never be of it. 

The two friends sat in chairs against the wall opposite to 
the band, and, among the fluffily dressed dancers and chaper¬ 
ones, Miss Collier-Floodgaye struck a dignified discord by the 
sobriety, rich but sombre, of her appearance. Up in the gallery, 
over the huge doors they could detect Elisa’s pale face and 
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sandy hair. In her pleasure at the scene below, all her griev¬ 
ances had been forgotten, and a broad pleasant smile was re¬ 
arranging her features. What she liked best were the waltzes! 
And indeed most of the dances were of this species, though 
after every cluster of three or four consecutive ones, there 
was inserted, for the sake of variety, an obsolete polka—pathetic 
moment when in a sudden spasm of Polish verve, the doctors’ 
wives danced openly with their husbands (though they knew 
“it was not the thing to do”) and bounced, flounced, hopped 
and skipped round the room to these almost incomprehensibly 
jerky rhythms of their youth. Then, after about every eighth 
dance, would come the lancers, effete descendant of the 
quadrille. The “County” arranged its own sets, and the elder 
ladies, sporting diamond stars or a tiara, would hurl their 
weight into these steps with a truly admirable zest, to clownish 
cries of “I do love to see the young people enjoying them¬ 
selves.” As a matter of accuracy, the younger section of the 
“County” was bored and disgusted by such displays of rustic 
grace, which, it felt, must rather damage the elect in the eyes 
of the townspeople, and had determined to reserve its romping 
for a later and more justifiable occasion. 

Whatever the lancers may have been in its youth, it was now 
a most singular spectacle. In its accompanying music could 
already be detected an incipient death rattle, while the persons 
dancing it suddenly assumed the air of so many performing 
animals, for the rhythm of each step was precisely that of a 
poodle, with a stick in its mouth, crowned with a top hat, 
attempting to walk on its hind legs, or of a chestnut horse that 
had been taught to walk in time to the music of the Haute 
6cole. Miss Collier-Floodgaye never took part in the lancers, 
though it was a dance in which many old persons joined; she 
thought it a pretty sight, but, all the same, she preferred to 
watch a waltz, for, as she observed to her Companion, she con¬ 
sidered a waltz the very poetry of motion. 

In those days it was still a matter of inherited belief that the 
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waltz was indispensable. There was, as yet, no sign of that 
syncopated rhythm which was in so short a time to conquer 
and drag captive the whole of the dancing world, and, inci¬ 
dentally, in its triumph to destroy the de Flounceys. If, indeed, 
any portent of the approaching Negro Conquest of Europe 
was there to be remarked, it was to be sought less in the music 
than in the dancing of the younger people. In one or two in¬ 
stances, their steps may have constituted the first-found foot¬ 
print of Black Man Friday on the Newborough Sands. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, however, the dancing ranged from the frenzied 
hopping of Dr. Sibmarshe (one of the early pupils of the de 
Flounceys) though the Viennese languor of Mrs. Sibmarshe, 
on to the more gliding yet broken rhythms of a few rather 
emancipated county families. 

Now would come supper, an orgy of quails and champagne 
—held in the provinces to be the two symbols of metropolitan 
luxury—enhanced by vivid ices and angry jellies of an inde¬ 
scribably lost-world quality. These were further reinforced 
by the symbol of England's gastronomic empery, “trifle" or 
“tipsy-cake," a confection composed of bits of old sponge 
cake that have been out all night on bad port wine, and inten¬ 
sified by the presence of a pretentious custard which, with 
good fortune, might pass itself off as cream that had taken the 
wrong turning. The tables groaned under the weight of a hun¬ 
dred deleterious foods prepared by the professional poisoner 
of the catering firm employed, while the chairs groaned under 
the weight of a hundred superb dowagers who courageously 
devoured these concoctions. The tables at which sat the county 
families called loudly to each other across the red glow of the 
dining-room, now freed from its partitions and fully illumi¬ 
nated, while the town tables were either abashed or else de¬ 
fiantly lively. Ensued more dancing and frequent •suppers. 
Hunting noises became incipient, and then epidemic; while, 
finally (and this was, at once, for every one the climax of the 
ball, and for many young persons their opportunity of venting 
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a special rowdiness, which they had been saving up all through 
the evening and had wisely refused to squander on the lancers), 
there came the “Gallop.” In this romp, it was necessary for all 
those taking part—and, indeed, expected of them—to behave 
as roughly, and to shout as loudly, as possible. Young and old 
joined in together. The weight of the elder section of the 
“County” enabled it to be rougher and louder than any other, 
but there was considerable rivalry. A public-school atmosphere 
ran riot. The band, refreshed by champagne, played louder and 
louder, faster and faster; they halloo’d and hooted with laugh¬ 
ter. But the laughter of the dancers, and above all, the hunt¬ 
ing noises, rose high above the efforts of the band. Hair became 
crooked and more crooked, dresses were tom, diamond stars 
were awry. Feet trod on trains, and there were rending noises, 
perspiration flowed copiously, breathing grew louder and more 
stertorous, there was much heaving and palpitation, and enjoy¬ 
ment grew more rapturous and more general. The sound of all 
this throbbing pulsation (for every one felt sure, now, that the 
dance had been a success) rose up and up in the air, and thun¬ 
dered through the hall and corridors outside, the clamour 
increased in volume by its rolling through the empty corridors. 
Up and up it reached, above the three tiers of rooms, to where, 
under her dome, Elisa now lay asleep, though soon to be woken 
by the brazen voice of her slave. It stirred her, as she lay there, 
and she turned to wohder at the great roaring in the pine 
forests. 

Such was the scene upon which the two friends gazed with 
sympathy; for they stayed till the very end; they had enjoyed 
it so much. And it had been just as they were going out to 
supper that Mrs. Haddocriss had stepped up to Miss Collier- 
Floodgaye, and had said to her, “I want you to know Mrs. 
Floodgay and her daughter. You ought to know one another 
for you must be related, the name is such a rare one. They spell 
it without an ‘e’ of course. But you must be relatives, really 
you must.” 
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The Funeral^ 


H. G. WELLS 

A LL the preparations for the funeral ran easily and happily 
under Mrs. Johnson’s skilful hands. On the eve of the sad 
event she produced a reserve of black sateen, the kitchen steps 
and a box of tintacks, and decorated the house with festoons 
and bows of black in the best possible taste. She tied up the 
knocker with black crape, and put a large bow over the comer 
of the steel engraving of Garibaldi, and swathed the bust of 
Mr. Gladstone, that had belonged to the deceased, with inky 
swathings. She turned the two vases that had views of Tivoli 
and the Bay of Naples round, so that these rather brilliant 
landscapes were hidden and only the plain blue enamel showed, 
and she anticipated the long-contemplated purchase of a table¬ 
cloth for the front room, and substituted a violet purple cover 
for the now very worn and faded raptures and roses in plush- 
ette that had hitherto done duty there. Everything that loving 
consideration could do to impart a dignified solemnity to her 
little home was done. 

She had released Mr. Polly from, the irksome duty of issuing 
invitations, and as the moments of assembly drew near she 
sent him and Mr. Johnson out into the narrow long strip of 
garden at the back of the house, to be free to put a finishing 
touch or so to her preparations. She sent them out together 
because she had a queer little persuasion at the back of her 
mind that Mr. Polly wanted to bolt from his sacred duties, 
and there was no way out of the garden except through the 
house. 

^ From The History of Mr. Polly, by H. G. Wells, by permission of the 
author and the publishers, Duffield and Green. 
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Mr. Johnson was a steady, successful gardener, and particu¬ 
larly good with celery and peas. He walked slowly along the 
narrow path down the centre pointing out to Mr. Polly a num¬ 
ber of interesting points in the management of peas, wrinkles 
neatly applied and difficulties wisely overcome, and all that he 
did for the comfort and propitiation of that fitful but reward¬ 
ing vegetable. Presently a sound of nervous laughter and raised 
voices from the house proclaimed the arrival of the earlier 
guests, and the worst of that anticipatory tension was over. 

When Mr. Polly re-entered the house he found three entirely 
strange young women with pink faces, demonstrative manners 
and emphatic mourning, engaged in an incoherent conversa¬ 
tion with Mrs. Johnson. All three kissed him with great gusto 
after the ancient English fashion. “These are your cousins 
Larkins,” said Mrs. Johnson; “that’s Annie (unexpected hug 
and smack), that’s Miriam (resolute hug and smack), and that’s 
Minnie (prolonged hug and smack).” 

“Right-O,” said Mr. Polly, emerging a little crumpled and 
breathless from this hearty introduction. “I see.” 

‘‘Here’s Aunt Larkins,” said Mrs. Johnson, as an elderly and 
stouter edition of the three young women appeared in the 
doorway. 

Mr. Polly backed rather faint-heartedly, but Aunt Larkins 
was not to be denied. Having hugged and kissed her nephew 
resoundingly she gripped him by the wrists and scanned his 
features. She had a round, sentimental, freckled face. “I should 
’ave known *im anywhere,” she said with fervour. 

“Hark at mother!” said the cousin called Annie. “Why she’s 
never set eyes on him before!” 

“I should ’ave known ’im anywhere,” said Mrs. Larkins, “for 
Lizzie’s child. You’ve got her eyes! It’s a Resemblance! And as 
for never seeing ’im—I’ve dandled him, Miss Imperence. I’ve 
dandled him.” 

“You couldn’t dandle him now, Ma!” Miss Annie remarked 
with a shriek of laughter. 
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All the sisters laughed at that. “The things you say, Annie!” 
said Miriam, and for a time the room was full of mirth. 

Mr. Polly felt it incumbent upon him to say something. 
“Afy dandling days are over,” he said. 

The reception of this remark would have convinced a far 
more modest character than Mr. Polly that it was extremely 
witty. 

Mr. Polly followed it up by another one almost equally good. 
“My turn to dandle,” he said, with a sly look at his aunt, and 
convulsed everyone. 

“Not me,” said Mrs. Larkins, taking his point, ^Hhank you,” 
and achieved a climax. 

It was queer, but they seemed to be easy people to get on 
with anyhow. They were still picking little ripples and giggles 
of mirth from the idea of Mr. Polly dandling Aunt Larkins 
when Mr. Johnson, who had answered the door, ushered in a 
stooping figure, who was at once hailed by Mrs. Johnson as 
“Why! Uncle Pentstemon!” Uncle Pentstemon was rather a 
shock. His was an aged rather than venerable figure; Time had 
removed the hair from the top of his head and distributed a 
small dividend of the plunder in little bunches carelessly and 
impartially over the rest of his features; he was dressed in a 
very big old frock coat and a long cylindrical top hat, which 
he had kept on; he was very much bent, and he carried a rush 
basket from which protruded coy intimations of the lettuces 
and onions he had brought to grace the occasion. He hobbled 
into the room, resisting the efforts of Johnson to divest him 
of his various encumbrances, halted and surveyed the com¬ 
pany with an expression of profound hostility, breathing hard. 
Recognition quickened in his eyes. 

“Kott here,” he said to Aunt Larkins and then: “You would 
be. . . . These your gals?” 

“They are,” said Aunt Larkins, “and better gals —” 

“That Annie?” asked Uncle Pentstemon, pointing a homy 
thumb-nail. 

“Fancy your remembering her name!” 
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“She mucked up my mushroom bed, the baggage!’’ said 
Uncle Pentstemon ungenially, “and I give it to her to rights. 
Trounced her I did—fairly. I remember her. Here’s some green 
stuff for you, Grace. Fresh it is and wholesome. I shall be 
wanting the basket back and mind you let me have it. . . . 
Have you nailed him down yet? You always was a bit in front 
of what was needful.” 

His attention was drawn inward by a troublesome tooth, 
and he sucked at it spitefully. There was something potent 
about this old man that silenced everyone for a moment or so. 
He seemed a fragment from the ruder agricultural past of our 
race, like a lump of soil among things of paper. He put his 
basket of vegetables very deliberately on the new violet table¬ 
cloth, removed his hat carefully and dabbled his brow, and 
wiped out his hat brim with a crimson and yellow pocket 
handkerchief. 

“I am glad you were able to conic. Uncle,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

“Oh, I came,'' said Uncle Pentstemon. “I came." 

He turned on Mrs. Larkins. “Gals in service?” he asked. 

“They aren’t and they won’t be,” said Mrs. Larkins. 

“No,” he said with infinite meaning, and turned his eye on 
Mr. Polly. 

“You Lizzie’s boy?” he said. 

Mr. Polly was spared much self-exposition by the tumult 
occasioned by further arrivals. 

“Ah! here’s May Punt!” said Mrs. Johnson, and a small 
woman dressed in the borrowed mourning of a large woman 
and leading a very small long-haired observant little boy—it 
was his first funeral—appeared, closely followed by several 
friends of Mrs. Johnson who had come to swell the display of 
respect and made only vague, confused impressions upon Mr. 
Polly’s mind. (Aunt Mildred, who was an unexplained family 
scandal, had declined Mrs. Johnson’s hospitality.) 

Everybody was in profound mourning, of course, mourning 
in the modem English style, with the dyer’s handiwork only 
too apparent, and hats and jackets of the current cut. There 
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was very little crape, and the costumes had none of the good¬ 
ness and specialisation and genuine enjoyment of mourning for 
mourning’s sake that a similar continental gathering would have 
displayed. Still that congestion of strangers in black sufficed to 
stun and confuse Mr. Polly’s impressionable mind. It seemed to 
him much more extraordinary than anything he had expected. 

‘ “Now, gals,” said Mrs. Larkins, “see if you can help,” and 
the three daughters became confusingly active between the 
front room and the back. 

“I hope every^one’ll take a glass of sherry and a biscuit,” said 
Mrs. Johnson. “We don’t stand on ceremony,” and a decanter 
appeared in the place of Uncle Pentstemon’s vegetables. 

Uncle Pentstemon had refused to be relieved of his hat; he 
sat stiffly down on a chair against the wall with that venerable 
headdress between his feet, watching the approach of anyone 
jealously. “Don’t you go squashing my hat,” he said. Conver¬ 
sation became confused and general. Uncle Pentstemon ad¬ 
dressed himself to Mr. Polly. “You’re a little chap,” he said, 
“a puny little chap. I never did agree to Lizzie marrying him, 
but I suppose bygones must be bygones now. I suppose they 
made you a clerk or something.” 

“Outfitter,” said Mr. Polly. 

“I remember. Them girls pretend to be dressmakers.” 

“They are dressmakers,” said Mrs. Larkins across the room. 

“I will take a glass of sherry. They ’old to it, you see.” 

He took the glass Mrs. Johnson handed him, and poised it 
critically between a horny finger and thumb. “You’ll be paying 
for this,” he said to Mr. Polly. “Here’s to you. . . . Don’t 
you go treading on my hat, young woman. You brush your 
skirts against it and you take a shillin’ off its value. It ain’t the 
sort of ’at you see nowadays.” 

He drank noisily. 

The sherry presently loosened everybody’s tongutf, and the 
early coldness passed. 

“There ought to have been a post-mortem,'* Polly heard 
Mrs. Punt remarking to one of Mrs. Johnson’s friends, and 
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Miriam and another were lost in admiration of Mrs. Johnson’s 
decorations. “So very nice and refined,” they were both repeat¬ 
ing at intervals. 

The sherry and biscuits were still being discussed when Mr. 
Podger, the undertaker, arrived, a broad, cheerfully sorrowful, 
clean-shaven little man, accompanied by a melancholy-faced 
assistant. He conversed for a time with Johnson in the passage 
outside; the sense of his business stilled the rising waves of 
chatter and carried off everyone’s attention in the wake of his 
heavy footsteps to the room above. 


Sophia' 


ARNOLD BENNETT 

S OPHIA Still possessed about a hundred pounds, and had she 
chosen to leave Paris and France, there was nothing to 
prevent her from doing so. Perhaps if she had chanced to visit 
the Gate St. Lazare or the Gare du Nord, the sight of tens of 
thousands of people flying seawards might have stirred in her 
the desire to flee also from the vague coming danger. But she 
did not visit those termini; she was too busy looking after 
M. Niepce, her grocer. Moreover, she would not quit her fur¬ 
niture, which seemed to her to be a sort of rock. With a flat 
full of fumitur? she considered that she ought to be able to 
devise a livelihood; the enterprise of becoming independent 
was already indeed begun. She ardently wished to be inde¬ 
pendent, to utilize in her own behalf the gifts of organization, 
foresight, commonsense and tenacity which she knew she pos- 

*From The Old Wives' Tale, by Arnold Bennett, reprinted by permission from 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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sessed and which had lain idle. And she hated the idea of 
flight. 

Chirac returned as unexpectedly as he had gone; an expedi¬ 
tion for his paper had occupied him. With his lips he urged her 
to go, but his eyes spoke differently. He had, one afternoon, a 
mood of candid despair, such as he would have dared to show 
only to one in whom he felt great confidence. “They will come 
to Paris,” he said; “nothing can stop them. And . . . then 
. . . !” He gave a cynical laugh. But when he urged her to 
go she said: 

“And what about my furniture? And IVe promised M. 
Niepce to look after him.” 

Then Chirac informed her that he was without a lodging, 
and that he would like to rent one of her rooms. She agreed. 

Shortly afterwards he introduced a middle-aged acquaintance 
named Carlier, the secretary-general of his newspaper, who 
wished to rent a bedroom. Thus by good fortune Sophia let all 
her rooms immediately, and was sure of over two hundred 
francs a month, apart from the profit on meals supplied. On 
this latter occasion Chirac (and his companion too) was quite 
optimistic, reiterating an absolute certitude that Paris could 
never be invested. Briefly, Sophia did not believe him. She 
believed the candidly despairing Chirac. She had no informa¬ 
tion, no wide theory, to justify her pessimism; nothing but the 
inward conviction that the race capable of behaving as she had 
seen it behave in the Place de la Concorde, was bound to be 
defeated. She loved the French race; but all of the practical 
Teutonic sagacity in her wanted to take care of it in its diffi¬ 
culties, and was rather angry with it for being so unfitted to 
take care of itself. 

She let the men talk, and with careless disdain of their dis¬ 
cussions and their certainties she went about her bus^ess of 
preparation. At this period, overworked and harassed by novel 
responsibilities and risks, she was happier, for days together, 
than she had ever been, simply because she had a purpose in 
life and was depending upon herself. Her ignorance of the 
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military and political situation was complete; the situation did 
not interest her. What interested her was that she had three 
men to feed wholly or partially, and that the price of eatables 
was rising. She bought eatables. She bought fifty pecks of pota¬ 
toes at a franc a peck and another fifty pecks at a franc and 
a quarter—double the normal price; ten hams at two and a half 
francs a pound; a large quantity of tinned vegetables and 
fruits, a sack of flour, rice, biscuits, coffee, Lyons sausage, dried 
prunes, dried figs, and much wood and charcoal. But the chief 
of her purchases was cheese, of which her mother used to say 
that bread and cheese and water made a complete diet. Many 
of these articles she obtained from her grocer. All of them, 
except the flour and biscuits, she stored in the cellar belonging 
to the flat; after several days’ delay, for the Parisian workmen 
were too elated by the advent of a republic to stoop to labour, 
she caused a new lock to be fixed on the cellar-door. Her 
activities were the sensation of the house. Everybody admired, 
but no one imitated. 

One morning, on going to do her marketing, she found a 
notice across the shuttered windows of her creamery in the 
Rue Notre Dame de Lorette: “Closed for want of milk.” The 
siege had begun. It was in the closing of the creamery that the 
siege was figured for her; in this, and in eggs at five sous a 
piece. She went elsewhere for her milk and paid a franc a 
litre for it. That evening she told her lodgers that the price of 
meals would be doubled, and that if any gentleman thought 
that he could get equally good meals elsewhere, he was at 
liberty to get them elsewhere. Her position was strengthened 
by the appearance of another candidate for a room, a friend of 
Niepce. She at once offered him her own room, at a hundred 
and fifty francs a month. 

“You see,” she said, “there is a piano in it.” 

“But I don’t play the piano,” the man protested, shocked at 
the price. 

“That is not my fault,” she said. 

He agreed to pay the price demanded for the room because 
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of the opportunity of getting good meals much cheaper than 
in the restaurants. Like M. Niepce, he was a “siege-widower,” 
his wife having been put under shelter in Brittany. Sophia 
took to the servant’s bedroom on the sixth floor. It measured 
nine feet by seven, and had no window save a skylight; but 
Sophia was in a fair way to realize a profit of at least four 
pounds a week, after paying for everything. 

On the night when she installed herself in that chamber, 
amid a world of domestics and poor people, she worked very 
late, and the rays of her candles shot up intermittently through 
the skylight into a black heaven; at intervals she flitted up 
and down the stairs with a candle. Unknown to her a crowd 
gradually formed opposite the house in the street, and at 
about one o’clock in the morning a file of soldiers woke the 
concierge and invaded the courtyard, and every window was 
suddenly populated with heads. Sophia was called upon to 
prove that she was not a spy signalling to the Prussians. Three 
quarters of an hour passed before her innocence was estab¬ 
lished and the staircases cleared of uniforms and dishevelled 
curiosity. The childish, impossible unreason of the suspicion 
against her completed in Sophia’s mind the ruin of the reputa¬ 
tion of the French people as a sensible race. She was extremely 
caustic the next day to her boarders. Except for this episode, 
the frequency of military uniforms in the streets, the price of 
food, and the fact that at least one house in four was flying 
either the ambulance flag or the flag of a foreign embassy (in 
an absurd hope of immunity from the impending bombard¬ 
ment) the siege did not exist for Sophia. The men often talked 
about their guard-duty, and disappeared for a day or two to 
the ramparts, but she was too busy to listen to them. She 
thought of nothing but her enterprise, which absorbed all her 
powers. She arose at six a.m. in the dark, and by seven-thirty 
M. Niepce and his friend had been served with breakfast, and 
much general work was already done. At eight o’clock she 
went out to market. When asked why she continued to buy 
at a high price, articles of which she had a store, she would 
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reply: “I am keeping all that till things are much dearer.” 
This was regarded as astounding astuteness. 

On the fifteenth of October she paid the quarter’s rent of 
the flat, four hundred francs, and was accepted as tenant. Her 
ears were soon quite accustomed to the sound of cannon, and 
she felt that she had always been a citizeness of Paris, and 
that Paris had always been besieged. She did not speculate 
about the end of the siege; she lived from day to day. Occa¬ 
sionally she had a qualm of fear, when the firing grew momen¬ 
tarily louder, or when she heard that battles had been fought 
in such and such a suburb. But then she said that it was absurd 
to be afraid when you were with a couple of million people, 
all in the same plight as yourself. She grew reconciled to 
everything. She even began to like her tiny bedroom, partly 
because it was so easy to keep warm (the question of artificial 
heat was growing acute in Paris), and partly because it en¬ 
sured her privacy. Down in the flat, whatever was done or said 
in one room could be more or less heard in all the others, 
owning to the prevalence of doors. 

Her existence, in the first half of November, had become 
regular with a monotony almost absolute. Only the number of 
meals served to her boarders varied slightly from day to day. 
All these repasts, save now and then one in the evening, were 
carried into the bedrooms by the charwoman. Sophia did not 
allow herself to be seen much, except in the afternoons. 
Though Sophia continued to increase her prices, and was now 
selling her stores at an immense profit, she never approached 
the prices current outside. She was very indignant against the 
exploitation of Paris by its shopkeepers, who had vast supplies 
of provender, and were hoarding for the rise. But the force 
of their example was too great for her to ignore it entirely; 
she contented herself with about half their gains. Only to 
M. Niepce did she charge more than to the others, because he 
was a shopkeeper. The four men appreciated their paradise. 
In them developed that agreeable feeling of security which 
solitary males find only under the roof of a landlady who is 
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at once prompt, honest, and a votary of cleanliness. Sophia 
hung a slate near the front-door, and on this slate they wrote 
their requests for meals, for being called, for laundry-work, 
etc. Sophia never made a mistake, and never forgot. The per¬ 
fection of the domestic machine amazed these men, who had 
been accustomed to something quite different, and who every 
day heard harrowing stories of discomfort and swindling from 
their acquaintances. They even admired Sophia for making 
them pay, if not too high, still high. They thought it wonder¬ 
ful that she should tell them the price of all things in advance, 
and even show them how to avoid expense, particularly in the 
matter of warmth. She arranged rugs for each of them, so that 
they could sit comfortably in their rooms with nothing but a 
small charcoal heater for the hands. Quite naturally they came 
to regard her as the paragon and miracle of women. They 
endowed her with every fine quality. According to them there 
had never been such a woman in the history of mankind; there 
could not have been! She became legendary among their 
friends: a young and elegant creature, surpassingly beautiful, 
proud, queenly, unapproachable, scarcely visible, a marvellous 
manager, a fine cook and artificer of strange English dishes, 
utterly reliable, utterly exact and with habits of order ... I 
They adored the slight English accent which gave a touch of 
the exotic to her very correct and freely idiomatic French. In 
short, Sophia was perfect for them, an impossible woman. 
Whatever she did was right. 

And she went up to her room every night with limbs ex¬ 
hausted, but with head clear enough to balance her accounts 
and go through her money. She did this in bed with thick 
gloves on. If often she did not sleep well, it was not because 
of the distant guns, but because of her preoccupation with the 
subject of finance. She was making money, and she wanted to 
make more. She was always inventing ways of economy. She 
was so anxious to achieve independence that money was always 
in her mind. She began to love gold, to love hoarding it, and 
to hate paying it away. 
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The Retreat^ 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

T> EFORE daylight we reached the bank of the Tagliamcnto 
and followed down along the flooded river to the bridge 
where all the traflic was crossing. 

“They ought to be able to hold at this river,” Piani said. In 
the dark the flood looked high. The water swirled and it was 
wide. The wooden bridge was nearly three-quarters of a mile 
across, and the river, that usually ran in narrow channels in the 
wide stony bed far below the bridge, was close under the 
wooden planking. We went along the bank and then worked 
our way into the crowd that were crossing the bridge. Crossing 
slowly in the rain a few feet above the flood, pressed tight in 
the crowd, the box of an artillery caisson just ahead, I looked 
over the side and watched the river. Now that we could not 
go our own pace I felt very tired. There was no exhilaration 
in crossing the bridge. I wondered what it would be like if a 
plane bombed it in the daytime. 

“Piani,” I said. 

“Here I am, Tenente.” He was a little ahead in the jam. No 
one was talking. They were all trying to get across as soon as 
they could: thinking only of that. We were almost across. At 
the far end of the bridge there were officers and carabinieri 
standing on both sides flashing lights. I saw them silhouetted 
against the skyline. As we came close to them I saw one of 
the officers point to a man in the column. A carabiniere went 
in after him and came out holding the man by the arm. He 
took him away from the road. We came almost opposite them. 

' From A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway, by permission of the 
publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The officers were scrutinizing every one in the column, some¬ 
times speaking to each other, going forward to flash a light in 
some one’s face. They took some one else out just before we 
came opposite. I saw the man. He was a lieutenant-colonel. I 
saw the stars in the box on his sleeve as they flashed a light on 
him. His hair was gray and he was short and fat. The 
carabiniere pulled him in behind the line of officers. As we 
came opposite I saw one or two of them look at me. Then one 
pointed at me and spoke to a carabiniere. I saw the carabiniere 
start for me, come through the edge of the column toward me, 
then felt him take me by the collar. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I said and hit him in the 
face. I saw his face under the hat, upturned mustaches and 
blood coming down his cheek. Another one dove in toward us. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I said. He did not answer. 
He was watching a chance to grab me. I piit my arm behind 
me to loosen my pistol. 

“Don’t you know you can’t touch an officer?” 

The other one grabbed me from behind and pulled my arm 
up so that it twisted in the socket. I turned with him and the 
other one grabbed me around the neck. I kicked his shins and 
got my left knee into his groin. 

“Shoot him if he resists,” I heard some one say. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” I tried to shout but my voice 
was not very loud. They had me at the side of the road now. 

“Shoot him if he resists,” an officer said. “Take him over 
back.” 

“Who are you?” 

“You’ll find out.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Battle police,” another officer said. 

“Why don’t you ask me to step over instead of having one 
of these airplanes grab me?” 

They did not answer. They did not have to answer. They 
were battle police. 
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“Take him back there with the others,” the first officer said. 
“You see. He speaks Italian with an accent.” 

“So do you, you —” 

“Take him back with the others,” the first officer said. They 
took me down behind the line of officers below the road 
toward a group of people in a field by the river bank. As we 
walked toward them shots were fired. I saw flashes of the rifles 
and heard the reports. He came up to the group. There were 
four officers standing together, with a man in front of them 
with a carabiniere on each side of him. A group of men were 
standing guarded by carabinieri. Four other carabinieri stood 
near the questioning officers, leaning on their carbines. They 
were wide-hatted carabinieri. The two who had me shoved 
me in with the group waiting to be questioned. I looked at the 
man the officers were questioning. He was the fat gray-haired 
little lieutenant-colonel they had taken out of the column. The 
questioners had all the efficiency, coldness and command of 
themselves of Italians who are firing and are not being fired 
upon. 

“Your brigade?” 

He told them. 

“Regiment?” 

He told them. 

“Why are you not with your regiment?” 

He told them. 

“Do you not know that an officer should be with his 
troops?” 

He did. 

That was all. Another officer spoke. 

“It is you and such as you that have let the barbarians onto 
the sacred soil of the fatherland.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the lieutenant-colonel. 

“It is because of treachery such as yours that we have lost 
the fruits of victory.” 

“Have you ever been in a retreat?” the lieutenant-colonel 
asked. 
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“Italy should never retreat.” 

We stood there in the rain and listened to this. We were 
facing the officers and the prisoner stood in front and a little 
to one side of us. 

“If you are going to shoot me,” the lieutenant-colonel said, 
“please shoot me at once without further questioning. The 
questioning is stupid.” He made the sign of the cross. The 
officers spoke together. One wrote something on a pad of 
paper. 

“Abandoned his troops, ordered to be shot,” he said. 

Two carabinieri took the lieutenant-colonel to the river 
bank. He walked in the rain, an old man with his hat off, a 
carabiniere on either side. I did not watch them shoot him 
but I heard the shots. They were questioning some one else. 
This officer too was separated from his troops. He was not 
allowed to make an explanation. He cried when they read the 
sentence from the pad of paper, and they were questioning 
another when they shot him. They made a point of being in¬ 
tent on questioning the next man while the man who had been 
questioned before was being shot. In this way there was obvi¬ 
ously nothing they could do about it. I did not know whether 
I should wait to be questioned or make a break now. I was 
obviously a German in Italian uniform. I saw how their minds 
worked; if they had minds and if they worked. They were 
all young men and they were saving their country. The second 
army was being re-formed beyond the Tagliamento. They 
were executing officers of the rank of major and above who 
were separated from their troops. They were also dealing 
summarily with German agitators in Italian uniform. They 
wore steel helmets. Only two of us had steel helmets. Some of 
the carabinieri had them. The other carabinieri wore the wide 
hat. Airplanes we called them. We stood in the rain and were 
taken out one at a time to be questioned and shot. So^far they 
had shot every one they had questioned. The questioners had 
that beautiful detachment and devotion to stem justice of men 
dealing in death without being in any danger of it. They were 
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questioning a full colonel of a line regiment. Three more 
officers had just been put in with us. 

“Where was his regiment?” 

I looked at the carabinieri. They were looking at the new¬ 
comers. The others were looking at the colonel. I ducked 
down, pushed between two men, and ran for the river, my 
head down. I tripped at the edge and went in with a splash. 
The water was very cold and I stayed under as long as I could. 
I could feel the current swirl me and I stayed under until I 
thought I could never come up. The minute I came up I took 
a breath and went down again. It was easy to stay under with 
so much clothing and my boots. When I came up the second 
time I saw a piece of timber ahead of me and reached it and 
held on with one hand. I kept my head behind it and did not 
even look over it. I did not want to see the bank. There were 
shots when I ran and shots when I came up the first time. I 
heard them when I was almost above water. There were no 
shots now. The piece of timber swung in the current and I 
held it with one hand. I looked at the bank. It seemed to be 
going by very fast. There was much wood in the stream. The 
water was very cold. We passed the brush of an island above 
the water. I held onto the timber with both hands and let it 
take me along. The shore was out of sight now. 


The Captain’s Orderly^ 


D. H. LAWRENCE 

TTE WAS getting used even to his parched throat. That the 
**• ^ snowy peaks were radiant among the sky, that the whity- 
green glacier-nveiMtwisted through its pale shoals, in the valley 

'From The Prussian Officer^ by D. H. Lawrence. 
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below, seemed almost supernatural. But he was going mad with 
fever and thirst. He plodded on uncomplaining. He did not 
want to speak, not to anybody. There were two gulls, like 
flakes of water and snow, over the river. The scent of green 
rye soaked in sunshine came like a sickness. And the march 
continued, monotonously, almost like a bad sleep. 

At the next farm-house, which stood low and broad near 
the high road, tubs of water had been put out. The soldiers 
clustered round to drink. They took off their helmets, and the 
steam mounted from their wet hair. The Captain sat on horse¬ 
back, watching. He needed to see his orderly. His helmet threw 
a dark shadow over his light, fierce eyes, but his moustache and 
mouth and chin were distinct in the sunshine. The orderly 
must move under the presence of the figure of the horseman. 
It was not that he was afraid, or cowed. It was as if he were 
disembowelled, made empty, like an empty shell. He felt him¬ 
self as nothing, a shadow creeping under the sunshine. And, 
thirsty as he was, he could scarcely drink, feeling the Captain 
near him. He would not take off his helmet to wipe his wet 
hair. He wanted to stay in shadow, not to be forced into 
consciousness. Starting, he saw the light heel of the officer 
prick the belly of the horse; the Captain cantered away, and 
he himself could relapse into vacancy. 

Nothing, however, could give him back his living place in 
the hot, bright morning. He felt like a gap among it all. 
Whereas the Captain was prouder, overriding. A hot flash 
went through the young servant’s body. The Captain was 
firmer and prouder with life, he himself was empty as a 
shadow. Again the flash went through him, dazing him out. 
But his heart ran a little firmer. 

The company turned up the hill to make a loop for the 
return. Below, from among the trees, the farm-bell clanged. 
He saw the labourers, mowing barefoot at the thick grass, 
leave off their work and go downhill, their scythes hanging 
over their shoulders, like long, bright claws curving down 
behind them. They seemed like dream-people, as if they had 
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no relation to himself. He felt as in a blackish dream: as if all 
the other things were there and had form, but he himself was 
only a consciousness, a gap that could think and perceive. 

The soldiers were tramping silently up the glaring hillside. 
Gradually his head began to revolve, slowly, rhythmically. 
Sometimes it was dark before his eyes, as if he saw this world 
through a smoked glass, frail shadows and unreal. It gave him 
a pain in his head to walk. 

The air was too scented, it gave no breath. All the lush 
green-stuff seemed to be issuing its sap, till the air was deathly, 
sickly with the smell of greenness. There was the perfume of 
clover, like pure honey and bees. Then there grew a faint 
acrid tang—they were near the beeches; and then a queer clat¬ 
tering noise, and a suffocating, hideous smell; they were passing 
a flock of sheep, a shepherd in a black smock, holding his 
crook. Why should the sheep huddle together under this 
fierce sun? He felt that the shepherd would not see him, 
though he could see the shepherd. 

At last there was the halt. They stacked rifles in a conical 
stack, put down their kit in a scattered circle around it, and 
dispersed a little, sitting on a small knoll high on the hillside. 
The chatter began. The soldiers were steaming with heat, but 
were lively. He sat still, seeing the blue mountains rising upon 
the land, twenty kilometres away. There was a blue fold in the 
ranges, then out of that, at the foot, the broad, pale bed of the 
river, stretches of whity-green water between pinkish-grey 
shoals among the dark pine woods. There it was, spread out a 
long way off. And it seemed to come downhill, the river. 
There was a raft being steered, a mile away. It was a strange 
country. Nearer, a red-roofed, broad farm with white base 
and square dots of windows crouched beside the wall of beech 
foliage on the wood’s edge. There were long strips of rye and 
clover and pale green com. And just at his feet, below the 
knoll, was a darkish bog, where globe flowers stood breathless 
still on their slim stalks. And some of the pale gold bubbles 
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were burst, and a broken fragment hung in the air. He thought 
he was going to sleep. 

Suddenly something moved into this coloured mirage before 
his eyes. The Captain, a small, light-blue and scarlet figure, was 
trotting evenly between the strips of com, along the level 
brow of the hill. And the man making flag-signals was coming 
on. Proud and sure moved the horseman’s figure, the quick, 
bright thing, in which was concentrated all the light of this 
morning, which for the rest lay a fragile, shining shadow. 
Submissive, apathetic, the young soldier sat and stared. But as 
the horse slowed to a walk, coming up the last steep path, the 
great flash flared over the body and soul of the orderly. He 
sat waiting. The back of his head felt as if it were weighted 
with a heavy piece of fire. He did not want to eat. His hands 
trembled slightly as he moved them. Meanwhile the officer on 
horseback was approaching slowly and proudly. The tension 
grew in the orderly’s soul. Then again, seeing the Captain 
ease himself on the saddle, the flash blazed through him. 

The Captain looked at the patch of light blue and scarlet, 
and dark heads, scattered closely on the hillside. It pleased him. 
The command pleased him. And he was feeling proud. His 
orderly was among them in common subjection. The officer 
rose a little on his stirrups to look. The young soldier sat with 
averted, dumb face. The Captain relaxed on his seat. His slim¬ 
legged, beautiful horse, brown as a beech nut, walked proudly 
uphill. The Captain passed into the zone of the company’s 
atmosphere: a hot smell of men, of sweat, of leather. He knew 
it very well. After a word with the lieutenant, he went a few 
paces higher, and sat there, a dominant figure, his sweat- 
marked horse swishing its tail, while he looked down on his 
men, on his orderly, a nonentity among the crowd. 

The young soldier’s heart was like fire in his chest, and he 
breathed with difficulty. The officer, looking downhill, saw 
three of the young soldiers, two pails of water between them, 
staggering across a sunny green field. A table had been set up 
under a tree, and there the slim lieutenant stood, importantly 
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busy. Then the Captain summoned himself to an act of 
courage. He called his orderly. 

The flame leapt into the young soldier’s throat as he heard 
the command, and he rose blindly, stifled. He saluted, standing 
below the officer. He did not look up. But there was the flicker 
in the Captain’s voice. 

“Go to the inn and fetch me . . the officer gave his com¬ 
mands. “Quick!” he added. 

At the last word, the heart of the servant leapt with a flash, 
and he felt the strength come over his body. But he turned in 
mechanical obedience, and set off at a heavy run downhill, 
looking almost like a bear, his trousers bagging over his mili¬ 
tary boots. And the officer watched this blind, plunging run 
all the way. 

But it was only the outside of the orderly’s body that was 
obeying so humbly and mechanically. Inside had gradually 
accumulated a core into which all the energy of that young 
life was compact and concentrated. He executed his commis¬ 
sion, ind plodded quickly back uphill. There was a pain in his 
head, as he walked, that made him twist his features unknow¬ 
ingly. But hard there in the centre of his chest was himself, 
himself, firm, and not to be plucked to pieces. 

The Captain had gone up into the wood. The orderly 
plodded through the hot, powerfully smelling zone of the com¬ 
pany’s atmosphere. He had a curious mass of energy inside him 
now. The Captain was less real than himself. He approached 
the green entrance to the wood. There, in the half-shade, he 
saw the horse standing, the sunshine and the flickering shadow 
of leaves dancing over his brown body. There was a clearing 
where timber had lately been felled. Here, in the gold-green 
shade beside the brilliant cup of sunshine, stood two figures, 
blue and pink, the bits of pink showing out plainly. The Cap¬ 
tain was talking to his lieutenant. 

The orderly stood on the edge of the bright clearing, where 
great trunks of trees, stripped and glistening, lay stretched like 
naked, brown-skinned bodies. Chips of wood littered the tram- 
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pled floor, like splashed light, and the bases of the felled trees 
stood here and there, with their raw level tops. Beyond was the 
brilliant, sunlit green of a beech. 

“Then I will ride forward,” the orderly heard his Captain 
say. The lieutenant saluted and strode away. He himself went 
forward. A hot flash passed through his belly, as he tramped 
towards his officer. 

The Captain watched the rather heavy figure of the young 
soldier stumble forward, and his veins, too, ran hot. This was 
to be man to man between them. He yielded before the solid, 
stumbling figure with bent head. The orderly stooped and put 
the food on a level-sawn tree-base. The Captain watched the 
glistening, sun-inflamed, naked hands. He wanted to speak to 
the young soldier, but could not. The servant propped a bottle 
against his thigh, pressed open the cork, and poured out the 
beer into the mug. He kept his head bent. The Captain ac¬ 
cepted the mug. 

“Hot!” he said, as if amiably. 

The flame sprang out of the orderly’s heart, nearly suffocat¬ 
ing him. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, between shut teeth. 

And he heard the sound of the Captain’s drinking, and he 
clinched his fists, such a strong torment came into his wrists. 
Then came the faint clang of the closing of the pot-lid. He 
looked up. The Captain was watching him. He glanced swiftly 
away. Then he saw the officer stoop and take a piece of bread 
from the tree-base. Again the flash of flame went through the 
young soldier, seeing the stiff body stoop beneath him, and 
his hands jerked. He looked away. He could feel the officer 
was nervous. The bread fell as it was being broken. The officer 
ate the other piece. The two men stood tense and still, the 
master laboriously chewing his bread, the servant staring with 
averted face, his fist clinched. 

Then the young soldier started. The ofl[icer had pressed open 
the lid of the mug again. The orderly watched the lid of the 
mug, and the white hand that clinched the handle, as if he 
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were fascinated. It was raised. The youth followed it with his 
eyes. And then he saw the thin, strong throat of the elder man 
moving up and down as he drank, the strong jaw working. 
And the instinct which had been jerking at the young man’s 
wrist suddenly jerked free. He jumped, feeling as if it were 
rent in two by a strong flame. 

The spur of the officer caught in a tree-root, he went down 
backwards with a crash, the middle of his back thudding 
sickeningly against a sharp-edged tree-base, the pot flying 
away. And in a second the orderly, with serious, earnest young 
face, and underlip between his teeth, had got his knee in the 
officer’s chest and was pressing the chin backward over the 
farther edge of the tree-stump, pressing, with all his heart 
behind in a passion of relief, the tension of his wrists exquisite 
with relief. And with the base of his palms he shoved at the 
chin, with all his might. And it was pleasant, too, to have that 
chin, that hard jaw already slightly rough with beard, in his 
hands. He did not relax one hair’s breadth, but, all the force 
of all his blood exulting in his thrust, he shoved back the 
head of the other man, till there was a little “cluck” and a 
crunching sensation. Then he felt as if his head went to vapor. 
Heavy convulsions shook the body of the officer, frightening 
and horrifying the young soldier. Yet it pleased him, too, to 
repress them. It pleased him to keep his hands pressing back 
the chin, to feel the chest of the other man yield in expiration 
to the weight of his strong, young knees, to feel the hard 
twitchings of the prostrate body jerking his own whole frame, 
which was pressed down on it. 

But it went still. He could look into the nostrils of the 
other man, the eyes he could scarcely see. How curiously the 
mouth was pushed out, exaggerating the full lips, and the 
mustache bristling up from them. Then, with a start, he no¬ 
ticed the nostrils gradually filled with blood. The red brimmed, 
hesitated, ran over and went in a thin trickle down the face to 
the eyes. 

It shocked and distressed him. Slowly, he got up. The body 
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twitched and sprawled there, inert. He stood and looked at it 
in silence. It was a pity it was broken. It represented more 
than the thing which had kicked and bullied him. He was 
afraid to look at the eyes. They were hideous now, only the 
whites showing, and the blood running to them. The face of 
the orderly was drawn with horror at the sight. Well, it was 
so. In his heart he was satisfied. He had hated the face of the 
Captain. It was extinguished now. There was a heavy relief 
in the orderly’s soul. That was as it should be. But he could 
not bear to see the long, military body lying broken over the 
tree-base, the fine fingers crisped. He wanted to hide it away. 

Quickly, busily, he gathered it up and pushed it under the 
felled tree-trunks, which rested their beautiful, smooth length 
either end on logs. The face was horrible with blood. He 
covered it with the helmet. Then he pushed the limbs straight 
and decent, and brushed the dead leaves off the fine cloth of 
the uniform. So, it lay quite still in the shadow under there. 
A little strip of sunshine ran along the breast, from a chink 
between the logs. The orderly sat by it for a few moments. 
Here his own life also ended. 



Section VII: Stream of Consciousness 


Before Breakfast' 


JAMES JOYCE 

M r Leopold Bloom ate with relish the inner organs of 
beasts and fowls. He liked thick giblet soup, nutty giz¬ 
zards, a stuffed roast heart, liver slices fried with crustcrumbs, 
fried hencod’s roes. Most of all he liked grilled mutton kidneys 
which gave to his palate a fine tang of faintly scented urine. 

Kidneys were in his mind as he moved about the kitchen 
softly, righting her breakfast things on the humpy tray. Gelid 
light and air were in the kitchen but out of doors gentle sum¬ 
mer morning everywhere. Made him feel a bit peckish. 

The coals were reddening. 

Another slice of bread and butter: three, four: right. She 
didn’t like her plate full. Right. He turned from the tray, 
lifted the kettle off the hob and set it sideways on the fire. It 
sat there, dull and squat, its spout stuck out. Cup of tea soon. 
Good. Mouth dry. The cat walked stiffly round a leg of the 
table with tail on high. 

“Mkgnao! 

—O, there you are, Mr Bloom said, turning from the fire. 
The cat mewed in answer and stalked again stiffly round a 
leg of the table, mewing. Just how she stalks over my writing- 
table. Prr. Scratch my head. Prr. 

' From Vlyssest by James Joyce. 
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Mr Bloom watched curiously, kindly, the lithe black form. 
Clean to see: the gloss of her sleek hide, the white button 
under the butt of her tail, the green flashing eyes. He bent 
down to her, his hands on his knees. 

—Milk for the pussens, he cried. 

—Mrkgnao! the cat cried. 

They call them stupid. They understand what we say better 
than we understand them. She understands all she wants to. 
Vindictive too. Wonder what I look like to her. Height of a 
tower.^ No, she can jump me. 

—Afraid of the chickens she is, he said mockingly. Afraid 
of the chook-chooks. I never saw such a stupid pussens as the 
pussens. 

Cruel. Her nature. Curious mice never squeal. Seem to like it. 

—Mrkrgnao! the cat said loudly. 

She blinked up out of her avid shameclosing eyes, mewing 
plaintively and long, showing him her milkwhite teeth. He 
watched the dark eyeslits narrowing with greed till her eyes 
were green stones. Then he went to the dresser, took the jug 
Hanlon’s milkman had just filled for him, poured warmbubbled 
milk on a saucer and set it slowly on the floor. 

—Gurrhr! she cried, running to lap. 

He watched the bristles shining wirily in the weak light as 
she tipped three times and licked lightly. Wonder is it true 
if you clip them they can’t mouse after. Why? They shine in 
the dark, perhaps, the tips. Or kind of feelers in the dark, 
perhaps. 

He listened to her licking lap. Ham and eggs, no. No good 
eggs with this drouth. Want pure fresh water. Thursday: not 
a good day either for a mutton kidney at Buckley’s. Fried 
with butter, a shake of pepper. Better a pork kidney at 
Dlugacz’s. While the kettle is boiling. She lapped slower, then 
licking the saucer clean. Why are their tongues so rough? To 
lap better, all porous holes. Nothing she can eat? He glanced 
round him. No. 
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Stream of Consciousness 


Thoughts before Sleeping^ 


JAMES JOYCE 

frseeeeeeeefronnnng train somewhere whistling the 
strength those engines have in them like big giants and the 
water rolling all over and out of them all sides like the end 
of Loves old sweet sonnnng the poor men that have to be out 
all the night from their wives and families in those roasting 
engines stifling it was today Im glad I burned the half of 
those Freemans and Photo bits leaving things like that lying 
around hes getting very careless and threw the rest of them up 
in the W C Ill get him to cut them tomorrow for me instead 
of having them there for the next year to get a few pence for 
them have him asking wheres last Januarys paper and all those 
old overcoats I bundled out of the hall making the place 
hotter than it is the rain was lovely just after my beauty sleep 
I thought it was going to get like Gibraltar my goodness the 
heat there before the levanter came on black as night and the 
glare of the rock standing up in it like a big giant compared 
with their Rock mountain they think is so great with the red 
sentries here and there the poplars and they all whitehot and 
the mosquito nets and the smell of the rainwater in those tanks 
watching the sun all the time weltering down on you faded 
all that lovely frock fathers friend Mrs Stanhope sent me from 
the B Marche paris what a shame my dearest Doggerina she 
wrote on what she was very nice whats this her other name 
was just a P C to tell you I sent the little present have just had 
a jolly warm bath and feel a very clean dog now enjoyed it 
wogger she called him wogger wd give anything to be back 
in Gib and hear you sing in old Madrid or Waiting Conconc 

' From Ulysses, by James Joyce. 
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is the name of those exercises he bought me one of those new 
some word I couldnt make out shawls amusing things but tear 
for the least thing still there lovely I think dont you will always 
think of the lovely teas we had together scrumptious currant 
scones and raspberry wafers I adore well now dearest Dog- 
gerina be sure and write soon kind she left out regards to 
your father also Captain Grove with love yes affly x x x x x 
she didnt look a bit married just like a girl he was years older 
than her wogger he was awfully fond of me when he held 
down the wire with his foot for me to step over at the bull¬ 
fight at La Linea when that matador Gomez was given the 
bulls ear clothes we have to wear whoever invented them 
expecting you to walk up Killiney hill then for example at 
that picnic all staysed up you cant do a blessed thing in them 
in a crowd run or jump out of the way thats why I was afraid 
when that other ferocious old Bull began to charge the 
banderillos with the sashes and the 2 things in their hats and 
the brutes of men shouting bravo toro sure the women were 
as bad in their nice white mantillas ripping all the whole insides 
out of those poor horses I never heard of such a thing in all 
my life yes he used to break his heart at me taking off the 
dog barking in bell lane poor brute and it sick what became 
of them ever I suppose theyre dead long ago the 2 of them 
its like all through a mist makes you feel so old . . . 
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Stream of Consciousness 


Falling Asleep^ 


MARCEL PROUST 

F or a long time I used to go to bed early. Sometimes, when 
I had put out my candle, my eyes would close so quickly 
that I had not even time to say “I’m going to sleep.” And half 
an hour later the thought that it was time to go to sleep would 
awaken me; I would try to put away the book which, I imag¬ 
ined, was still in my hands, and to blow out the light; I had 
been thinking all the time, while I was asleep, of what I had 
just been reading, but my thoughts had run into a channel of 
their own, until I myself seemed actually to have become the 
subject of my book: a church, a quartet, the rivalry between 
Fran9ois I and Charles V. This impression would persist for 
some moments after I was awake; it did not disturb my mind, 
but it lay like scales upon my eyes and prevented them from 
registering the fact that the candle was no longer burning. 
Then it would begin to seem unintelligible, as the thoughts of 
a former existence must be to a reincarnate spirit; the subject 
of my book would separate itself from me, leaving me free to 
choose whether I would form part of it or no; and at the same 
time my sight would return and I would be astonished to find 
myself in a state of darkness, pleasant and restful enough for 
the eyes, and even more, perhaps, for my mind, to which it 
appeared incomprehensible, without a cause, a matter dark 
indeed. 

I would ask myself what o’clock it could be; I could hear 
the whistling of trains, which, now nearer and now farther off, 
punctuating the distance like the note of a bird in a forest, 

' From Swann’s Way, by Marcel Proust, translated by C. K. Scott Mor- 
criefi, by permission of the publishers, Albert and Charles Boni, Inc. 
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shewed me in perspective the deserted countryside through 
which a traveller would be hurrying towards the nearest sta¬ 
tion: the path that he followed being fixed for ever in his 
memory by the general excitement due to being in a strange 
place, to doing unusual things, to the last words of conversa¬ 
tion, to farewells exchanged beneath an unfamiliar lamp which 
echoed still in his ears amid the silence of the night; and to 
the delightful prospect of being once again at home. 

I would lay my checks gently against the comfortable cheeks 
of my pillow, as plump and blooming as the cheeks of baby¬ 
hood. Or I would strike a match to look at my watch. Nearly 
midnight. The hour when an invalid, who has been obliged to 
start on a journey and to sleep in a strange hotel, awakens in 
a moment of illness and sees with glad relief a streak of day¬ 
light shewing under his bedroom door. Oh, joy of joys! it is 
morning. The servants will be about in a minute: he can ring, 
and some one will come to look after him. The thought of 
being made comfortable gives him strength to endure his pain. 
He is certain he heard footsteps: they come nearer, and then 
die away. The ray of light beneath his door is extinguished. 
It is midnight; some one has turned out the gas; the last 
servant has gone to bed, and he must lie all night in agony with 
no one to bring him any help. 

I would fall asleep, and often 1 would be awake again for 
short snatches only, just long enough to hear the regular 
creaking of the wainscot, or to open my eyes to settle the 
shifting kaleidoscope of the darkness, to savour, in an instan¬ 
taneous flash of perception, the sleep which lay heavy upon 
the furniture, the room, the whole surroundings of which I 
formed but an insignificant part and whose unconsciousness 
I should very soon return to share. Or, perhaps, while I was 
asleep I had returned without the least effort to an earlier 
stage in my life, now for ever outgrown; and had corrte under 
the thrall of one of my childish terrors, such as that old terror 
of my great-uncle's pulling my curls, which was effectually 
dispelled on the day—the dawn of a new era to me—on which 
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they were finally cropped from my head. I had forgotten that 
event during my sleep; I remembered it again immediately I 
had succeeded in making myself wake up to escape my great- 
uncle’s fingers; still, as a measure of precaution, I would bury 
the whole of my head in the pillow before returning to the 
world of dreams. 


Summer Evening in London^ 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 

O NE of the triumphs of civilisation, Peter Walsh thought. 

It is one of the triumphs of civilisation, as the light high 
bell of the ambulance sounded. Swiftly, cleanly the ambulance 
sped to the hospital, having picked up instantly, humanely, 
some poor devil; some one hit on the head, struck down by 
disease, knocked over perhaps a minute or so ago at one of 
these crossings, as might happen to oneself. That was civilisa¬ 
tion. It struck him coming back from the East—the efficiency, 
the organisation, the communal spirit of London. Every cart 
or carriage of its own accord drew aside to let the ambulance 
pass. Perhaps it was morbid; or was it not touching rather, the 
respect which they showed this ambulance with its victim in¬ 
side-busy men hurrying home yet instantly bethinking them 
as it passed of some wife; or presumably how easily it might 
have been them there, stretched on a shelf with a doctor and 
a nurse. . . . Ah, but thinking became morbid, sentimental, 
directly one began conjuring up doctors, dead bodies; a little 
glow of pleasure, a sort of lust too over the visual impression 
warned one not to go on with that sort of thing any more— 

'From Mrs. Dalloway, by Virginia Woolf, by permission of the publishers/ 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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fatal to art, fatal to friendship. True. And yet, thought Peter 
Walsh, as the ambulance turned the corner though the light 
high bell could be heard down the next street and still farther 
as it crossed the Tottenham Court Road, chiming constantly, 
it is the privilege of loneliness; in privacy one may do as one 
chooses. One might weep if no one saw. It had been his un- 
doing—this susceptibility—in Anglo-Indian society; not weeping 
at the right time, or laughing either. I have that in me, he 
thought standing by the pillar-box, which could now dissolve 
in tears. Why, Heaven knows. Beauty of some sort probably, 
and the weight of the day, which beginning with that visit to 
Clarissa had exhausted him with its heat, its intensity, and the 
drip, drip, of one impression after another down into that 
cellar where they stood, deep, dark, and no one would ever 
know. Partly for that reason, its secrecy, complete and inviola¬ 
ble, he had found life like an unknown garden, full of turns 
and comers, surprising, yes; really it took one’s breath away, 
these moments; there coming to him by the pillar-box opposite 
the British Museum one of them, a moment, in which things 
came together; this ambulance; and life and death. It was as if 
he were sucked up to some very high roof by that rush of 
emotion and the rest of him, like a white shell-sprinkled beach, 
left bare. It had been his undoing in Anglo-Indian society— 
this susceptibility. 

Clarissa once, going on top of an omnibus with him some¬ 
where, Clarissa superficially at least, so easily moved, now in 
despair, now in the best of spirits, all aquiver in those days 
and such good company, spotting queer little scenes, names, 
people from the top of a bus, for they used to explore London 
and bring back bags full of treasures from the Caledonian 
market—Clarissa had a theory in those days—they had heaps of 
theories, always theories, as young people have. It was to ex¬ 
plain the feeling they had of dissatisfaction; not knowing peo¬ 
ple; not being known. For how could they know each other? 
You met every day; then not for six months, or years. It was 
unsatisfactory, they agreed, how little one knew people. But 
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she said, sitting on the bus going up Shaftesbury Avenue, she 
felt herself everywhere; not “here, here, here”; and she tapped 
the back of the seat; but everywhere. She waved her hand, 
going up Shaftesbury Avenue. She was all that. So that to 
know her, or any one, one must seek out the people who 
completed them; even the places. Odd affinities she had with 
people she had never spoken to, some woman in the street, 
some man behind the counter—even trees, or barns. It ended 
in a transcendental theory which, with her horror of death, 
allowed her to believe, or say that she believed (for all her 
scepticism), that since our apparitions, the part of us which 
appears, are so momentary compared with the other, the unseen 
part of us, which spreads wide, the unseen might survive, be 
recovered somehow attached to this person or that, or even 
haunting certain places after death . . . perhaps—perhaps. 

Looking back over that long friendship of almost thirty years 
her theory worked to this extent. Brief, broken, often painful 
as their actual meetings had been what with his absences and 
interruptions (this morning, for instance, in came Elizabeth, 
like a long-legged colt, handsome, dumb, just as he was begin¬ 
ning to talk to Clarissa) the effect of them on his life was 
immeasurable. There was a mystery about it. You were given 
a sharp, acute, uncomfortable grain—the actual meeting; horri¬ 
bly painful as often as not; yet in absence, in the most unlikely 
places, it would flower out, open, shed its scent, let you touch, 
taste, look about you, get the whole feel of it and under¬ 
standing, after years of lying lost. Thus she had come to him; 
on board ship; in the Himalayas; suggested by the oddest things 
(so Sally Seton, generous, enthusiastic goose! thought of him 
when she saw blue hydrangeas). She had influenced him more 
than any person he had ever known. And always in this way 
coming before him without his wishing it, cool, lady-like, criti¬ 
cal; or ravishing, romantic, recalling some field or English 
harvest. He saw her most often in the country, not in London. 
One scene after another at Bourton. . . . 

He had reached his hotel. He crossed the hall, with its 
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mounds of reddish chairs and sofas, its spike-leaved, withered- 
looking plants. He got his key off the hook. The young lady 
handed him some letters. He went upstairs—he saw her most 
often at Bourton, in the late summer, when he stayed there 
for a week, or fortnight even, as people did in those days. First 
on top of some hill there she would stand, hands clapped to 
her hair, her cloak blowing out, pointing, crying to them—she 
saw the Severn beneath. Or in a wood, making the kettle boil 
—very ineffective with her fingers; the smoke curtseying, blow¬ 
ing in their faces; her little pink face showing through; begging 
water from an old woman in a cottage, who came to the door 
to watch them go. They walked always; the others drove. She 
was bored driving, disliked all animals, except that dog. They 
tramped miles along roads. She would break off to get her 
bearings, pilot him back across country; and all the time they 
argued, discussed poetry, discussed people, discussed politics 
(she was a Radical then); never noticing a thing except when 
she stopped, cried out at a view or a tree, and made him look 
with her; and so on again, through stubble fields, she walking 
ahead, with a flower for her aunt, never tired of walking for 
all her delicacy; to drop down on Bourton in the dusk. Then, 
after dinner, old Breitkopf would open the piano and sing 
without any voice, and they would lie sunk in arm-chairs, 
trying not to laugh, but always breaking down and laughing, 
laughing—laughing at nothing. Breitkopf was supposed not to 
see. And then in the morning, flirting up and down like a wag¬ 
tail in front of the house. . . . 

Oh it was a letter from her! This blue envelope; that was 
her hand. And he would have to read it. Here was another of 
those meetings, bound to be painful! To read her letter needed 
the devil of an effort. “How heavenly it was to see him. She 
must tell him that.” That was all. 

But it upset him. It annoyed him. He wished she hadn’t 
written it. Coming on top of his thoughts, it was like a nudge 
in the ribs. What couldn’t she let him be? After all, she had 
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married Dalloway, and lived with him in perfect happiness all 
these years. 

These hotels are not consoling places. Far from it. Any 
number of people had hung up their hats on those pegs. Even 
the flies, if you thought of it, had settled on other people’s 
noses. As for the cleanliness which hit him in the face, it 
wasn’t cleanliness, so much as bareness, frigidity; a thing that 
had to be. Some arid matron made her rounds at dawn, sniffing, 
peering, causing blue-nosed maids to scour, for all the world 
as if the next visitor were a joint of meat to be served on a 
perfectly clean platter. For sleep, one bed; for sitting in, one 
arm-chair; for cleaning one’s teeth and shaving one’s chin, one 
tumbler, one looking-glass. Books, letters, dressing-gown, 
slipped about on the impersonality of the horsehair like in¬ 
congruous impertinences. And it was Clarissa’s letter that made 
him see all this. “Heavenly to see you. She must say so!” He 
folded the paper; pushed it away; nothing would induce him 
to read it again! 

To get that letter to him by six o’clock she must have sat 
down and written it directly he left her; stamped it; sent 
somebody to the post. It was, as people say, very like her. She 
was upset by his visit. She had felt a great deal; had for a mo¬ 
ment, when she kissed his hand, regretted, envied him even, 
remembered possibly (for he saw her look it) something he 
had said—how they would change the world if she married him 
perhaps; whereas, it was this; it was middle age; it was medi¬ 
ocrity; then forced herself with her indomitable vitality to 
put all that aside, there being in her a thread of life which for 
toughness, endurance, power to overcome obstacles, and carry 
her triumphantly through he had never known the like of. 
Yes; but there would come a reaction directly he left the room. 
She would be frightfully sorry for him; she would think what 
in the world she could do to give him pleasure (short always 
of the one thing) and he could see her with the tears running 
down her cheeks going to her writing-table and dashing off 
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that one line which he was to find greeting him. . . . “Heav¬ 
enly to see you!” And she meant it. 

Peter Walsh had now unlaced his boots. 

But it would not have been a success, their marriage. The 
other thing, after all, came so much more naturally. 

It was odd; it was true; lots of people felt it. Peter Walsh, 
who had done just respectably, filled the usual posts ade¬ 
quately, was liked, but thought a little cranky, gave himself 
airs—it was odd that he should have had, especially now that 
his hair was grey, a contented look; a look of having reserves. 
It was this that made him attractive to women who liked the 
sense that he was not altogether manly. There was something 
unusual about him, or something behind him. It might be that 
he was bookish—never came to see you without taking up the 
book on the table (he was now reading, with his bootlaces 
trailing on the floor); or that he was a gentleman, which 
showed itself in the way he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
and in his manners of course to women. For it was very 
charming and quite ridiculous how easily some girl without a 
grain of sense could twist him round her finger. But at her 
own risk. That is to say, though he might be ever so easy, 
and indeed with his gaiety and good-breeding fascinating to 
be with, it was only up to a point. She said something—no, no; 
he saw through that. He wouldn’t stand that—no, no. Then he 
could shout and rock and hold his sides together over some 
joke with men. He was the best judge of cooking in India. He 
was a man. But not the sort of man one had to respect—which 
was a mercy; not like Major Simmons, for instance; not in the 
least like that, Daisy thought, when, in spite of her two small 
children, she used to compare them. 

He pulled off his boots. He emptied his pockets. Out came 
with his pocket-knife a snapshot of Daisy on the verandah; 
Daisy all in white, with a fox terrier on her knee; very charm¬ 
ing, very dark; the best he had ever seen of her. It did come, 
after all so naturally; so much more naturally than Qarissa. No 
fuss. No bother. No finicking and fidgeting. All plain sailing. 
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And the dark, adorably pretty girl on the verandah exclaimed 
(he could hear her). Of course, of course she would give him 
everything! she cried (she had no sense of discretion) every¬ 
thing he wanted! she cried, running to meet him, whoever 
might be looking. And she was only twenty-four. And she had 
two children. Well, well! 

Well indeed he had got himself into a mess at his age. And 
it came over him when he woke in the night pretty forcibly. 
Suppose they did marry? For him it would be all very well, 
but what about her? Mrs. Burgess, a good sort and no chatter¬ 
box, in whom he had confided, thought this absence of his in 
England, ostensibly to see lawyers, might serve to make Daisy 
reconsider, think what it meant. It was a question of her posi¬ 
tion, Mrs. Burgess said; the social barrier; giving up her chil¬ 
dren. She’d be a widow with a past one of these days, draggling 
about in the suburbs, or more likely, indiscriminate (you know, 
she said, what such women get like, with too much paint). 
But Peter Walsh pooh-poohed all that. He didn’t mean to die 
yet. Anyhow she must settle for herself; judge for herself, he 
thought, padding about the room in his socks, smoothing out 
his dress-shirt, for he might go to Clarissa’s party, or he might 
go to one of the Halls, or he might settle in and read an 
absorbing book written by a man he used to know at Oxford. 
And if he did retire, that’s what he’d do—write books. He 
would go to Oxford and poke about in the Bodleian. Vainly 
the dark, adorably pretty girl ran to the end of the terrace; 
vainly waved her hand; vainly cried she didn’t care a straw 
what people said. There he was, the man she thought the world 
of, the perfect gentleman, the fascinating, the distinguished 
(and his age made not the least difference to her), padding 
about a room in an hotel in Bloomsbury, shaving, washing, 
continuing, as he took up cans, put down razors, to poke about 
in the Bodleian, and get at the truth about one or two little 
matters that interested him. And he would have a chat with 
whoever it might be, and so come to disregard more and more 
precise hours for lunch, and miss engagements, and when Daisy 
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asked him, as she would, for a kiss, a scene, fail to come up 
to the scratch (though he was genuinely devoted to her)—in 
short it might be happier, as Mrs. Burgess said, that she should 
forget him, or merely remember him as he was in August 1922, 
like a figure standing at the cross roads at dusk, which grows 
more and more remote as the dog-cart spins away, carrying 
her securely fastened to the back seat, though her arms are 
outstretched, and as she sees the figure dwindle and disappear 
still she cries out how she would do anything in the world, 
anything, anything, anything. . . . 

He never knew what people thought. It became more and 
more difficult for him to concentrate. He became absorbed; 
he became busied with his own concerns; now surly, now gay; 
dependent on women, absent-minded, moody, less and less able 
(so he thought as he shaved) to understand why Clarissa 
couldn’t simply find them a lodging and be nice to Daisy; 
introduce her. And then he could just—just do what? just 
haunt and hover (he was at the moment actually engaged in 
sorting out various keys, papers), swoop and taste, be alone, in 
short, sufficient to himself; and yet nobody of course was more 
dependent upon others (he buttoned his waistcoat); it had 
been his undoing. He could not keep out of smoking-rooms, 
liked colonels, liked golf, liked bridge, and above all women’s 
society, and the fineness of their companionship, and their 
faithfulness and audacity and greatness in loving which though 
it had its drawbacks seemed to him (and the dark, adorably 
pretty face was on top of the envelopes) so wholly admirable, 
so splendid a flower to grow on the crest of human life, and 
yet he could not come up to the scratch, being always apt to 
see round things (Clarissa had sapped something in him per¬ 
manently), and to tire very easily of mute devotion and to 
want variety in love, though it would make him furious if 
Daisy loved anybody else, furious! for he was jealous, uncon¬ 
trollably jealous by temperament. He suffered tortures! But 
where was his knife; his watch, his seals, his note-case, and 
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Clarissa’s letter which he would not read again but liked to 
think of, and Daisy’s photograph? And now for dinner. 

They were eating. 

Sitting at little tables round vases, dressed or not dressed, 
with their shawls and bags laid beside them, with their air of 
false composure, for they were not used to so many courses 
at dinner, and confidence, for they were able to pay for it, 
and strain, for they had been running about London all day 
shopping, sightseeing; and their natural curiosity, for they 
looked round and up as the nice-looking gentleman in horn¬ 
rimmed spectacles came in, and their good nature, for they 
would have been glad to do any little service, such as lend a 
time-table or impart useful information, and their desire, puls¬ 
ing in them, tugging at them subterraneously, somehow to 
establish connections if it were only a birthplace (Liverpool, 
for example) in common or friends of the same name; with 
their furtive glances, odd silences, and sudden withdrawals into 
family jocularity and isolation; there they sat eating dinner 
when Mr. Walsh came in and took his seat at a little table by 
the curtain. 

It was not that he said anything, for being solitary he could 
only address himself to the waiter; it was his way of looking 
at the menu, of pointing his forefinger to a particular wine, of 
hitching himself up to the table, of addressing himself seri¬ 
ously, not gluttonously to dinner, that won him their respect; 
which, having to remain unexpressed for the greater part of 
the meal, flared up at the table where the Morrises sat when 
Mr. Walsh was heard to say at the end of the meal, “Bartlett 
pears.” Why he should have spoken so moderately yet firmly, 
with the air of a disciplinarian well within his rights which are 
founded upon justice, neither young Charles Morris, nor old 
Charles, neither Miss Elaine nor Mrs. Morris knew. But when 
he said, “Bartlett pears,” sitting alone at his table, they felt 
that he had counted on their support in some lawful demand; 
was champion of a cause which immediately became their own, 
so that their eyes met his eyes sympathetically, and when they 
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all reached the smoking-room simultaneously, a little talk be¬ 
tween them became inevitable. 

It was not very profound—only to the effect that London 
was crowded; had changed in thirty years; that Mr. Morris 
preferred Liverpool; that Mrs. Morris had been to the West¬ 
minster flower-show, and that they had all seen the Prince of 
‘Wales. Yet, thought Peter Walsh, no family in the world can 
compare with the Morrises; none whatever; and their relations 
to each other are perfect, and they don’t care a hang for the 
upper classes, and they like what they like, and Elaine is train¬ 
ing for the family business, and the boy has won a scholarship 
at Leeds, and the old lady (who is about his own age) has 
three more children at home; and they have two motor cars, 
but Mr. Morris still mends the boots on Sunday; it is superb, 
it is absolutely superb, thought Peter Walsh, swaying a little 
backwards and forwards with his liqueur glass in his hand 
among the hairy red chairs and ash-trays, feeling very well 
pleased with himself, for the Morrises liked him. Yes, they 
liked a man who said, “Bartlett pears.” They liked him, he felt. 

He would go to Clarissa’s party. (The Morrises moved off; 
but they would meet again.) He would go to Clarissa’s party, 
because he wanted to ask Richard what they were doing in 
India—the conservative duffers. And what’s being acted.^ And 
music. . . . Oh yes, and mere gossip. 

For this is the truth about our soul, he thought, our self, who 
fish-like inhabits deep seas and plie§ among obscurities thread¬ 
ing her way between the boles of giant weeds, over sun- 
flickered spaces and on and on into gloom, cold, deep, 
inscrutable; suddenly she shoots to the surface and sports on 
the wind-wrinkled waves; that is, has a positive need to brush, 
scrape, kindle herself, gossiping. What did the Government 
mean—Richard Dalloway would know—to do about India? j 

Since it was a very hot night and the paper boys went by 
with placards proclaiming in huge red letters that there was a | 
heat-wave, wicker chairs were placed on the hotel steps and ^ 
there, sipping, smoking, detached gentlemen sat. Peter Walsh 
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sat there. One might fancy that day, the London day, was 
just beginning. Like a woman who had slipped off her print 
dress and white apron to array herself in blue and pearls, the 
day changed, put off stuff, took gauze, changed to evening, 
and with the same sigh of exhilaration that a woman breathes, 
tumbling petticoats on the floor, it too shed dust, heat, colour; 
the traffic thinned; motor cars, tinkling, darting, succeeded the 
lumber of vans; and here and there among the thick foliage of 
the squares an intense light hung. I resign, the evening seemed 
to say, as it paled and faded above the battlements and promi¬ 
nences, moulded, pointed, of hotel, flat, and block of shops, 
I fade, she was beginning, I disappear, but London would have 
none of it, and rushed her bayonets into the sky, pinioned her, 
constrained her to partnership in her revelry. 

For the great revolution of Mr. Willett’s summer time had 
taken place since Peter Walsh’s last visit to England. The pro¬ 
longed evening was new to him. It was inspiriting, rather. 
For as the young people went by with their despatch-boxes, 
awfully glad to be free, proud too, dumbly, of stepping this 
famous pavement, joy of a kind, cheap, tinselly, if you like, 
but all the same rapture, flushed their faces. They dressed well 
too; pink stockings; pretty shoes. They would now have two 
hours at the pictures. It sharpened, it refined them, the yellow- 
blue evening light; and on the leaves in the square shone lurid, 
livid—they looked as if dipped in sea water—the foliage of a 
submerged city. He was astonished by the beauty; it was en¬ 
couraging too, for where the returned Anglo-Indian sat by 
rights (he knew crowds of them) in the Oriental Club bil¬ 
iously summing up the ruin of the world, here was he, as young 
as ever; envying young people their summer time and the rest 
of it, and more than suspecting from the words of a girl, from 
a housemaid’s laughter—intangible things you couldn’t lay your 
hands on—that shift in the whole pyramidal accumulation 
which in his youth had seemed immovable. On top of them it 
had pressed; weighed them down, the women especially, like 
those flowers Clarissa’s Aunt Helena used to press between 
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sheets of grey blotting-paper with Littr^’s dictionary on top, 
sitting under the lamp after dinner. She was dead now. He had 
heard of her, from Clarissa, losing the sight of one eye. It 
seemed so fitting—one of nature’s masterpieces—that old Miss 
Parry should turn to glass. She would die like some bird in a 
frost gripping her perch. She belonged to a different age, but 
being so entire, so complete, would always stand up on the 
horizon, stone-white, eminent, like a lighthouse marking some 
past stage on this adventurous, long, long voyage, this inter¬ 
minable (he felt for a copper to buy a paper and read about 
Surrey and Yorkshire—he had held out that copper millions 
of times. Surrey was all out once more)—this interminable 
life. But cricket was no mere game. Cricket was important. 
He could never help reading about cricket. He read the scores 
in the stop press first, then how it was a hot day ; then about a 
murder case. Having done things millions of times enriched 
them, though it might be said to take the surface off. The 
past enriched, and experience, and having cared for one or 
two people, and so having acquired the power which the young 
lack, of cutting short, doing what one likes, not caring a rap 
what people say and coming and going without any very great 
expectations (he left his paper on the table and moved off), 
which however (and he looked for his hat and coat) was not 
altogether true of him, not to-night, for here he was starting 
to go to a party, at his age, with the belief upon him that he 
was about to have an experience. Bijt what? 

Beauty anyhow. Not the crude beauty of the eye. It was not 
beauty pure and simple—Bedford Place leading into Russell 
Square. It was straightness and emptiness of course; the sym¬ 
metry of a corridor; but it was also windows lit up, a piano, 
a gramophone sounding; a sense of pleasure-making hidden, but 
now and again emerging when, through the uncurtained win¬ 
dow, the window left open, one saw parties sitting ovtfr tables, 
young people slowly circling, conversations between men and 
women, maids idly looking out (a strange comment theirs, 
when work was done), stockings drying on top ledges, a par- 
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rot, a few plants. Absorbing, mysterious, of infinite richness, 
this life. And in the large square where the cabs shot and 
swerved so quick, there were loitering couples, dallying, em¬ 
bracing, shrunk up under the shower of a tree; that was mov¬ 
ing; so silent, so absorbed, that one passed, discreetly, timidly, 
as if in the presence of some sacred ceremony to interrupt 
which would have been impious. That was interesting. And so 
on into the flare and glare. 

His light overcoat flew open, he stepped with indescribable 
idiosyncrasy, leant a little forward, tripped, with his hands be¬ 
hind his back and his eyes still a little hawklike; he tripped 
through London, towards Westminster, observing. 

Was everybody dining out, then? Doors were being opened 
here by a footman to let issue a high-stepping old dame, in 
buckled shoes, with three purple ostrich feathers in her hair. 
Doors were being opened for ladies wrapped like mummies in 
shawls with bright flowers on them, ladies with bare heads. 
And in respectable quarters with stucco pillars through small 
front gardens lightly swathed with combs in their hair (having 
run up to see the children), women came; men waited for 
them, with their coats blowing open, and the motor started. 
Everybody was going out. What with these doors being 
opened, and the descent and the start, it seemed as if the whole 
of London were embarking in little boats moored to the bank, 
tossing on the waters, as if the whole place were floating off in 
carnival. And Whitehall was skated over, silver beaten as it 
was, skated over by spiders, and there was a sense of midges 
round the arc lamps; it was so hot that people stood about 
talking. And here in Westminster was a retired Judge, pre¬ 
sumably, sitting four square at his house door dressed all in 
white. An Anglo-Indian presumably. 

And here a shindy of brawling women, drunken women; 
here only a policeman and looming houses, high houses, domed 
houses, churches, parliaments, and the hoot of a steamer on 
the river, a hollow misty cry. But it was her street, this, Claris- 
sa^s; cabs were rushing round the comer, like water round the 
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piers of a bridge, drawn together, it seemed to him because 
they bore people to her party, Clarissa’s party. 

The cold stream of visual impressions failed him now as if the 
eye were a cup that overflowed and let the rest run down its 
china walls unrecorded. The brain must wake now. The body 
must contract now, entering the house, the lighted house, 
where the door stood open, where the motor cars were stand¬ 
ing, and bright women descending: the soul must brave itself 
to endure. He opened the big blade of his pocket-knife. 



Section VIII: Episodes and Tales 


The Stout Gentleman^ 


WASHINGTON IRVING 

TT WAS a rainy Sunday in the gloomy month of November. I 
^ had been detained in the course of a journey, by a slight 
indisposition, from which I was recovering; but was still fever¬ 
ish, and obliged to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the 
small town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn!—who¬ 
ever has had the luck to experience one can alone judge of my 
situation. The rain pattered against the casements; the bells 
tolled for church with a melancholy sound. I went to the win¬ 
dows in quest of something to amuse the eye; but it seemed as 
if I had been placed completely out of the reach of all amuse¬ 
ment. The windows of my bedroom looked out upon the tiled 
roofs and stacks of chimneys, while those of my sitting-room 
commanded a full view of the stable-yard. I know of nothing 
more calculated to make a man sick of this world than a stable- 
yard on a rainy day. The place was littered with wet straw that 
had been kicked about by the travelers and stable-boys. In 
one corner was a stagnant pool of water, surrounding an island 
of muck; there were several half-drowned fowls crowded to¬ 
gether under a cart, among which was a miserable, crest-fallen 
cock, drenched out of all life and spirit; his drooping tail 
matted, as it were, into a single feather, along which the water 

^ From Bracebridge Hall, by Washington Irving. 
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trickled from his back; near the cart was a half-dozing cow, 
chewing the cud, and standing patiently to be rained on, with 
wreaths of vapor rising from her reeking hide; a wall-eyed 
horse, tired of the loneliness of the stable, was poking his spec¬ 
tral head out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from 
the eaves; an unhappy cur, chained to a dog-house hard by, 
uttered something, every now and then, between a bark and a 
yelp; a drab of a kitchen-wench tramped backwards and for¬ 
wards through the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the 
weather itself; everything, in short, was comfortless and for¬ 
lorn, excepting a crew of hardened ducks, assembled like boon 
companions round a puddle, and making a riotous noise over 
their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. My room 
soon became insupportable. I abandoned it, and sought what is 
technically called the travelers’-room. This is a public room 
set apart at most inns for the accommodation of a class of 
wayfarers called travelers, or riders; a kind of commercial 
knights-errant, who are incessantly scouring the kingdom in 
gigs, on horseback, or by coach. They are the only successors 
that I know of at the present day to the knights-errant of yore. 
They lead the same kind of roving, adventurous life, only 
changing the lance for a driving-whip, the buckler for a pat¬ 
tern-card, and the coat of mail for an upper Benjamin. Instead 
of vindicating the charms of peerless beauty, they rove about, 
spreading the fame and standing of some substantial tradesman, 
or manufacturer, and are ready at any time to bargain in his 
name; it being the fashion nowadays to trade, instead of fight, 
with one another. As the room of the hostel, in the good old 
fighting-times, would be hung round at night with the armor 
of way-worn warriors, such as coats of mail, falchions, and 
yawning helmets, so the travelers’-room is garnished with the 
harnessing of their successors, with box-coats, whips of all 
kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies to talk with. 
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but was disappointed. There were, indeed, two or three in the 
room; but I could make nothing of them. One was just finish¬ 
ing his breakfast, quarrelling with his bread and butter, and 
huffing the waiter; another buttoned on a pair of gaiters, with 
many execrations at Boots for not having cleaned his shoes 
well; a third sat drumming on the table with his fingers and 
looking at the rain as it streamed down the window-glass; 
they all appeared affected by the weather, and disappeared, one 
after the other, without exchanging a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the people, 
picking their way to church, with petticoats hoisted midleg 
high, and dripping umbrellas. The bell ceased to toll, and the 
streets became silent. I then amused myself with watching the 
daughters of a tradesman opposite; who, being confined to the 
house for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played off their 
charms at the front windows, to fascinate the chance tenants 
of the inn. They at length were summoned away by a vigilant 
vinegar-faced mother, and I had nothing further from without 
to amuse me. 

What was I to do to pass away the long-lived day? I was 
sadly nervous and lonely; and everything about an inn seems 
calculated to make a dull day ten times duller. Old newspapers, 
smelling of beer and tobacco-smoke, and which I had already 
read half a dozen times. Good-for-nothing books, that were 
worse than rainy weather. I bored myself to death with an 
old volume of the Lady's Magazine, I read all the common¬ 
place names of ambitious travelers scrawled on the panes of 
glass; the eternal families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and 
the Jacksons, and the Johnsons, and all the other sons; and I 
deciphered several scraps of fatiguing inn-window poetry 
which I have met with in all parts of the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; the slovenly, 
ragged, spongy clouds drifted heavily along; there was no 
variety even in the rain: it was one dull, continued, monoto¬ 
nous patter—patter—patter, excepting that now and then I was 
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enlivened by the idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of 
the drops upon a passing umbrella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed the hackneyed 
phrase of the day) when, in the course of the morning, a horn 
blew, and a stage-coach whirled through the street, with out¬ 
side passengers stuck all over it, cowering under cotton um¬ 
brellas, and seethed together, and reeking with the steams of 
wet box-coats and upper Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurking-places a crew of 
vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the carroty-headed 
hostler, and that nondescript animal yclept Boots, and all the 
vagabond race that infest the purlieus of an inn; but the bustle 
was transient; the coach again whirled on its way; and boy and 
dog, and hostler and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes; 
the street again became silent, and the rain continued to rain 
on. In fact, there was no hope of its clearing up; the barometer 
pointed to rainy weather; mine hostess’s tortoise-shell cat sat 
by the fire washing her face, and rubbing her paws over her 
ears; and, on referring to the almanac, I found a direful pre¬ 
diction stretching from the top of the page to the bottom 
through the whole month, “expect—much—rain—about—this— 
time!” 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if they would 
never creep by. The very ticking of the clock became irksome. 
At length the stillness of the house was interrupted by the 
ringing of a bell. Shortly after I heard the voice of a waiter 
at the bar: “The stout gentleman in No. 13 wants his break¬ 
fast. Tea and bread and butter, with ham and eggs; the eggs 
not to be too much done.” 

In such a situation as mine, every incident is of importance. 
Here was a subject of speculation presented to my mind, and 
ample exercise for my imagination. I am prone to paint pictures 
to myself, and on this occasion I had some materials to work 
upon. Had the guest upstairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, or 
Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Johnson, or merely as 
“the gentleman in No. 13,” it would have been a perfect blank 
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to me. I should have thought nothing of it; but “The stout 
gentleman!”—the very name had something in it of the pic¬ 
turesque. It at once gave the size: it embodied the personage 
to my mind’s eye, and my fancy did the rest. 

He was stout, or as some term it, lusty; in all probability, 
therefore, he was advanced in life, some people expanding as 
they grow old. By his breakfasting rather late, and in his own 
room, he must be a man accustomed to live at his ease, and 
above the necessity of early rising; no doubt a round, rosy, 
lusty old gentleman. 

There was another violent ringing. The stout gentleman was 
impatient for his breakfast. He was evidently a man of impor¬ 
tance; “well to do in the world”; accustomed to be promptly 
waited upon; of a keen appetite, and a little cross when hun¬ 
gry; “perhaps,” thought I, “he may be some London Alderman; 
or who knows but he may be a Member of Parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short interval of 
silence; he was, doubtless, making the tea. Presently there was 
a violent ringing; and before it could be answered, another 
ringing still more violent. “Bless me! what a choleric old gen¬ 
tleman!” The waiter came down in a huff. The butter was 
rancid, the eggs were overdone, the ham was too salt;—the stout 
gentleman was evidently nice in his eating; one of those who 
eat and growl, and keep the waiter on the trot, and live in a 
state militant with the household. 

The hostess got into a fume. I should observe that she was a 
brisk, coquettish woman; a little of a shrew, and something of 
a slamerkin, but very pretty withal; with a nincompoop for 
a husband, as shrews are apt to have. She rated the servants 
roundly for their negligence in sending up so bad a breakfast, 
but said not a word against the stout gentleman; by which I 
clearly perceived that he must be a man of consequence, en¬ 
titled to make a noise and to give trouble at a country inn. 
Other eggs, and ham, and bread and butter were sent up. 
They appeared to be more graciously received; at least there 
was no further complaint. 
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I had not made many turns about the travelers’-room, when 
there was another ringing. Shortly afterwards there was a stir 
and an inquest about the house. The stout gentleman wanted 
the Times or the Chronicle newspaper. I set him down, there¬ 
fore, for a Whig; or rather, from his being so absolute and 
lordly where he had a chance, I suspected him of being a 
Radical. Hunt, I had heard, was a large man; “who knows,” 
thought I, “but it is Hunt himself!” 

My curiosity began to be awakened. I inquired of the waiter 
who was this stout gentleman that was making all this stir; 
but I could get no information; nobody seemed to know his 
name. The landlords of bustling inns seldom trouble their heads 
about the names or occupations of their transient guests. The 
color of a coat, the shape and size of the person, is enough to 
suggest a traveling name. It is either the tall gentleman, or 
the short gentleman, or the gentleman in black, or the gentle¬ 
man in snuff-color; or, as in the present instance, the stout 
gentleman. A designation of this kind once hit on, answers 
every purpose, and saves all further inquiry. 

Rain—rain—rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain! No such thing as 
putting a foot out of doors, and no occupation nor amusement 
within. By and by I heard someone walking overhead. It was 
in the stout gentleman’s room. He evidently was a large man 
by the heaviness of his tread; and an old man from his wearing 
such creaking soles. “He is doubtless,” thought I, “some rich 
old square-toes of regular habits, and is now taking exercise 
after breakfast.” 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches and hotels that 
were stuck about the mantelpiece. The Lady^s MagaTdne had 
become an abomination to me; it was as tedious as the day itself. 
I wandered out, not knowing what to do, and ascended again 
to my room. I had not been there long, when there was a 
squall from a neighboring bedroom. A door opened and 
slammed violently; a chamber-maid, that I had remarked for 
having a ruddy, good-humored face, went down stairs in a 
violent flurry. The stout gentleman had been rude to her! 
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This sent a whole host of my deductions to the deuce in a 
moment. This unknown personage could not be an old gentle¬ 
man; for old gentlemen are not apt to be so obstreperous to 
chamber-maids. He could not be a young gentleman; for young 
gentlemen are not apt to inspire such indignation. He must 
be a middle-aged man, and confounded ugly into the bargain, 
or the girl would not have taken the matter in such terrible 
dudgeon. I confess I was sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard the voice of my landlady. I caught 
a glance of her as she came tramping up-stairs,—her face glow¬ 
ing, her cap flaring, her tongue wagging the whole way. “She’d 
have no such doings in her house, she’d warrant. If gentlemen 
did spend money freely, it was no rule. She’d have no servant- 
maids of hers treated in that way, when they were about their 
work, that’s what she wouldn’t.” 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with women, and above all 
with pretty women, I slunk back into my room, and partly 
closed the door; but my curiosity was too much excited not 
to listen. The landlady marched intrepidly to the enemy’s 
citadel, and entered it with a storm: the door closed after her. 
I heard her voice in high windy clamor for a moment or two. 
Then it gradually subsided, like a gust of wind in a garret; 
then there was a laugh; then I heard nothing more. 

After a little while my landlady came out with an odd smile 
on her face, adjusting her cap, which was a little on one side. 
As she went downstairs, I heard the landlord ask her what was 
the matter; she said, “Nothing at all, only the girl’s a fool.”—I 
was more than ever perplexed what to make of this unaccount¬ 
able personage, who could put a good-natured chamber-maid 
in a passion, and send away a termagant landlady in smiles. 
He could not be so old, nor cross, nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work at his picture again, and to paint him 
entirely different. I now set him down for one of those stout 
gentlemen that are frequently met with swaggering about the 
doors of country inns. Moist, merry fellows, in Belcher hand¬ 
kerchiefs, whose bulk is a little assisted by malt-liquors. Men 
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who have seen the world, and been sworn at Highgate; who 
are used to tavem-life; up to all the tricks of tapsters, and 
knowing in the ways of sinful publicans. Free-livers on a small 
scale; who are prodigal within the compass of a guinea; who 
call all the waiters by name, tousle the maids, gossip with the 
landlady at the bar, and prose over a pint of port, or a glass of 
negus, after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming these and similar sur¬ 
mises. As fast as I wove one system of belief, some movement 
of the unknown world would completely overturn it, and 
throw all my thoughts into confusion. Such are the solitary 
operations of a feverish mind. I was, as I have said, extremely 
nervous; and the continual meditation on the concerns of this 
invisible personage began to have its effect:—I was getting a 
fit of the fidgets. 

Dinner-time came. I hoped the stout gentleman might dine 
in the travelers’-room, and that I might at length get a view 
of his person; but no—he had dinner served in his own room. 
What could be the meaning of this solitude and mystery? He 
could not be a Radical; there was something too aristocratical 
in thus keeping himself apart from the rest of the world, and 
condemning himself to his own dull company throughout a 
rainy day. And then, too, he lived too well for a discontented 
politician. He seemed to expatiate on a variety of dishes, and 
to sit over his wine like a jolly friend of good living. Indeed, 
my doubts on this head were soon at an end; for he could not 
have finished his first bottle before I could faintly hear him 
humming a tune; and on listening I found it to be “God save 
the King.” Twas plain, then, he was no Radical, but a faithful 
subject; one who grew loyal over his bottle, and was ready to 
stand by king and constitution, when he could stand by noth¬ 
ing else. But who could he be? My conjectures began to run 
wild. Was he not some personage of distinction traveling in¬ 
cog.? “God knows!” said I, at my wit’s end; “it may be one 
of the royal family for aught I know, for they are all stout 
gentlemen!” 
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The weather continued rainy. The mysterious unknown 
kept his room, and, as far as I could judge, his chair, for I did 
not hear him move. In the meantime, as the day advanced, the 
travelers’-room began to be frequented. Some, who had just 
arrived, came in buttoned up in box-coats; others came home 
who had been dispersed about the town; some took their din¬ 
ners, and some their tea. Had I been in a different mood, I 
should have found entertainment in studying this peculiar class 
of men. There were two especially, who were regular wags 
of the road, and up to all the standing jokes of travelers. They 
had a thousand sly things to say to the waiting-maid, whom 
they called Louisa, and Ethelinda, and a dozen other fine names, 
changing the name every time, and chuckling amazingly at 
their own waggery. My mind, however, had been completely 
engrossed by the stout gentleman. He had kept my fancy in 
chase during a long day, and it was not now to be diverted 
from the scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travelers read the 
papers two or three times over. Some drew round the fire and 
told long stories about their horses, about their adventures, 
their overturns, and breakings-down. They discussed the credit 
of different merchants and different inns; and the two wags 
told several choice anecdotes of pretty chamber-maids and kind 
landladies. All this passed as they were quietly taking what they 
called their night-caps, that is to say, strong glasses of brandy 
and water and sugar, or some other mixture of the kind; after 
which they one after another rang for ‘‘Boots” and the cham¬ 
ber-maid, and walked off to bed in old shoes cut down into 
marvelously uncomfortable slippers. 

There was now only one man left: a short-legged, long-» 
bodied, plethoric fellow, with a very large, sandy head. He sat 
by himself, with a glass of port-wine negus, and a spoon; 
sipping and stirring, and meditating and sipping, until nothing 
was left but the spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt upright 
in his chair, with the empty glass standing before him; and the 
candle seemed to fall asleep too, for the wick grew long, and 
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black, and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little light 
that remained in the chamber. The gloom that now prevailed 
was contagious. Around hung the shapeless, and almost spec¬ 
tral, box-coats of departed travelers, long since buried in deep 
sleep. I only heard the ticking of the clock, with the deep- 
drawn breathings of the sleeping topers, and the drippings of 
the rain, drop—drop—drop, from the eaves of the house. The 
church-bells chimed midnight. All at once the stout gentleman 
began to walk overhead, pacing slowly backwards and for¬ 
wards. There was something extremely awful in all this, espe¬ 
cially to one in my state of nerves. These ghastly great-coats, 
these guttural breathings, and the creaking footsteps of this 
mysterious being. His footsteps grew fainter and fainter, and 
at length died away. I could bear it no longer. I was wound up 
to the desperation of a hero of romance. “Be he who or what 
he may,” said I to myself, “I’ll have a sight of him!” I seized a 
chamber-candle, and hurried up to No. 13. The door stood 
ajar. I hesitated—I entered: the room was deserted. There stood 
a large, broad-bottomed elbow-chair at a table, on which was 
an empty tumbler, and a Times newspaper, and the room smelt 
powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently just retired. I turned 
off, sorely disappointed, to my room, which had been changed 
to the front of the house. As I went along the corridor, I saw a 
large pair of boots, with dirty, waxed tops, standing at the 
door of a bedchamber. They doubtless belonged to the un¬ 
known; but it would not do to disturb so redoubtable a per¬ 
sonage in his den: he might discharge a pistol, or something 
worse, at my head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake 
half the night in a terribly nervous state; and even when I fell 
asleep, I was still haunted in my dreams by the idea of the stout 
gentleman and his wax-topped boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning, and was awak-ened by 
some stir and bustle in the house, which I could not at first 
comprehend; until getting more awake, I found there was a 
mail-coach starting from the door. Suddenly there was a cry 
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from below, “The gentleman has forgot his umbrella. Look 
for the gentleman’s umbrella in No. 13!” I heard an immediate 
scampering of a chamber-maid along the passage, and a shrill 
cry as she ran, “Here it is! here’s the gentleman’s umbrella!” 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of setting off. 
This was the only chance I should ever have of knowing him. 
I sprang out of bed, scrambled to the window, snatched aside 
the curtains, and just caught a glimpse of the rear of a person 
getting in at the coach-door. The skirts of a brown coat parted 
behind, and gave me a full view of the broad disk of a pair of 
drab breeches. The door closed—“all right!” was the word— 
the coach whirled off;—and that was all 1 ever saw of the stout 
gentleman! 


Emma’s Romance^ 


RUTH SUCKOW 

A ugust was slow to get started. He did not take Emma any- 
• where until the next summer. He was cautious, and, be¬ 
sides, he had to save his money. Then he and Herman decided 
to ask the two Stille girls to go to the Fourth of July celebra¬ 
tion at Richland Grove. 

They started early and called at the Stille place for the girls. 
They had hired a team. They wore their best dark, thick suits, 
which made their hands and necks look browner. The girls 
wore striped summer dresses with tight basques, and Mollie 
had fastened a row of “spit-curls” across her forehead. August 
did the driving. Emma sat on the front seat beside him, and 
Herman and Mollie were “cutting up” in the back seat, Hcr- 

^ Reprinted from Country People, by Ruth Suckow, by permission of, and 
special arrangement with, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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man shouting, “Now, Emma, you make that Owgust act decent 
up there in front, where I can’t look after him.” 

“You better act decent yourself,” Emma retorted. August 
blushed furiously. 

The big wooden gate of the grove was propped open. “This 
way, boys!” a man shouted jovially. They drove in slowly over 
the fresh wheel-marks that had smoothed down the long green 
grass and looked around for a place to tie. The buggy-wheels 
scraped over a stump half hidden in the grass, lifting up the 
buggy on one side and making the girls squeal. They stopped. 
No one seemed to know just what to do. 

“Well, might as well get out,” Herman said. “What you 
girls sitting in here for?” The girls stood aside while the boys 
staked out the horses. Then they all wandered off together, not 
knowing just what to do now that they were here. There were 
bunches of girls going around together, children darting off 
and being hauled back, women shrieking, “Come here. Mister! 
You don’t get away yet. Come back here and fix this swing.” 

The grove had been well cleared of underbrush, and there 
were open spaces through which the sun shone golden-green. 
There were bur-oaks in clumps, larger oaks standing apart, 
full-leaved, casting a gracious shade. The ground lay in smooth, 
rounded slopes with long fine green grass that was full of little 
whirring things. It was sprinkled with wild gooseberry bushes, 
bitter-smelling white yarrow, clumps of catnip filled with 
black-bodied wild bees. The creek was dry, a narrow stream 
bed filled with hot white sand. Some children were running 
along it with bare feet. 

There were swings put up, games going on. Rigs were stand¬ 
ing all about: wagons, buggies of all descriptions, a carryall. 
Horses, big farm horses, were staked out with ropes. T^ey 
would begin to eat the bark off the trees, and then'the men 
would have to run up and tie them somewhere else. There 
were family groups, old ladies sitting on cushions or in buggies, 
unattached boys going about hoping to find girls, men pitching 
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horseshoes. The four young people were glad when it was 
time for the program. 

The speaker’s stand was built of fresh new planks, with a 
resiny scent, bound around with red-white-and-blue bunting. 
There was an amphitheatre of planks laid across low saw¬ 
horses. August and Herman and the two girls stood at the 
edge of the crowd. There was a smell of perspiring people, 
cloth, starched dresses, planks. Babies cried. The chorus sang 
patriotic songs. A strong, fierce-looking girl went pounding 
to the front of the platform and declaimed “Barbara Frietchie” 
in a loud, coarse voice. When she came to “Dame Barbara 
snatched the silken scarf,” she caught up the flag and waved it 
wildly. Some people clapped, others looked half gratified and 
half foolish. The chorus sang again, “We’re tenting to-night on 
the old camp ground.” Despite harsh untrained voices, there 
was something touching about the sad cadences, sung there in 
the open, breezy grove. State Representative Calkins, from 
‘‘Wapsie,” spoke. There was a scraping and moving-about 
when he first came forward, and then a long silence before he 
began. He spoke loudly, but it was hard to hear him. The 
breeze seemed to carry his voice away from all except the 
people directly in front of him. The children were still playing 
in the swings. Young people who did not care about speeches, 
the oak leaves rustling, the horses, the whispering on the out¬ 
skirts of the audience, drowned the speech. Herman and Mollie 
got tired of it and slipped away. August and Emma felt foolish 
when they saw that the others had gone. Emma’s brother, 
Willie Stille, was in the chorus, and he sat up there grinning 
at them. 

They sat near the buggy to eat their lunch. Emma and 
Mollie had brought a huge lunch in a big red pasteboard box. 
The table-cloth was hunched up in places by little spears and 
bunches of grass. The eating seemed to dispel their awk¬ 
wardness. 

After dinner the boys went away for a while and pitched 
horseshoes. The girls went to sleep, and awoke with hot, shiny 
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faces. They took down their hair, and were just putting it up 
again when the boys came back. They squealed. The boys 
teased Mollie about her spit-curls until she got angry and threw 
them away. Herman put them on and pranced around, and 
then he had to go after Mollie and make peace. August and 
Emma sat down on the buggy-robe on the grass. August took 
off his heavy felt hat. There was a white band of flesh that 
shaded into red-brown below the golden roots of his hair. The 
oak leaves rustled dreamily. 

August and Emma wandered off together. Tliey crossed the 
hot white stream bed and climbed the hill, sat down in the 
shade between some trees and gooseberry bushes. Emma picked 
some of the gooseberries to take home, and August helped her 
pull off the woody little hulls. He put his hand over hers in 
the grass. The hand quivered, and he held it closer, his hard 
brown fingers grasping a little higher on the wrist. There was 
an exciting incongruity between their halting self-conscious 
talk and the warm, thrilling animal intimacy of their hot, moist 
palms in the long fine grass. The shouting from the races down 
on the level ground came to them long-drawn-out and dream¬ 
ily distant. They were aware of the little green things that 
jumped about in the grass and of the heat of their two hands 
on the cool earth near the grass roots. 

When they went back, Mollie and Herman were sitting in 
the buggy “spooning.” 

August made Herman drive home. He and Emma sat in the 
back seat. Herman kept saying, “Why are you two so quiet 
back there?” 

^'Ach, you shut up, and tend to your driving.” August put 
his arm around Emma. She took off her hat and put her head 
against his shoulder. The weeds along the roadside were damp, 
and wet night odours and mists came up from the fields. There 
was nothing but riding, jolting on through the dusk, the horses’ 
hoofs pounding on the hard road, the buggy-wheels scraping. 

After that August and Emma “kept company right along.” 
The old lady Stille made little trouble, for she wanted her girls 
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to be married. Wilhelm Stille promised to let them go on one 
of his farms, the one between Richland and “Wapsic,” with 
the privilege of paying for it gradually. Emma did not teach 
country school the next year, but stayed at home getting ready 
to be married. The wedding would be as soon as August had 
enough saved to start them out on the farm. 

The first day that August could get away they drove into 
“Wapsie.” The four of them again, in the Stilles’ two~seated 
buggy, August and Emma and Herman and Mollie. It was late 
February, just before the last thaw. The road to “Wapsic” was 
a winter study in dull black and white. The snow, which had 
an opaque, thick look under the colourless winter sky, drifted 
down the black earth of the slopes; the plum-trees in interlaced 
masses along the creek, low, spreading, done in smoky black, 
purple tinging the massed farther trees and the bushes; the 
creek half under thin greyish ice cracked and broken down in 
places; the road dead black, sifted over with fine snow. The 
buggy looked small on that great expanse of land, the hoofs of 
the horses on the hard wintry road made a lonesome sound. 

The town had a closed-up winter look. The girls did not 
speak as they drove along the wintry street. They sat small and 
subdued in their heavy country wraps and dark knitted hoods. 
They drove to the court-house. The two boys tramped sol¬ 
emnly into the old brick building, with its dusty wooden floors 
and brown spittoons and glimpses of littered rooms, with 
shelves stuck full of records. August got the licence of the 
county clerk, a little crippled man with one shoulder higher 
than the other. 

Then they drove to the minister’s house. 

The girls got out of the buggy and stood stiffly on the board 
side-walk while the boys tied the team to a wooden hitching- 
post. All four went solemnly up the walk to the house. They 
did not know whether to knock or to open the storm-door. 
No one heard them at first, and they went into the chilly, bare 
little entry, where overshoes and a fibre mat were piled, until 
August finally rang the bell. 
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“Ring again once/’ Emma whispered. 

The minister’s wife came, tall, gaunt, with spectacles. She 
said in a businesslike way: 

“Did you wish to see Mr. Taylor? Step inside.” 

They filed silently into the parlour. They sat waiting, the 
girls clasping their hands nervously, staring at the hard-coal 
burner, the lounge, the pink sea-shell on the stand. 

The minister came in with hastily brushed hair. They sat in 
frozen embarrassment. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 

August cleared his throat resolutely. He and Herman had 
been turning their caps on their knees, with hands red from 
the cold. 

“We came to get married. If you —” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” Mr. Taylor assured them hastily. 

Mrs. Taylor had thought “wedding” when they came in, 
and had come back into the room. Now she asked the girls if 
they would not like to take off their wraps. She offered to let 
them go into the bedroom “if they wanted to fix up any,” but 
they shyly refused. August asked her where the kitchen was, 
and after he had washed his hands at the granite basin, he came 
back and murmured, “Do you want to wash up, Emma?” 

After many backings and exchanging of places, with a nerv¬ 
ous determination on Mr. Taylor’s part to mistake Mollie for 
the bride, which made Herman blush, the wedding party was 
arranged. August and Emma stood between the two windows, 
with Herman and Mollie in frozen attitudes on each side of 
them, and Mr. Taylor facing them. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together in the presence 
of God and these witnesses to join this man and this woman 
in the holy bonds of matrimony.” 

The voice sounded sonorous in the small, bleak room. Emma 
stood in trembling quietness. August had to clear his throat, 
and then his voice came out gruffly. Herman breathed hard 
and eased his weight. Some coal dropped in the stove. 

They felt shy and happy under the congratulations of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Taylor. They signed the certificate, and August 
fished in his pocket and brought out two dollars for the min¬ 
ister. Emma said that they would bring his wife a chicken in 
the summer. 

They drove back to the farm down the dim, chilly road, the 
bare bushes thin and small, the fields spreading out black and 
sprinkled with snow. There was a wintry red in the West¬ 
ern sky. 

They had supper at the Stilles’, where the old lady had got 
up a big meal for them, inviting in all the married children. 
Emma was to stay there until August “got things fixed” at the 
farm and could come after her. But he had to go straight over 
to the farm in the morning. One of the Stille boys was staying 
there now, looking after things, but the next day August was 
to take possession. 


Selling Pigs^ 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 

TV iTRS. Derrane was banging a sod of turf vigorously on the 
hearthstone. The sod was very hard, and when at last it 
broke one piece flew up in the air, hit the pot-hooks that hung 
on the chimney hanger and then descended on the halfbaked 
cake that lay in the griddle. 

“My soul from the devil,” said Mrs. Derrane angrily, picking 
it out of the griddle, “everything is upside down in this house. 
Poverty, poverty, poverty. Get out of that, you child of mis¬ 
fortune,” she cried, hitting the black cat that lay curled in the 
ashes with the piece of turf. 

The cat me-owed, darted to the dresser, and looked at her 
^From Spring Sowing, by Liam O’Flaherty. 
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viciously while he licked his paw. Then he shook his paw and 
fled out of the door. 

“Phew!’^ said Mrs. Derrane’s husband, “we are in a temper 
this morning. Phew! You have a bad heart, my girl. By all the 
oaths in the Holy Book you have.” 

“Oh, you lazy lout of a man!” cried the woman, jumping to 
her feet and arranging her hair furiously. “It’s a pity ye didn’t 
find that out the day you married me. Troth it is. I wish to 
God it was on some other finger you put your threepenny- 
halfpenny ring!” 

“Now, Mary-” 

“Oh, hold yer tongue, Michael Derrane.” 

Mary bustled around the kitchen doing nothing, dusting the 
dresser, rattling the milk can, throwing clothes about, banging 
the shovel that stood at the back door. Then she went to the 
door and stood with her arms akimbo, looking out. She was a 
handsome young woman, black-haired, red-cheeked and with 
high cheek-bones. Her dark eyes were flashing like a young 
colt’s. She wore a check apron over her red petticoat. 

Her husband sat by the fire watching her and stroking his 
brown beard. Now and again he giggled, and his brown eyes 
sparkled with merriment. He, too, was handsome, and as he 
giggled his splendid muscles moved rhythmically beneath his 
blue sweater. Then he jumped to his feet and laughed. His 
wife took no notice of him, but kept looking out of the door, 
twitching her shoulders. 

“Mary, I say.” Mary did not reply. He moved up to her, 
smiling, and put his arm about her waist. 

“Go away from me,” she said, bending her head and at the 
same time turning around to him. 

“Yerra, where can I go, Mary?” said Michael, crushing her 
to his bosom. “Amn’t I tied to you for life; oh, pulse of my 
heart?” 

Mary raised her lips to his and they kissed passionately The 
smile faded from his face and he looked into hers tenderly. 
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“What’s the trouble, my white love?” he said. 

“Oh, come in from the door,” said Mary coyly, “the whole 
village will see us, and we six months married. Oh, Michael!” 

He lifted her in his arms and sat on the hearth stool with her 
in his lap. 

“Was it about the pigs, Mary?” 

“Yes,” she gasped, fiddling with the breast of his jersey. 
“You know well I have nothing in the house, and I want to go 
to the mainland to buy a chair for the room and a warm blanket 
for the winter, and a stone of wool to make the frieze, and 
lots of things. And it’s time to sell them, Michael. They say 
prices are going to fall next week.” 

“Well, well, now, and why didn’t you tell me that? Sure I 
thought it was how you were getting tired of me.” 

They both laughed childishly. They were really a foolish 
couple and a disgrace to Inverara, where people never carry on 
like that after being married six months. 

“Will ye sell them to-day, Michael?” murmured Mary, and 
her voice came up from somewhere in his chest. 

“Yerra, I’d sell my soul to please you. Although they’d be 
in better condition in another month. But what the devil is the 
difference? Get up, you lazy girl, and boil the kettle. We better 
wash them right away. The jobber, I heard, is on his way over 
from Kilmurrage. Come on; move, lazybones!” 

Michael, holding on to her apron-strings, began to caper 
around the kitchen. 

“Let me go, you fool,” laughed Mary. “How can I do any¬ 
thing while you are hanging on to me? Go on and fix the fire, 
while I strain the milk. Kiss me first.” 

They prepared a tub of hot water and went to the sty at 
the back of the cabin to wash the pigs. The sty was a little 
square hut covered with a sloping roof of zinc with a little 
square yard in front, floored with concrete and surrounded by 
a high double stone fence. As soon as they entered the yard, 
three pigs rushed out grunting, with their snouts in the air, 
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smelling. Mary emptied a pail of mashed potatoes and sour milk 
in the trough in the middle of the yard, and the pigs dived into 
it biting one another. Then she and her husband began to wash 
them with soapy water. 

“They are three fine pigs, God bless them,” said Michael. 

“How much are you going to ask for them?” said Mary. The 
tender tone had left her voice now. It had a businesslike ring. 

Michael scratched his beard. 

“It would be a mortal sin to take a penny less than sixteen 
pounds.” 

“Say fifteen pounds ten, Michael. He’d never give more 
than that.” 

“I won’t cross yer word, Mary. Fifteen pound ten it is.” 

They finished washing the pigs and came back to the cabin. 
Mary hurried about, sweeping the earthen floor and the hearth, 
polishing the dresser and tidying the pots that lay against the 
back door. 

Suddenly Michael, who was standing at the door, looking 
out, said: “Hist, here he is up the road.” 

“Lord save us,” said Mary. “You better go and have a look 
at the sheep. It’s always best to pretend not to expect him. 
Stay away an hour.” She bundled him out of the cabin hur¬ 
riedly and then sat on a stool by the dresser, knitting. 

Presently the pig-jobber came up the yard, shouting loudly 
to somebody, who was a long way off, about the weather. He 
walked very fast and with an air of being rushing around all 
the time, oppressed with business. He was a small man, with 
grey chin whiskers, a crooked red nose, with a great red knob 
stuck between his two eyes, on account of a fall from a cliff. 
His left leg had been broken in the same fall, and it bent out¬ 
wards in a semicircle as he walked. “God save all here,” he 
said, coming into the cabin. 

“And you, too,” said Mary. “Ye’re welcome, Peter-Mullen. 
Take a seat by the fire here. Well, now, and how’s your 
family? ” 

“Splendid, Mrs. Derrane, and how’s Michael?” 
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“Oh, sure, there’s no use complaining, but I’m glad to 
see ye.” 

The jobber sat by the hearth and began lighting his pipe 
while Mary bustled, filling the kettle with water. When the 
jobber saw her approaching the fire with it he expostulated. 

“Now, Mary, don’t offer me anything, I-” 

“Oh, will ye hold yer whist; sure ye wouldn’t think of leav¬ 
ing my house without tasting something, if it were only a 
mouthful of tea.” 

“Well, well, now,” said the jobber with a laugh, “it is kind 
mother for you to be hospitable.” 

There was silence for a minute, while Mary began to lay the 
table. 

“Where is Michael?” said the jobber at length. 

“Oh, he is out somewhere,” said Mary casually. “Ye didn’t 
want him, did ye?” 

“No-o,” said the jobber, heaving a sigh. “I was just passing, 
so I thought I might look at his slips of pigs. I might need a 
few shortly. Though your pigs are very young, I hear.” 

“Well, we aren’t thinking of selling them for another month 
or so, but sure you can have a look at them. Or maybe ye’d 
rather wait for himself. He’ll be in any minute.” 

The jobber tapped nervously with his stick, obviously anx¬ 
ious to get away, but Mary kept chattering unconcernedly 
about everything. The kettle boiled. The tea was made. The 
jobber supped his tea hurriedly and swallowed an egg and ate 
some griddle cake. Still there was no sign of Michael. 

“I’m afraid I must be going,” he said. 

“Oh, sit down, man,” said Mary, “he’ll be in any minute. 
Sure it’s not afraid you are that he’d think you were courts 
ing me.” 

They both laughed and the jobber sat down again, and Mary 
kept chattering, until at last Michael, who had been sitting in 
a neighbouring cottage, came in. 

“Ha, my soul from the devil!” he cried, “I’m glad to see you, 
Peter Mullen.” 
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“I thought I’d see how your slips of pigs are getting on,” 
said the jobber. 

“Slips d’ye call them, Peter?” cried Michael. “I’ll lay my 
oath there aren’t three better pigs in the island. But I’m not sell¬ 
ing them yet, for all that. But sure ye can have a look at them.” 

The three of them went out to the pigsty and entered the 
yard. The pigs were lying on their sides in the sun. They 
grunted, but did not rise. The jobber beat them with his stick 
and they struggled to their feet. 

“They’re not bad slips, God bless them,” said the jobber. He 
walked around them several times. Then he measured the girth 
of each with his arms. Then he felt their hips, their flanks, 
their ears, pulled their tails, and laid his stick along their backs 
measuring them. Then he stood with his arms folded, looking 
at the ground. 

“Well,” said Michael, “what do you think of them?” 

The jobber shook his head, took his pipe from his pocket 
and stuck his finger down the bowl. Then he tapped the 
ground three times with his stick and then leaned on it. 

It was a habit he had. 

“There is no fall to their flank,” he said. 

“No fall to their flank!” cried Michael, curling his nether 
lip outwards and wrinkling his forehead. “Why, where did you 
ever see a flank like that? And look at their thighs. Why, man, 
you could take shelter on a rainy day under their thighs. Look 
at that clear skin. Did you ever see an ear like that, as trans¬ 
parent as running water? There’s a snout for you, as well 
moulded as a blood mare’s nostrils. Why, man, they are-” 

“Now don’t be talking,” interrupted the jobber. “A pig is a 
pig and weight is weight. Where is their weight, will ye 
tell me?” 

“Is it their weight that’s troubling ye? Well, now, I am sur¬ 
prised that a knowledgeable man like yerself would talk that 
way. Sure ye’re not thinking that a sloppy, grease-swilling pig 
would weigh as heavy as a tight, well-balanced pig that’s fed 
with the hand on the cleanest sour milk and the best of pota- 
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toes and the best bran that could be bought for money. Listen 
to what Fm going to tell ye. There isn’t a loose inch in one of 
them three pigs. Their flesh is so packed that you couldn’t 
drive a spear through it. What, man? Is it out of your senses 
you are?” 

“Oh, hold yer whist, will ye, Michael Dcrranc,” said the 
jobber, moving out towards the door of the yard. “Don’t try 
to tell me anything about a pig.” He rushed back and hit one 
of the pigs on the hind hoof with his stick. “D’ye see that 
hoof?” he cried. “But ye’re young yet, ye’re young, and ye 
have a lot to learn.” 

“What’s the matter with that hoof?” cried Michael and Mary 
together. 

“That’s the surest sign of a pig’s weight,” said the jobber, 
leaning learnedly on his stick with his crooked leg thrust out. 
“If a hoof is not spread, there is no weight in the pig.” 

“Arrah, go away with ye,” said Michael. 

“If he doesn’t like them, why doesn’t he leave them?” cried 
Mary. “I hope ye’re not thinking of selling them, Michael. 
Take care, would you. The bran will last another month.” 

“Listen here,” said Michael, striking his right fist into his 
left palm, “listen here.” 

“Now, wait a minute,” said the jobber, seizing his beard in 
his hand and looking at Michael, “I am a man of one word. 
Is fifteen pounds the price of the pigs as they stand or is not?” 

“It isn’t,” said Michael shortly. “I wouldn’t sell them for a 
penny less than sixteen pounds, if I were so long without bread 
that I’d mistake a dogfish for a wheaten loaf.” 

“Well, now, that settles it,” said the jobber, spitting on the 
crutch of his stick and setting off out of the yard in an awful 
hurry. 

Mary and Michael followed him out of the yard, and as they 
were shutting the door Mary whispered to Michael: “Don’t let 
him go.” Michael looked at her and smiled. The jobber paused 
half-way down the yard and turned about. 
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“I’m telling ye, Michael Derrane,” he said, “you’ll be sorry 
to turn down my offer. There isn’t another jobber in the 
county will give ye within one pound of the money a week 
from to-day. And yer pigs show no signs that they are going 
to improve.” 

“There is nothing in that but fool’s talk,” Michael called 
out. “Why not be a man and give the sixteen pounds?” 

The jobber walked back hurriedly. He spat on his right hand 
and held it out to Michael. 

“Are ye going to break a gentleman’s word?” he said loudly. 
“Say fifteen pounds-” 

Michael turned away from the outstretched hand and shook 
his head. The jobber waved his stick and turned to Mary. 

“My good woman,” he said, “I have done my best, what 
more can I do? Although I would hate to think I would leave 
your mother’s daughter’s house without buying them.” 

“Oh, wait now,” said Mary, smiling coquettishly, “sure, as 
the men can’t arrange the bargain, maybe a woman could step 
in and settle the difference. Don’t go back on a woman’s word 
and split the difference.” 

“Spoken like a woman,” cried the jobber, stamping on the 
ground with his foot. “I was never a man to go against a word 
from the lips of a beautiful woman. Split it is as far as I am 
concerned. Are you satisfied, Michael?” 

“Put it there,” cried Michael, holding out his hand. “The 
bargain is made. Fifteen pound tea it is.” 

The three of them went into the pigsty again and the jobber 
put his mark on the pigs’ backs with his scissors. Then he 
hurried away waving his stick, glad he had got the pigs for 
ten shillings less than he had intended to give. Michael and 
Mary entered the cabin. 

“Oh, Michael,” said Mary, “now we can go to town on 
Thursday and I’ll get everything we want and we’ll have a 
great time, won’t we? Now what’s the matter, Michael? What 
is it you’re thinking about?” 
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Michael was looking at the ground with his hands behind his 
back. He was scowling at the floor. 

“It’s nothing,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. “I was won¬ 
dering whether Peter Mullen would have given another ten 
shillings if I had held out a little longer. I’d hate to have it said 
that he bested me. But, sure, the ten shillings won’t matter, 
Mary. Give me ten kisses instead.” 


Opportunity^ 


WILLIAM MCFEE 

HEN Hannibal had washed his hands in the little basin be- 
behind the counter after sweeping out the shop, polish¬ 
ing the brasswork, dusting the rows of canisters, replenishing 
the canaries’ seed-pots and the match-jars that stood by the 
cigar-cutter, he took up a booklet that had been lying on the 
floor by the gate when he had arrived. It was an attractive little 
pamphlet, with a sap-green cover on which was represented a 
young man with sharp, clean-shaven jaws holding his crooked 
fingers over the floating form of a young lady lightly clad. 
In eye-piercing lettering the title ran Raising the Dead. De¬ 
sirous of knowing something about this subject, Hannibal si¬ 
lenced the inner voice that told him it was only an advertise¬ 
ment for a Pill, and sat down to investigate. 

Outside was a May morning. Even Billiter Lane was of cheer¬ 
ful aspect. Clerks, hastening to their offices or to the Baltic 
Exchange, vendors of violets, bananas and dates, maps of Lon¬ 
don and copies of shipping newspapers, made the little dark 
canyon between the great blocks of buildings seem gay and 

^From Casuals of the Sea, by William McFcc, reprinted by permission from 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
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debonair. The kitten, with her blue ribbon askew on her neck, 
sat by the door and carried out an exhaustive personal exami¬ 
nation. From Fenchurch Street came the drone of a great 
traffic, punctuated at intervals by the call of a newsman or 
hoot of a motor horn, hoarse, poignant, and unmusical. 

Hannibal read the pamphlet in some perplexity. It implored 
him to pause and realise the terrific power which lay latent 
within him. This power was described as Hypnotic Suggestion. 
Up to the present this power had been used merely for such 
trivial purposes as medical science had indicated. That was now 
to be changed. He, the reader of that booklet, had power to 
raise the dead. Was this an exaggeration? By no means. People 
without ambition were dead, practically speaking. We referred 
to such as “dead to the world.” That was to end right away. 
That dead ambition was to be resuscitated. Why did people 
remain in this coma of inaction? Why did people find it so 
difficult to succeed? Because they did not know their work. 
INEFFICIENCY! the booklet replied in double leaded capi¬ 
tals. Why did they not know their work? Because they did not 
utilise the amazing facilities of the Pallas Athenese School of 
Tuition by Correspondence. Never mind others. Hypnotize 
yourself. Raise yourself from the dead wreck of inefficients. 
Nowadays the incompetent man was kicked out. He was 
scrapped. His ultimate destination was the casual ward. He lay 
under the sentence of death before the Bar of the Modem 
Business World. 

Hannibal, with some misgivings, stared at the illustrations. 
There was Pallas Athene leaping full-armed from the head of 
Jupiter, for your really smart advertiser has no time to dis¬ 
criminate between the mythologies; there was a trembling in¬ 
efficient standing before a court of stern captains of industry, 
who were sentencing him to death; there was a broad-shoul¬ 
dered efficient sitting at an immense roll-top desk, with d back¬ 
ground of scores of other inferior efficients toiling at type¬ 
writers; there were little pictures of young Arabs, Russians, 
Japanese, and Hindoos, poring over the sheets issued by the 
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Pallas Athene School. Occasionally wetting his thumb to turn 
the thick, highly-glazed pages, Hannibal went through the 
pamphlet over and over again. He wondered if Mr. Grober had 
received one. Most probably. And what would Mr. Grober 
think of it? Here was Mr. Grober’s teaching in a modern and 
biting form. At the end was a page of “Axiomatic Aphorisms, 
the Double-distilled Quintessence of Philosophic Thought, 
boiled down and left in a cool place to set.” As thus: — 

“Jupiter reached Danae in the shape of a shower of gold. It 
was the only way he could reach her.” 

“A man can do the same—go through towers of brass—if he 
has the gold.” 

“We show him how to get the gold.” 

He laid it aside at length, and went to the door to think. He 
stood there in his shirt-sleeves, smoking a cigarette and trying 
to arrange things in his mind. Was there any truth after all in 
that little green book? Was it a certain thing that he, having a 
desire not to amass gold, nor acquire a position among cap¬ 
tains of industry, but to see this great wonderful world in 
which he had been born, and enjoy the beauty of it—was it 
certain he was doomed to sink down into the mire and die? 
He felt greatly perturbed. He had a sort of panicky feeling 
whenever he compared himself with those same captains of 
industry, those rigid-featured geniuses who think in millions. 
Once he had read in a weekly paper an account of the marvel¬ 
lous career of one Sir Anthony Gilfillan, the inventor of those 
same Gilfillan Filaments which illuminated the Little Brown 
Box. He had read Sir Anthony’s maxims for success. The faked 
photograph of the man, with deep-sunken eyes and bulging 
brow, had given him that panicky feeling. And he had won¬ 
dered why his mother, seeing the picture, had taken the paper 
away from him. To tell the truth, when Hannibal read of these 
great men, that they had once been poor boys like himself, 
he did not believe it. They may have been in moderate circum¬ 
stances, but they had had some sort of luck. And as he grew 
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up, there had grown up along with him a dim conviction that 
the cause of their success was their intense desire for it. So 
that in the end, Hannibal and Mrs. Gaynor and the Pallas 
Athene School had all arrived at the same simple psychological 
fact, so ably expressed by Mrs. Gaynor herself when she said 
that many people fail to get what they wish because they don’t 
wish hard enough. 

Hannibal decided, as he stood there beside the kitten, look¬ 
ing out into the street, that very likely these efficient folk were 
right. But there came his difficulty. He could not see why, if 
a fellow like himself wanted to look on at the show, he couldn’t 
do it without being considered a criminal. Everything he him¬ 
self took an interest in seemed to have no money value. There 
was Tiny Tim the kitten. Bob and Bill the canaries. He loved 
them, loved to watch them and feel that they knew him. It 
was a great deal to him that the canaries would jump on his 
finger if he put it between the bars, that Tiny Tim would 
climb upon his shoulder and go to sleep as he sat behind the 
counter reading. And although a certain diffidence of soul led 
him to say nothing to Amelia about it, he loved the flowers too. 
They did not shout at him that he was not succeeding in life, 
that he was guilty of inefficiency, that he must get on or get 
out; and yet, for all that, they told him many things. So too 
with books and pictures. I have mentioned some of the books 
with which Mr. Grober supplied him, but I have not men¬ 
tioned the ever-present influence of the book-stall and picture 
shop. There were certain windows before which the young 
man always paused, windows in which were pictures. There 
was one which had given him a great deal of pleasure, a paint¬ 
ing of a wide stretch of green, rolling Atlantic, and it was 
called “Across the Western Ocean.” He was sorry when that 
picture was taken away. But all this was of no profit to him, 
according to the Pallas Athene School. Of what use, they 
asked, were fine ideas and delicate thoughts if you make no 
money out of them.^ And he sighed as his attention was drawn 
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to two men who emerged from the office of the steamship 
company across the way and came over towards him. One of 
them was a short, thick-set little man with a beard, who carried 
a brown leather satchel like a young lady’s music-case. Hanni¬ 
bal retreated behind the counter. They entered, and when the 
little man had ordered some fine-cut pipe tobacco, continued 
talking. 

“And there’s nothing else, I suppose. Captain?” said the tall 
young man, whom Hannibal had served occasionally. 

The gentleman addressed as Captain, busy lighting a cigar, 
shook his head. He had laid his satchel on the counter and 
Hannibal could read the name on it in sloping gilt letters: 

s.s. Caryatid 

Hannibal placed the required canister on the counter and 
looked respectfully at the Captain. 

“The chief said he wanted a lad,” said the latter, putting 
down some silver. “I don’t think he can get anybody here; he 
doesn’t know London much. I said I’d mention it while I was 
up in the City.” 

“Why doesn’t he go to the Sailor’s Home?” said the young 
man, lighting a cigarette. 

“He can’t get away. And besides, he says he doesn’t want a 
lad who’s been to sea before. They know too much. Always 
trouble with ’em.” He looked up and saw Hannibal’s strained, 
attentive face. 

“D’you know anybody?” he asked abruptly. 

“What—what sort o’ job, sir?” stammered Hannibal. 

“Mess-room Steward. Good job for a handy lad.” 

“On a ship, sir?” 

“Sure.” 

“Yes, sir, I know somebody.” 

“Coin’ right away?” 

“Think so, sir.” Hannibal put down the change. 
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The Captain took it up and pointed to the name of the ship 
on the satchel. 

“Victoria Dock. Sailin’ to-morrow. He’d better go down 
and see the Chief to-day. Say Captain Briscoe sent him down.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

They went out and other customers came in, the usual ten- 
to-eleven stream, and Hannibal served them like one in a 
trance. What a strange world it was! Here was a job on a 
ship; and this determined little man, in his dark blue suit and 
bowler hat, his slow authoritative manner and freckled hairy 
hands, seemed to have a different view of life to those ap¬ 
pallingly efficient people who had printed the pamphlet about 
Raising the Dead. Hannibal wondered if he had after all dreamt 
it. Here was a job where the holders of it could easily know 
too much. Was it not too good to be true? Surely this was an 
oversight on the part of the Pallas Athene School of Efficiency. 

He turned it over in his mind as he served the customers. 
He hardly dared think of the thing to which he was com¬ 
mitted. To desert the shop and Amelia, to trample on the 
Brown Ideals! The s.s. Caryatid, He looked out across the 
street at the picture. Was that the Caryatid in some far-distant 
port? The kitten jumped on the counter and rubbed herself 
against him unnoticed. One thing cheered Hannibal immensely, 
and that was the promptness with which he had seized the 
opportunity. After all, it was strange that skippers of steamers 
had not patronised the shop before.' Another characteristic of 
the affair gave him a certain comfort. It almost seemed as if the 
control of things had passed out of his hands. It was fate. He 
was destined to go away. 

And then he came down to earth again as he thought of 
Amelia. He had left her with frightful abruptness the night 
before; would he be able to carry on that attitude when she 
came in to-day? He felt sadly that he would not. He figured 
her trim figure suddenly appearing at the door, her bright 
nod of the head, her rapid glance round the shop to see if all 
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was right, her brisk inspection of the cash-register. How she 
did take hold, to be sure! What was he to do? He tried to 
avoid thinking of what he was to do, tried to fix his mind on 
the ship. A feeling of delicious terror ran through him as he 
thought of the strangeness of the life to which he had com¬ 
mitted himself by his headlong plunge into Captain Briscoe’s 
conversation. He recalled that visit to the Docks with Mrs. 
Gaynor and Hiram, the great spars of the Cygnet overhead, 
with the sails dropped partly down to dry, the immaculate 
cleanliness (so different, by the way, from steamer cleanliness, 
or even workhouse cleanliness), the air of invisible authority 
that informed every movement, the mystery of curtained port¬ 
holes and impregnable teak doors. And now if he did as he 
had promised, he was to sec that life complete, he would step 
aboard of this steamer, the Caryatid^ and she would bear him 
outward on the tide, beyond the mud of the estuary, out into 
the sharp cool air and cloud-rimmed circle of the heaving sea. 
He caught his breath quickly as he tried to frame for himself 
out of his ignorance some credible presentment of a streetless 
and mobile existence. There would be no Little Brown Box. 
His imagination staggered and halted before that for a while, 
for he had grown up among little brown boxes of various 
kinds, he had lived in spirit for many years in a little brown 
box. He remembered his father in a brown box in the front 
room. And when they had left Maple Road their belongings 
went into a brown box. He could hardly conceive of an ex¬ 
istence apart from that emblem of discreet security. And yet, 
had he not read with vague gropings towards ultimate liberty, 
of folk who dwelt far out beyond the Narrow Seas, who lived 
casual lives, sorrowful sometimes, indeed, but free? 

Leaning on the counter, his head on his hands, he fell into 
a waking dream of the future. The kitten crouched by the 
door in the shaft of warm sunlight that struck slant-wise into 
the street, and the canaries twittered and trilled riotously above 
him. So his cousin found him when she came, and remembered 
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it afterward, that pose of quiet distraction and the vacancy of 
the eye which he turned upon her when he spoke. A shadow 
crossed her smiling face when she saw it. She had been in¬ 
clined to forgiveness as she came through the sunlit streets, 
though his behaviour had been very reprehensible. Rancour 
had but small place in the Brown character, and she had de¬ 
flected the enquiries of her relatives with jocular evasions. But 
here he was again, up in the clouds! 

“I was getting anxious,” she said. “Last night you were so 
short I thought you must be ill. What was the matter?” 

He stood up, and the kitten having sprung in friendly agility 
on the counter, he brushed her away. The crisis was come, 
and he had no glib phrase to hide under. 

“I’d know,” he said. “We all get the ’ump at times.” 

“The hump,” she flared. “A nice way to describe it. Tell 
me to my face you have had as much as you can stand of us 
and call it the hump.” And she took a handkerchief from her 
pocket and held it to her nose, keeping her eyes fixed upon 
him. This was, I think, because she could not trust her mouth 
as she could her eyes, frequently the case with young women 
of the Brown type. A slow colour flooded Hannibal’s cheeks 
and the eyelids over the brown eyes flickered ominously. 

Amelia failed to read her cousin’s face accurately. She imag¬ 
ined him humiliated. She had done very well at school, but 
there were some things she could not understand. She could 
not understand anyone in their senses saying such a thing as 
Hannibal had said. She lived in an England which of all the 
Englands known to man is immune from criticism, the Eng¬ 
land of the Middle Classes. This England is told, day in and 
day out, that they do the work, fight the battles, pay the taxes, 
uphold the Flag, and maintain the kingdom of God at a time 
when lords and wage-earners are fallen away. They do not 
then strike and throw the nation into the periodical paroxysms 
that are “so bad for trade.” They do not congest the Divorce 
Courts with the muck and garbage of their undisciplined 
concupiscence. They are respectable. In their orderly millions 
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they fill their microscopic destinies and their tombs. Those 
who would smile, let them look well into this matter. 

Amelia Brown was aware instinctively of the titanic weight 
of class-consciousness behind her. She and her kind valued 
their conception of the conduct of life as the goal towards 
which others aimed but never reached. The idea that there 
might be a side of the question which she could not see did 
not occur to her as she stood watching him. And she saw him, 
as she thought, humbled and without a word to say for himself. 

“It’s gettin’ to be a habit with you,” she went on as he did 
not speak. “It isn’t as if you were that smart you could afford 
to be saucy. You were half asleep just now.” 

“No,” he said, lifting his hand in gentle deprecation. “Not 
’alf asleep. Only thinkin’.” 

“Not thinkin’ of anything to put money in your pocket.” 

To her surprise he lifted his head and looked at her with a 
quiet eye. 

“No,” he agreed, “it wasn’t. You’re quite right there.” 

She put up her hands and took off her hat with an irritable 
movement. 

“I can see what it is. I’ll have to do it all,” she muttered, as 
though in conclusion to some previous train of embittered 
thought. “I don’t see why you couldn’t bring your dinner with 
you,” she went on, reverting to the moment. “Aunt Mary 
could have something hot for you at night. That’s what John 
does.” 

Hannibal seemed impressed with John’s habits. 

“Ah,” he said, “I might do that certainly.” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“You’re sensible enough now,” she told him. “Go and get 
your dinner. I want to get back to mother.” 

Obediently he took his cap and stepped to the door. He 
paused for a moment as though he were going to speak. He 
even turned towards her, looked up at the ceiling, and then, 
laughing gently, went out. 

And never went back. 
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The Retreat from Mexico^ 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT 

T here was no longer any question as to the expediency of 
evacuating the capital. The only doubt was as to the time 
of doing so, and the route. The Spanish commander called a 
council of officers to deliberate on these matters. It was his 
purpose to retreat on Tlascala, and in that capital to decide 
according to circumstances on his future operations. After 
some discussion, they agreed on the causeway of Tlacopan as 
the avenue by which to leave the city. It would, indeed, take 
them back by a circuitous route, considerably longer than 
either of those by which they had approached the capital. But, 
for that reason, it would be less likely to be guarded, as least 
.suspected; and the causeway itself, being shorter than either of 
the other entrances, would sooner place the army in compara¬ 
tive security on the main land. ... It was decided to abandon 
the city that very night. 

The general’s first care was to provide for the safe trans¬ 
portation of the treasure. Many of the common soldiers had 
converted their share of the prize, as we have seen, into gold 
chains, collars, or other ornaments^ which they easily carried 
about their persons. But the royal fifth, together with that of 
Cortes himself, and much of the rich booty of the principal 
cavaliers, had been converted into bars and wedges of solid 
gold, and deposited in one of the strong apartments of the 
palace. Cortes delivered the share belonging to the Crown to 
the royal officers, assigning them one of the strongest horses, 
and a guard of Castilian soldiers, to transport it. Still, much of 
the treasure, belonging both to the Crown and to individuals, 
^ From History of the Conquest of Mexico^ by William H. Prescott. 
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was necessarily abandoned, from the want of adequate means 
of conveyance. The metal lay scattered in shining heaps along 
the floor, exciting the cupidity of the soldiers. “Take what you 
will of it,” said Cortes to his men. “Better you should have it, 
than these Mexican hounds. But be careful not to overload 
yourselves. He travels safest in the dark night who travels 
lightest.” His own more wary followers took heed to his 
counsel, helping themselves to a few articles of least bulk, 
though, it might be, of greatest value. But the troops of 
Narvaez, pining for riches, of which they had heard so much, 
and hitherto seen so little, showed no such discretion. To them 
it seemed as if the very mines of Mexico were turned up before 
them, and, rushing on the treacherous spoil, they greedily 
loaded themselves with as much of it, not merely as they could 
accommodate about their persons, but as they could stow away 
in wallets, boxes, or any other mode of conveyance at their 
disposal. . . . 

The general had already superintended the construction of 
a portable bridge to be laid over the open canals in the cause¬ 
way. This was given in charge to an officer named Magarino, 
with forty soldiers under his orders, all pledged to defend the 
passage to the last extremity. The bridge was to be taken up 
when the entire army had crossed one of the breaches, and 
transported to the next. There were three of these openings 
in the causeway, and most fortunate would it have been for 
the expedition, if the foresight of the commander had provided 
the same number of bridges. But the labor would have been 
great, and time was short. 

At midnight the troops were under arms, in readiness for 
the march. Mass was performed by father Olmedo, who in¬ 
voked the protection of the Almighty through the awful perils 
of the night. The gates were thrown open, and, on the first of 
July, 1520, the Spaniards for the last time sallied forth from 
the walls of the ancient fortress, the scene of so much suffering 
and such indomitable courage. 

The night was cloudy, and a drizzling rain, which fell with- 
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out intermission, added to the obscurity. The great square be¬ 
fore the palace was deserted, as, indeed, it had been since the 
fall of Montezuma. Steadily, and as noiselessly as possible, the 
Spaniards held their way along the great street of Tlacopan, 
which so lately had resounded to the tumult of battle. All was 
now hushed in silence; and they were only reminded of the 
past by the occasional presence of some solitary corpse, or a 
dark heap of the slain, which too plainly told where the strife 
had been hottest. As they passed along the lanes and alleys 
which opened into the great street, or looked down the canals, 
whose polished surface gleamed with a sort of ebon lustre 
through the obscurity of night, they easily fancied that they 
discerned the shadowy forms of their foe lurking in ambush, 
and ready to spring on them. But it was only fancy; and the 
city lay undisturbed even by the prolonged echoes of the 
tramp of the horses, and the hoarse rumbling of the artillery 
and baggage trains. At length, a lighter space beyond the 
dusky line of buildings showed the van of the army that it 
was emerging on the open causeway. They might well have 
congratulated themselves on having thus escaped the dangers 
of an assault in the city itself, and that a brief time would 
place them in comparative safety on the opposite shore.— 
But the Mexicans were not all asleep. 

As the Spaniards drew near the spot where the street opened 
on the causeway, and were preparing to lay the portable 
bridge across the uncovered breach, which now met their eyes, 
several Indian sentinels, who had been stationed at this, as at 
the other approaches to the city, took the alarm, and fled, 
rousing their countrymen by their cries. The priests, keeping 
their night watch on the summit of the teocallis, instantly 
caught the tidings and sounded their shells, while the huge 
drum in the desolate temple of the war-god sent forth those 
solemn tones, which, heard only in seasons of calamity, vi¬ 
brated through every corner of the capital. The Spaniards saw 
that no time was to be lost. The bridge was brought forward 
and fitted with all possible expedition. Sandoval was the first 
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to try its strength, and, riding across, was followed by his 
little body of chivalry, his infantry, and Tlascalan allies, who 
formed the first division of the army. Then came Cortes and 
his squadrons, with the baggage, ammunition wagons, and a 
part of the artillery. But before they had time to defile across 
the narrow passage, a gathering sound was heard, like that of 
a mighty forest agitated by the winds. It grew louder and 
louder, while on the dark waters of the lake was heard a 
plashing noise, as of many oars. Then came a few stones and 
arrows striking at random among the hurrying troops. They 
fell every moment faster and more furious, till they thickened 
into a terrible tempest, while the very heavens were rent with 
the yells and war-cries of myriads of combatants, who seemed 
all at once to be swarming over land and lake! 

The Spaniards pushed steadily on through this arrowy sleet, 
though the barbarians, dashing their canoes against the sides of 
the causeway, clambered up and broke in upon their ranks. 
But the Christians, anxious only to make their escape, declined 
all combat except for self-preservation. The cavaliers, spurring 
forward their steeds, shook off their assailants, and rode over 
their prostrate bodies, while the men on foot with their good 
swords or the butts of their pieces, drove them headlong again 
down the sides of the dike. 

But the advance of several thousand men, marching, prob¬ 
ably, on a front of not more than fifteen or twenty abreast, 
necessarily required much time, and the leading files had al¬ 
ready reached the second breach in the causeway before those 
in the rear had entirely traversed the first. Here they halted; 
as they had no means of effecting a passage, smarting all the 
while under unintermitting volleys from the enemy, who were 
clustered thick on the waters around this second opening. 
Sorely distressed, the van-guard sent repeated messages to the 
rear to demand the portable bridge. At length the last of the 
army had crossed, and Magarino and his sturdy followers 
endeavoured to raise the ponderous frame-work. But it stuck 
fast in the sides of the dike. In vain they strained every nel^e. 
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The weight of so many men and horses, and above all of the 
heavy artillery, had wedged the timbers so firmly in the stones 
and earth, that it was beyond their power to dislodge them. 
Still they labored amidst a torrent of missiles, until, many of 
them slain, and all wounded, they were obliged to abandon 
the attempt. 

The tidings soon spread from man to man, and no sooner 
was their dreadful import comprehended, than a cry of despair 
arose, which for a moment drowned all the noise of conflict. 
All means of retreat were cut off. Scarcely hope was left. The 
only hope was in such desperate exertions as each could make 
for himself. Order and subordination were at an end. Intense 
danger produced intense selfishness. Each thought only of his 
own life. Pressing forward, he trampled down the weak and 
the wounded, heedless whether it were friend or foe. The 
leading files, urged on by the rear, were crowded on the brink 
of the gulf. Sandoval, Ordaz, and the other cavaliers dashed 
into the water. Some succeeded in swimming their horses 
across. Others failed, and some, v/ho reached the opposite bank, 
being overturned in the ascent, rolled headlong with their 
steeds into the lake. The infantry followed pellmell, heaped 
promiscuously on one another, frequently pierced by the 
shafts, or struck down by the war-clubs of the Aztecs; while 
many an unfortunate victim was dragged half-stunned on 
board their canoes, to be reserved for a protracted, but more 
dreadful death. 

The carnage raged fearfully along the length of the cause¬ 
way. Its shadowy bulk presented a mark of sufficient distinct¬ 
ness for the enemy’s missiles, which often prostrated their own 
countrymen in the blind fury of the tempest. Those nearest 
the dike, running their canoes alongside, with a force that 
shattered them to pieces, leaped on the land, and grappled with 
the Christians, until both came rolling down the side of the 
causeway together. But the Aztec fell among his friends, while 
his antagonist was borne away in triumph to the sacrifice. The 
struggle was long and deadly. The Mexicans were recognized 
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by their white cotton tunics, which showed faint through the 
darkness. Above the combatants rose a wild and discordant 
clamor, in which horrid shouts of vengeance were mingled 
with groans of agony, with invocations of the saints and the 
blessed Virgin, and with the screams of women; for there were 
several women, both natives and Spaniards, who had accom¬ 
panied the Christian camp. Among these, one named Maria de 
Estrada is particularly noticed for the courage she displayed, 
battling with broadsword and target like the stanchest of the 
warriors. 

The opening in the causeway, meanwhile, was filled up with 
the wreck of matter which had been forced into it, ammuni¬ 
tion-wagons, heavy guns, bales of rich stuffs scattered over 
the waters, chests of solid ingots, and bodies of men and horses, 
till over this dismal ruin a passage was gradually formed, by 
which those in the rear were enabled to clamber to the other 
side. Cortes, it is said, found a place that was fordable, where, 
halting, with the water up to his saddle-girths, he endeavoured 
to check the confusion, and lead his followers by a safer path 
to the opposite bank. But his voice was lost in the wild uproar, 
and finally, hurrying on with the tide, he pressed forwards with 
a few trusty cavaliers, who remained near his person, to the 
van; but not before he had seen his favorite page, Juan de 
Salazar, struck down, a corpse, by his side. Elere he found 
Sandoval and his companions, halting before the third and last 
breach, endeavouring to cheer on their followers to surmount 
it. But their resolution faltered. It was wide and deep: though 
the passage was not so closely beset by the enemy as the 
preceding ones. The cavaliers again set the example by plung¬ 
ing into the water. Horse and foot followed as they could, 
some swimming, others with dying grasp clinging to the 
manes and tails of the struggling animals. Those fared best, as 
the general had predicted, who travelled lightest; and many 
were the unfortunate wretches, who, weighed down by the 
fatal gold which they loved so well, were buried with it in 
the salt floods of the lake. Cort6s, with his gallant comrades, 
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Olid, Morla, Sandoval, and some few others, still kept in the 
advance, leading his broken remnant off the fatal causeway. 
The din of battle lessened in the distance; when the rumor 
reached them, that the rear-guard would be wholly over¬ 
whelmed without speedy relief. It seemed almost an act of 
desperation; but the generous hearts of the Spanish cavaliers 
did not stop to calculate danger, when the cry for succour 
reached them. Turning their horses’ bridles, they galloped back 
to the theatre of action, worked their way through the press, 
swam the canal, and placed themselves in the thick of the 
melee on the opposite bank. 

The first grey of the morning was now coming over the 
waters. It showed the hideous confusion of the scene which 
had been shrouded in the obscurity of night. The dark masses 
of combatants, stretching along the dike, were seen struggling 
for mastery, until the very causeway on which they stood ap¬ 
peared to tremble, and reel to and fro, as if shaken by an 
earthquake; while the bosom of the lake, as far as the eye 
could reach, v/as darkened by canoes crowded with warriors, 
whose spears and bludgeons, armed with blades of “volcanic 
glass,” gleamed in the morning light. 

The cavaliers found Alvarado unhorsed, and defending him¬ 
self with a poor handful of followers against an overwhelming 
tide of the enemy. His good steed, which had borne him 
through many a hard fight, had fallen under him. He was 
himself wounded in several places, ^and was striving in vain to 
rally his scattered column, which was driven to the verge of 
the canal by the fury of the enemy, then in possession of the 
whole rear of the causeway, where they were reinforced every 
hour by fresh combatants from the city. The artillery in the 
earlier part of the engagement had not been idle, and its iron 
shower, sweeping along the dike, had mowed down the as¬ 
sailants by hundreds. But nothing could resist their impetuosity. 
The front ranks, pushed on by those behind, were at length 
forced up to the pieces, and, pouring over them like a torrent, 
overthrew men and guns in one general ruin. The resolute 
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charge of the Spanish cavaliers, who had now arrived, created 
a temporary check, and gave time for their countrymen to 
make a feeble rally. But they were speedily borne down by 
the returning flood. Cortes and his companions were com¬ 
pelled to plunge again into the lake,—though all did not escape. 
Alvarado stood on the brink for a moment, hesitating what to 
do. Unhorsed as he was, to throw himself into the water, in 
the face of the hostile canoes that now swarmed around the 
opening, afforded but a desperate chance of safety. He had 
but a second for thought. He was a man of powerful frame, 
and despair gave him unnatural energy. Setting his long lance 
firmly on the wreck which strewed the bottom of the lake, 
he sprung forward with all his might, and cleared the wide gap 
at a leap! Aztecs and Tlascalans gazed in stupid amazement, 
exclaiming, as they beheld the incredible feat, “This is truly 
the Tonatiuh,—tht child of the Sun!”—The breadth of the 
opening is not given. But it was so great, that the valorous 
captain Diaz, who well remembered the place, says the leap 
was impossible to any man. Other contemporaries, however, do 
not discredit the story. It was, beyond doubt, matter of popular 
belief at the time; it is to this day familiarly known to every 
inhabitant of the capital; and the name of the Salto de Alvarado, 
“Alvarado’s Leap,” given to the spot, still commemorates an 
exploit which rivalled those of the demigods of Grecian fable. 

Cortes and his companions now rode forward to the front, 
where the troops, in a loose, disorderly manner, were marching 
off the fatal causeway. A few only of the enemy hung on 
their rear, or annoyed them by occasional flights of arrows 
from the lake. The attention of the Aztecs was diverted by the 
rich spoil that strewed the battle-ground; fortunately for the 
Spaniards, who, had their enemy pursued with the same feroc¬ 
ity with which he had fought, would, in their crippled condi¬ 
tion have been cut off, probably, to a man. But little molested, 
therefore, they were allowed to defile through the adjacent 
village, or suburbs, it might be called, of Popotla. 

The Spanish commander there dismounted from his jaded 
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steed, and, sitting down on the steps of an Indian temple, gazed 
mournfully on the broken files as they passed before him. 
What a spectacle did they present! The cavalry, most of them 
dismounted, were mingled with the infantry, who dragged 
their feeble limbs along with difficulty; their shattered mail and 
.tattered garments dripping with the salt ooze, showing through 
their rents many a bruise and ghastly wound; their bright arms 
soiled, their proud crests and banners gone, the baggage, artil¬ 
lery, all, in short, that constitutes the pride and panoply of 
glorious war, for ever lost. Cortes, as he looked wistfully on 
their thinned and disordered ranks, sought in vain for many a 
familiar face, and missed more than one dear companion who 
had stood side by side with him through all the perils of the 
Conquest. Though accustomed to control his emotions, or, at 
least, to conceal them, the sight was too much for him. He 
covered his face with his hands, and the tears, which trickled 
down, revealed too plainly the anguish of his soul. 


Gamblers of the Mississippi^ 


DAVID A. CURTIS 

I HAVE always found it hard to believe the stories I used to 
read about the luxury of travel and the magnificence of the 
appointments on the great Mississippi River steamboats,” said 
the gray-haired young-looking man in the club smoking-room. 
“It seems to be the generally accepted belief that forty years 
or so ago people went up and down on the bosom of the 
Father of Waters in floating palaces, enjoying sometfiing like 
the extreme of sumptuous luxury. Maybe that is true. I didn’t 

^From Stand Pat, by David A. Curtis, by permission of the publishers. 
L. C. Page and Company. 
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travel the river so long ago as that, and, of course, I can’t say 
what the conditions of things may or may not have been when 
I wasn’t there to see. What I can say positively is that if it was 
true in those days, the war or some other disturbing cause 
changed things very materially before I became as familiar as 
I did afterward with the river boats. My notion is that the 
whole thing is a tradition, resting on very little foundation 
excepting comparison. The mere fact of having a stateroom to 
sleep in, with only one stranger as a room-mate, and a seat at 
a table with room for a waiter to pass behind you, served to 
make travelers at that time think they were in luxury, because 
they hadn’t experienced it before. And I imagine, from what I 
know of a later period, that that was about the extent of the 
luxury. Certainly none of the boats I was ever on, in the 6o’s 
and 70’s, compared with the North River or the Sound boats 
of the same time. And even those would not seem very luxuri¬ 
ous to travelers of the present day. 

“But there were a good many stories told about the old-time 
Mississippi boats that I am fully prepared to believe. That the 
game of poker flourished on the river as it never has elsewhere, 
before or since, seems entirely probable. I have seen games that 
made me hold my breath because of the sizes of the stakes, 
and because of the fact that I knew the players were all armed, 
and a shot or a stab was certain to follow a hasty word or a 
suspicious act. 

“It was on a trip from Memphis to Natchez that I first saw 
a woman gamble in public. The boat wasn’t crowded, but there 
were perhaps fifty passengers on board, and among them were 
six or eight ladies and this woman. That she was a social outlaw 
was evident enough at a glance. Not only were her clothes 
of a fashion too pronounced for respectability and her jewelry 
too ostentatious for daylight wear, bur there was a frank 
deviltry in her eye, and a defiant swing—almost a swagger- 
in her carriage that told the story all too plainly. Her be¬ 
haviour was correct enough. She was, or seemed to be, travel¬ 
ing alone, and she took the somewhat too ostentatious 
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avoidance of the ladies in perfectly good part, pretending to be 
utterly unconscious of it, and ignoring them as completely as 
they did her. Neither did she give any overt encouragement 
to the efforts that some of the men made to cultivate her 
acquaintance. It was evident that while she took no pains to 
conceal her character, she did not propose to make herself 
obnoxious. Naturally every one was curious to know who she 
was, and I soon learned, as I supposed the other passengers all 
did, that she was a notorious character in New Orleans, where 
she was known as ‘Flash Kate.’ What her business had been 
in Memphis I did not hear, but a dozen stories were told of 
her recklessness and general cussedness, and among other things 
it was said that she was a confirmed gambler. 

“After supper the first evening we were on board, the tables 
in the main saloon were cleared, and, as if it were a matter of 
course, two games of poker were soon in progress. It was plain 
that two of the men in the game that I watched at first were 
professionals, but the game was small, and I found no great 
excitement in it, though it was, in a way, interesting to notice 
how easily the others were being fleeced. Tiring, after a time, 
of watching so bold a fraud, I sauntered over to the other 
table, and found a very different game in progress. 

“In the first place, it was a bigger game. They were playing 
table stakes, and each man had a wad of greenbacks lying 
alongside his chips. White chips were a dollar, and bets of ten 
or twenty at once were common. TJiere were several thousand 
dollars in sight, and it looked as if any moment might bring 
on a struggle between hands that would draw down big money. 
Then it did not take long for me to determine that two of the 
men in this game also were professionals. The third man at the 
table I knew. He was a cotton-factor from New Orleans, who 
had been up the river on a business trip investigating some of 
the advances he and his partner had made to the planters. He 
was young—not over thirty, I should say—but I knew he had 
the reputation of being a bold speculator, and it did not seem 
surprising to see him at cards. The other two men—there were 
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five playing—puzzled me. One was a veteran soldier. You could 
tell that from his military bearing without waiting to hear him 
addressed as ‘Major,’ but an ex-soldier of either army might 
be anything from a gambler to a bank president. The other 
was nondescript. There didn’t seem to be any points about him 
to distinguish him from anybody else, but I afterward learned 
that he was a cattle-dealer. 

“The game lasted far into the night, and was interesting all 
the way through, but, somewhat to my surprise, there was no 
very desperate struggle over any single pot. The hands ran 
fairly well, and some few big ones were held, but no two un¬ 
usual ones happened to be held in the same deal. So far as I 
could see, the play was absolutely fair, and I wondered a little 
that the gamblers should attempt no tricks. Later on I under¬ 
stood it. They were laying the foundation for the second 
night’s play, and their game was to lose a little at the first 
sitting. Accordingly they did so, and one pulled out soon after 
midnight, saying with a laugh that he had lost all he wanted 
to. The cotton-factor was a loser, too, though not to any very 
serious extent. The other two were ahead. Altogether it was 
a pleasant sitting, and it was a foregone conclusion that the 
game would be renewed, as it was, the next evening. After 
supper the five seated themselves without loss of time, and the 
spectators stood, two deep, around the table inside of a few 
minutes. The clerk of the boat was banker, and furnished the 
cards and sold the chips, as a matter of course. 

“For half an hour or so there was no special play, but the 
lookers-on were patient, and the excitement grew with every 
deal. It was the first time I ever saw ladies look on at public 
gambling, but there were three or four on board who walked 
in, holding their husbands’ arms, and watched the proceedings 
with keen interest. Presently, however, ‘Flash Kate’ sauntered 
up alone, and the ladies seeing her, quietly withdrew. She paid 
no attention to this, but stood apparently absorbed in the game, 
and edging forward from time to time till she stood directly 
behind the cotton-factor. 
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“The betting grew heavier. The ante was made ten dollars 
and the bet was often fifty, but still there was no contest be¬ 
tween unusual hands. We all knew it was coming, though, and 
I noticed that three or four of the men near me were breathing 
hard. ‘Flash Kate’s’ eyes sparkled like a snake’s and her lips 
Were parted, but she was as silent as we all were. Even the 
players said nothing outside of the few words the game called 
for. 

“Suddenly I heard a sort of gasp from the man next me, and 
at the same instant I saw the fellow they called Keene hold 
out an ace. It was cleverly done, and yet I marveled at his 
nerve in trying such a trick under so many watching eyes. He 
relied, of course, on his skill, which was really marvelous, but 
I had studied such things too closely to be mistaken, and as, 
for an instant, I met the eye of the man who had gasped, I saw 
that he was equally certain. Neither of us was fool enough to 
say anything, for interference meant fight, and I wondered 
for a moment what would follow, or if any of the players had 
seen it. 

“It was the deal of the cattle-dealer, whose name was Down¬ 
ing, next, and as he gathered up the cards he threw them, 
with a quick motion, on the floor, saying: ‘Bring us a fresh 
deck, Mr. Clerk, of another colour.’ It seemed certain that he 
had seen Keene’s maneuver, but if he had he gave no other 
indication of it, but shuffled and dealt the cards as coolly as if 
nothing out of the way had happened. Neither could 1 see any 
trace of chagrin or disappointment on Keene’s face as he was 
thus cleverly checkmated. He looked sharply at Downing for 
an instant, as if to see whether he had really been discovered 
or not, but that worthy did not return the glance, and the game 
went on. 

“Soon after there was a jack-pot that went around several 
times before it was opened, and of course there was^ consid¬ 
erable money up. Presently, on the cotton-factor’s deal, Alcott, 
the other professional gambler, opened it for a hundred dollars, 
and all the players came in. That made big money before the 
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draw, and no one was likely to get away with it without a 
struggle. The Major drew one card, and without waiting for 
further developments, threw his hand into the discard pile. He 
knew he wasn’t strong enough to bluff that crowd. Alcott 
drew three, and threw another hundred into the pot. Downing 
drew two, and left them lying face down, while he threw in 
his hundred. Keene also drew two, and studied them carefully 
before seeing the bet. The cotton-factor drew three, and raised 
it a hundred. I could not see his cards, but I learned afterward 
that he had a queen full. 

“Alcott had three of a kind and raised back. Downing care¬ 
fully lifted one corner of one of the cards he had drawn and 
lifted the pot two hundred. Keene studied a while longer and 
finally threw down his cards. The cotton-factor was game and 
raised it five hundred, but Alcott, without a quiver, came back 
at him with a thousand more. The battle was on, and I looked 
curiously at Downing. I was more interested in his play than 
in that of either of the others, and it was a real disappointment 
to see him pick up his whole hand, give it a quick glance, and 
throw it down. The cotton-factor studied his hand again, more, 
it seemed to me, to gain time than to make certain, and then 
began fingering his roll. At length he spoke a little hesitatingly: 

“ ‘I haven’t as much money here as I’d like to have, but I’ll 
see your thousand and —’ 

“ ‘If Monsieur cares to back his hand and will allow me, I 
will put up any amount he likes.’ 

“It was ‘Flash Kate’ who interrupted him~no man would 
have ventured to do it—and there was a general start of sur¬ 
prise. I was looking at Alcott, and I was sure I saw a gleam 
of satisfaction, totally unrnixed with surprise, on his face. The 
situation was getting complicated. The cotton-factor flushed. 

“ ‘Thank you,’ he said, coldly, without even looking around, 
‘but I never play with borrowed money, and I never borrow 
from a woman.’ 

“ ‘Pardon me,’ said ‘Flash Kate,’ as coolly as he, ‘I hope there 
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is no offense, Monsieur. None was intended.’ She spoke with a 
villainous affectation of a French accent. 

“ ‘None whatever,’ said the cotton-factor, and he looked at 
his cards again. He told me afterward that when the woman 
spoke it flashed upon him that there was a conspiracy some¬ 
where, and that he didn’t care to play against it. Accordingly, 
he pretended to study a moment longer, and then threw down 
his cards. 

“Alcott raked in the money without a word, and the cotton- 
factor, putting the remains of his roll in his pocket, picked up 
his chips and left the table, saying politely as he arose: ‘Excuse 
me, gentlemen, I think I have had enough.’ 

“There was a moment’s hush. The four players looked 
around the spectators, as if to see if anyone cared to take the 
vacated seat, but no one gave a sign, and presently Keene said: 

“ ‘Madame is interested in the game. Perhaps she plays, and 
would like to take a hand.’ 

“ ‘Yes, if there is no objection,’ she said readily, and looked 
from one to another of the four at the table. Downing said 
nothing, but there was a grim smile on his face. The Major 
looked uncomfortable, but he said nothing, either, and as 
Alcott said, ‘Certainly there can be no objection,’ the woman 
took the seat and laid a handful of money on the table in front 
of her. 

“From the moment she sat down I felt morally certain that 
it was a case of three against one, for the Major was not much 
in evidence. And I was pretty confident that the man from 
Texas was going to hold his own, as indeed he did trium¬ 
phantly. For nearly twenty minutes his play was a perfect puz¬ 
zle, and the trio got actually nervous as he threw down hand 
after hand that ordinarily he would have betted heavily on. 
They stacked the cards, not once, but half a dozen times, giving 
him excellent cards, but he pretended to have lost his nerve, and 
played now with seeming rashness, and now with cowardice, 
but never risking any considerable amount, until he had them 
rattled. 
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“Then he played a trick that was worthy of the great Herr¬ 
mann himself. It was at once the boldest and the neatest thing 
I ever saw at a card table, and although I thought I saw it done, 
I was not certain about it till he told me of it after we had 
become well acquainted. It was Keene’s deal and Downing’s 
cut, and the latter, watching, as he did, every motion around 
the table, knew that Keene’s nerve had failed him, and that he 
had not this time undertaken to set up the cards. His time had 
come, and as he leaned over to cut he substituted another pack 
for the one Keene had shuffled. It sounds like an impossibility, 
but wonderful things are possible to a sleight-of-hand per¬ 
former, and he was the best I ever saw at a card table. Not one 
of the other players saw it, but he knew that deal every card 
that every player would hold. 

“And they held wonderful cards—all but the Major. It was 
his first say, and he dropped out. Alcott came in and discarded 
two cards. Downing was next. He raised it twenty and threw 
down three cards. Keene raised it fifty, and threw down one. 
‘Flash Kate’ came in with threes, but did not raise. Alcott saw 
the raise, and Downing raised it a hundred. The others all 
came in, and the draw was dealt. 

“They all filled, of course, and it being Keene’s deal, they 
suspected nothing, but, each being confident of his own 
strength, they bet wildly. It was almost too quick work to 
follow, but in a few minutes Keene said: ‘I claim a show for 
my pile,’ and pushed the money in the pot to one side. The 
others nodded, and went on. 

“Presently Alcott also claimed his show, and Downing and 
‘Flash Kate’ went on. She must have had five or six thousand 
with her, for there was over twenty thousand on the table 
when she called, with what appeared to be the last of her 
money, and it came to a showdown. Keene had four Jacks, 
Alcott four queens, ‘Flash Kate’ four kings, and Downing 
four aces. 

“For an instant there was perfect silence. Then Alcott and 
Keene made a movement, simultaneously, as if to seize the 
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money; but Downing was quicker than they. It was impossible 
to say where he drew his revolver from, but it was there in his 
right hand, while he coolly pulled in the money with his left. 

“ ‘That was no square deal,’ shouted Alcott. 

“ ‘Think not?’ drawled Downing. ‘Well, you ought to know. 
Your pal dealt the cards. But I think you are right. There’s 
been some queer play here to-night. But there’s one honest 
player in the party, and he isn’t hurt much. As for me, I reckon 
this’ll do me, unless some of you want to play any more.’ And 
he grinned at the discomfited gamblers, who, seeing that they 
had the worst of it, said no more. 

“ ‘Flash Kate’ took it the best. She looked on with a smile 
while this was going on, and when it was over, she smiled some 
more, and rising from her chair, said sarcastically: ‘Monsieur 
is a most excellent player.’ And she went to her stateroom 
without another word. I noticed when we reached Vicksburg 
that she and Alcott left the boat together. 

“ ‘Those three were pretty slick players,’ said Downing to 
the crowd, as he ordered champagne for everybody who would 
take it, ‘but they ought to travel in Texas for a time if they 
want to get on to the safest kind of play.’ ” 
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Vanka^ 


ANTON CHEKHOV 

T^iNE-YEAR-OLD Vanko Zhukov, who had been apprentice 
to the shoemaker Aliakliin for three months, did not go 
to bed the night before Christmas. He waited till the master 
and mistress and the assistants had gone out to an early church- 
service, to procure from his employer’s cupboard a small phial 
of ink and a penholder with a rusty nib; then, spreading a 
crumpled sheet of paper in front of him, he began to write. 

Before, however, deciding to make the first letter, he looked 
furtively at the door and at the window, glanced several times 
at the sombre ikon, on either side of which stretched shelves 
full of lasts, and heaved a heart-rending sigh. The sheet of 
paper was spread on a bench, and he himself was on his knees 
in front of it. 

“Dear Grandfather Konstantin Makarych,” he wrote, “I am 
writing you a letter. I wish you a Happy Christmas and all 
God’s holy best. I have no mamma or papa, you are all I 
have.” 

Vanka gave a look towards the window in which shone the 
reflection of his candle, and vividly pictured to himself his 
grandfather, Konstantin Makarych, who was a night-watchman 
at Messrs. Zhivarev. He was a small, lean, unusually lively and 

' Translated from the Russian by Thomas Seltzer. Reprinted by permission of 
The Modern Library, Inc. 
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active old man of sixty-five, always smiling and blear-eyed. 
All day he slept in the servants’ kitchen or trifled with the 
cooks. At night, enveloped in an ample sheep-skin coat, he 
strayed round the domain tapping with his cudgel. Behind him, 
each hanging its head, walked the old bitch Kashtanka, and 
the dog Viun, so named because of his black coat and long 
body and his resemblance to a loach. Viun was an unusually 
civil and friendly dog, looking as kindly at a stranger as at 
his masters, but he was not to be trusted. Beneath his deference 
and humbleness was hid the most inquisitorial maliciousness. No 
one knew better than he how to sneak up and take a bite at 
a leg, or slip into the larder or steal a muzhik’s chicken. More 
than once they had nearly broken his hind-legs, twice he had 
been hung up, every week he was nearly flogged to death, but 
he always recovered. 

At this moment, for certain, Vanka’s grandfather must be 
standing at the gate, blinking his eyes at the bright red win¬ 
dows of the village church, stamping his feet in their high- 
felt boots, and jesting with the people in the yard; his cudgel 
will be hanging from his belt, he will be hugging himself with 
cold, giving a little dry, old man’s cough, and at times pinching 
a servant-girl or cook. 

“Won’t we take some snuff.he asks, holding out his snuff¬ 
box to the women. The women take a pinch of snuff, and 
sneeze. 

The old man goes into indescribable ecstasies, breaks into 
loud laughter, and cries: 

“Off with it, it will freeze to your nose!” 

He gives his snuff to the dogs, too. Kashtanka sneezes, 
twitches her nose, and walks away offended. Viun deferentially 
refuses to sniff and wags his tail. It is glorious weather, not 
a breath of wind, clear, and frosty; it is a dark night, but the 
whole village, its white roofs and streaks of smoke from the 
chimneys, the trees silvered with hoar-frost, and the snow¬ 
drifts, you can see it all. The sky scintillates with bright 
twinkling stars, and the Milky Way stands out so clearly that 
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it looks as if it had been polished and rubbed over with snow 
for the holidays. . . . 

Vanka sighs, dips his pen in the ink, and continues to write: 

“Last night I got a thrashing, my master dragged me by my 
hair into the yard, and belaboured me with a shoemaker’s 
stirrup, because, while I was rocking his brat in its cradle, I 
unfortunately fell asleep. And during the week, my mistress 
told me to clean a herring, and I began by its tail, so she took 
the herring and stuck its snout into my face. The assistants 
tease me, send me to the tavern for vodka, make me steal the 
master’s cucumbers, and the master beats me with whatever 
is handy. Food there is none; in the morning it’s bread, at 
dinner gruel, and in the evening bread again. As for tea or 
sour-cabbage soup, the master and the mistress themselves 
guzzle that. They make me sleep in the vestibule, and when 
their brat cries, I don’t sleep at all, but have to rock the cradle. 
Dear Grandpapa, for Heaven’s sake, take me away from here, 
home to our village, I can’t bear this any more. ... I bow to 
the ground to you, and will pray to God for ever and ever, 
take me away from here or I shall die. . . .” 

The corners of Vanka’s mouth went down, he rubbed his 
eyes with his dirty fist, and sobbed. 

“I’ll grate your tobacco for you,” he continued, “I’ll pray 
to God for you, and if there is anything wrong, then flog me 
like the grey goat. And if you really think I shan’t find work, 
then I’ll ask the manager, for Christ’s sake, to let me clean the 
boots, or I’ll go instead of Fedya as underherdsman. Dear 
Grandpapa, I can’t bear this any more, it’ll kill me. ... I 
wanted to run away to our village, but I have no boots, and 
I was afraid of the frost, and when I grow up I’ll look after 
you, no one shall harm you, and when you die I’ll pray for 
the repose of your soul, just like I do for mamma Pelagueya. 

“As for Moscow, it is a large town, there are all gentlemen’s 
houses, lots of horses, no sheep, and the dogs are not vicious. 
The children don’t come round at Christmas with a star, no 
one is allowed to sing in the choir, and once I saw in a shop 
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window hooks on a line and fishing rods, all for sale, and for 
every kind of fish, awfully convenient. And there was one 
hook which would catch a sheat-fish weighing a pound. And 
there are shops with guns, like the master’s, and I am sure they 
must cost 100 rubles each. And in the meat-shops there are 
woodcocks, partridges, and hares, but who shot them or where 
they come from, the shopman won’t say. 

“Dear Grandpapa, and when the masters give a Christmas 
tree, take a golden walnut and hide it in my green box. Ask 
the young lady, Olga Ignatyevna, for it, say it’s for Vanka.” 

Vanka sighed convulsively, and again stared at the window. 
He remembered that his grandfather always went to the forest 
for the Christmas tree, and took his grandson with him. What 
happy times! The frost crackled, his grandfather crackled, and 
as they both did, Vanka did the same. Then before cutting 
down the Christmas tree his grandfather smoked his pipe, took 
a long pinch of snuff, and made fun of poor frozen little 
Vanka. . . . The young fir trees, wrapped in hoar-frost, stood 
motionless, waiting for which of them would die. Suddenly a 
hare springing from somewhere would dart over the snow¬ 
drift. . . . His grandfather could not help shouting: 

“Catch it, catch it, catch it! Ah, short-tailed devil!” 

When the tree was down, his grandfather dragged it to the 
master’s house, and there they set about decorating it. The 
young lady, Olga Ignatyevna, Vanka’s great friend, busied her¬ 
self most about it. When little Vanka’s mother, Pelagueya, 
was still alive, and was servant-woman in the house, Olga 
Ignatyevna used to stuff him with sugar-candy, and, having 
nothing to do, taught him to read, write, count up to one 
hundred, and even to dance the quadrille. When Pelagueya 
died, they placed the orphan Vanka in the kitchen with his 
grandfather, and from the kitchen he was sent to Moscow to 
Aliakhin, the shoemaker. 

“Come quick, dear Grandpapa,” continued Vanka, “I be¬ 
seech you for Christ’s sake take me from here. Have pity on 
a poor orphan, for here they beat me, and I am frightfully 
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hungry, and so sad that I can’t tell you, I cry all the time. The 
other day the master hit me on the head with a last; I fell to 
the ground, and only just returned to life. My life is a mis¬ 
fortune, worse than any dog’s. ... I send greetings to Aliona, 
to one-eyed Tegor, and the coachman, and don’t let anyone 
have my mouth-organ. I remain, your grandson, Ivan Zhukov, 
dear Grandpapa, do come.” 

Vanka folded his sheet of paper in four and put it into an 
envelope purchased the night before for a kopek. He thought 
a little, dipped the pen into the ink, and wrote the address: 

“The village, to my grandfather.” He then scratched his 
head, thought again, and added: “Konstantin Makarych.” 
Pleased at not having been interfered with in his writing, he 
put on his cap, and, without putting on his sheep-skin coat, 
ran out in his shirt-sleeves into the street. 

The shopman at the poulterer’s, from whom he had inquired 
the night before, had told him that letters were to be put into 
post-boxes, and from there they were conveyed over the whole 
earth in mail troikas by drunken post-boys and to the sound of 
bells. Vanka ran to the first post-box and slipped his precious 
letter into the slit. 

An hour afterwards, lulled by hope, he was sleeping 
soundly. In his dreams he saw a stove, by the stove his grand¬ 
father sitting with his legs dangling down, barefooted, and 
reading a letter to the cooks, and Viun walking round the 
stove wagging his tail. 




The Doll’s House' 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

'i^^HEN dear old Mrs. Hay went back to town after staying 
with the Burnells she sent the children a doll’s house. It 
was so big that the carter and Pat carried it into the courtyard, 
and there it stayed, propped up on two wooden boxes beside 
the feed-room door. No harm could come to it; it was summer. 
And perhaps the smell of paint would have gone off by the 
time it had to be taken in. For, really, the smell of paint coming 
from that doll’s house (“Sweet of old Mrs. Hay, of course; 
most sweet and generous!”)—but the smell of paint was quite 
enough to make any one seriously ill, in Aunt Beryl’s opinion. 
Even before the sacking was taken off. And when it was. . . . 

There stood the doll’s house, a dark, oily, spinach green, 
picked out with bright yellow. Its two solid little chimneys, 
glued on to the roof, were painted red and white, and the 
door, gleaming with yellow varnish, was like a little slab of 
toffee. Four windows, real windows, were divided into panes 
by a broad streak of green. There was actually a tiny porch, 
too, painted yellow, with big lumps of congealed paint hanging 
along the edge. 

But perfect, perfect little house! Who could possibly mind 
the smell? It was part of the joy, part of the newness. 

“Open it quickly, some one! ” 

The hook at the side was stuck fast. Pat pried it open with 
his penknife, and the whole house-front swung back, and— 
there you were, gazing at one and the same moment* into the 
drawing-room and dining-room, the kitchen and two bed- 

^ Reprinted from The Dove’s Nest and Other Stories^ by Katherine Mans¬ 
field, by permission of, and special arrangement with, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
authorized publishers. 
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rooms. That is the way for a house to open! Why don’t all 
houses open like that? How much more exciting than peering 
through the slit of a door into a mean little hall with a hat- 
stand and two umbrellas! That is—isn’t it?—what you long to 
know about a house when you put your hand on the knocker. 
Perhaps it is the way God opens houses at dead of night when 
He is taking a quiet turn with an angel. . . . 

“O-oh!” The Burnell children sounded as though they were 
in despair. It was too marvelous; it was too much for them. 
They had never seen anything like it in their lives. All the 
rooms were papered. There were pictures on the walls, painted 
on the paper, with gold frames complete. Red carpet covered 
all the floors except the kitchen; red plush chairs in the draw¬ 
ing-room, green in the dining-room; tables, beds with real 
bedclothes, a cradle, a stove, a dresser with tiny plates and one 
big jug. But what Kezia liked more than anything, what she 
liked frightfully, was the lamp. It stood in the middle of the 
dining-room table, an exquisite little amber lamp with a white 
globe. It was even filled all ready for lighting, though, of 
course, you couldn’t light it. But there was something inside 
that looked like oil, and that moved when you shook it. 

The father and mother dolls, who sprawled very stiff as 
though they had fainted in the drawing-room, and their two 
little children asleep upstairs, were really too big for the doll’s 
house. They didn’t look as though they belonged. But the 
lamp was perfect. It seemed to smile at Kezia, to say, “I live 
here.” The lamp was real. 

The Burnell children could hardly walk to school fast 
enough the next morning. They burned to tell everybody, to 
describe, to—well—to boast about their doll’s house before the 
school-bell rang. 

“I’m to tell,” said Isabel, “because I’m the eldest. And you 
two can join in after. But I’m to tell first.” 

There was nothing to answer. Isabel was bossy, but she was 
always right, and Lottie and Kezia knew too well the powers 
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that went with being eldest. They brushed through the thick 
buttercups at the road edge and said nothing. 

“And I’m to choose who’s to come and see it first. Mother 
said I might.” 

For it had been arranged that while the doll’s house stood 
in the courtyard they might ask the girls at school, two at a 
time, to come and look. Not to stay to tea, of course, or to 
come traipsing through the house. But just to stand quietly in 
the courtyard while Isabel pointed out the beauties, and Lottie 
and Kezia looked pleased. . . . 

But hurry as they might, by the time they had reached the 
tarred palings of the boys’ playground the bell had begun to 
jangle. They only just had time to whip off their hats and fall 
into line before the roll was called. Never mind. Isabel tried 
to make up for it by looking very important and mysterious 
and by whispering behind her hand to the girls near her, “Got 
something to tell you at playtime.” 

Playtime came and Isabel was surrounded. The girls of her 
class nearly fought to put their arms round her, to walk away 
with her, to beam flatteringly, to be her special friend. She held 
quite a court under the huge pine trees at the side of the play¬ 
ground. Nudging, giggling together, the little girls pressed up 
close. And the only two who stayed outside the ring were the 
two who were always outside, the little Kelveys. They knew 
better than to come anywhere near the Burnells. 

For the fact was, the school the Burnell children went to 
was not at all the kind of place their parents would have chosen 
if there had been any choice. But there was none. It was the 
only school for miles. And the consequence was all the chil¬ 
dren in the neighbourhood, the Judge’s little girls, the doctor’s 
daughters, the storekeeper’s children, the milkman’s, were 
forced to mix together. Not to speak of there being an equal 
number of rude, rough little boys as well. But the line had to 
be drawn somewhere. It was drawn at the Kelveys. Many of 
the children, including the Burnells, were not allowed even to 
speak to them. They walked past the Kelveys with their heads 
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in the air, and as they set the fashion in all matters of be¬ 
haviour, the Kelveys were shunned by everybody. Even the 
teacher had a special voice for them, and a special smile for 
the other children when Lil Kelvey came up to her desk with 
a bunch of dreadfully common-looking flowers. 

I'hey were the daughters of a spry, hardworking little 
washerwoman, who went about from house to house by the 
day. This was awful enough. But where was Mr. Kelvey? 
Nobody knew for certain. But everybody said he was in prison. 
So they were the daughters of a washerwoman and a gaolbird. 
Very nice company for other people’s children! And they 
looked it. Why Mrs. Kelvey made them so conspicuous was 
hard to understand. The truth was they were dressed in “bits” 
given to her by the people for whom she worked. Lil, for 
instance, who was a stout, plain child, with big freckles, came 
to school in a dress made from a green art-serge table-cloth of 
the Burnells’, with red plush sleeves from the Logans’ curtains. 
Her hat, perched on top of her high forehead, was a grown-up 
woman’s hat, once the property of Miss Lecky, the post¬ 
mistress. It was turned up at the back and trimmed with a large 
scarlet quill. What a little guy she looked! It was impossible 
not to laugh. And her little sister, our Else, wore a long white 
dress, rather like a nightgown, and a pair of little boy’s boots. 
But whatever our Else wore she would have looked strange. 
She was a tiny wishbone of a child^ with cropped hair and 
enormous solemn eyes—a little white owl. Nobody had ever 
seen her smile; she scarcely ever spoke. She went through life 
holding on to Lil, with a piece of Lil’s skirt screwed up in her 
hand. Where Lil went our Else followed. In the playground, 
on the road going to and from school, there was Lil marching 
in front and our Else holding on behind. Only when she wanted 
anything, or when she was out of breath, our Else gave Lil 
a tug, a twitch, and Lil stopped and turned around. The 
Kelveys never failed to understand each other. 

Now they hovered at the edge; you couldn’t stop them 
listening. When the little girls turned round and sneered, Lil, 
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as usual, gave her silly, shamefaced smile, but our Else only 
looked. 

And Isabel’s voice, so very proud, went on telling. The 
carpet made a great sensation, but so did the beds with real 
bedclothes, and the stove with an oven door. 

When she finished Kezia broke in. “You’ve forgotten the 
lamp, Isabel.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Isabel, “and there’s a teeny little lamp, all 
made of yellow glass, with a white globe that stands on the 
dining-room table. You couldn’t tell it from a real one.” 

“The lamp’s best of all,” cried Kezia. She thought Isabel 
wasn’t making half enough of the little lamp. But nobody paid 
any attention. Isabel was choosing the two who were to come 
back with them that afternoon and see it. She chose Emmie 
Cole and Lena Logan. But when the others knew they were 
all to have a chance, they couldn’t be nice enough to Isabel. 
One by one they put their arms round Isabel's waist and 
walked her off. They had something to whisper to her, a secret. 
“Isabel’s my friend.” 

Only the little Kelveys moved away forgotten; there was 
nothing more for them to hear. 

Days passed, and as more children saw the doll’s house, the 
fame of it spread. It became the one subject, the rage. The 
one question was, “Have you seen Burnells’ doll’s house? Oh, 
ain’t it lovely!” “Haven’t you seen'it? Oh, I say!” 

Even the dinner hour was given up to talking about it. The 
little girls sat under the pines eating their thick mutton sand¬ 
wiches and big slabs of johnny cake spread with butter. While 
always, as near as they could get, sat the Kelveys, our Else 
holding on to Lil, listening too, while they chewed their jam 
sandwiches out of a newspaper soaked with large red 
blobs. . . . 

“Mother,” said Kezia, “can’t I ask the Kelveys just once?” 

“Certainly not, Kezia.” 
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“But why not?” 

“Run away, Kezia; you know quite well why not.” 

At last everybody had seen it except them. On that day the 
subject rather flagged. It was the dinner hour. The children 
stood together under the pine trees, and suddenly, as they 
looked at the Kelveys eating out of their paper, always by 
themselves, always listening, they wanted to be horrid to them. 
Emmie Cole started the whisper. 

“Lil Kelvey’s going to be a servant when she grows up.” 

“O-oh, how awful!” said Isabel Burnell, and she made eyes 
at Emmie. 

Emmie swallowed in a very meaning way and nodded to 
Isabel as she’d seen her mother do on those occasions. 

“It’s true—it’s true—it’s true,” she said. 

Then Lena Logan’s little eyes snapped. “Shall I ask her?” 
she whispered. 

“Bet you don’t,” said Jessie May. 

“Pooh, I’m not frightened,” said Lena. Suddenly she gave a 
little squeal and danced in front of the other girls. “Watch! 
Watch me! Watch me now!” said Lena. And sliding, gliding, 
dragging one foot, giggling behind her hand, Lena went over 
to the Kelveys. 

Lil looked up from her dinner. She wrapped the rest quickly 
away. Our Else stopped chewing. What was coming now? 

“Is it true you’re going to be a servant when you grow up, 
Lil Kcivey?” shrilled Lena. 

Dead silence. But instead of answering, Lil only gave her 
silly, shamefaced smile. She didn’t seem to mind the question 
at all. What a sell for Lena! The girls began to titter. 

Lena couldn’t stand that. She put her hands on her hips; she 
shot forward. “Yah, yer father’s in prison!” she hissed, spite¬ 
fully. 

This was such a marvellous thing to have said that the little 
girls rushed away in a body, deeply, deeply, excited, wild with 
joy. Some one found a long rope, and they began skipping. 
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And never did they skip so high, run in and out so fast, or do 
such daring things as on that morning. 

In the afternoon Pat called for the Burnell children with the 
buggy and they drove home. There were visitors. Isabel and 
Lottie, who liked visitors, went upstairs to change their pina¬ 
fores. But Kezia thieved out at the back. Nobody was about; 
she began to swing on the big white gates of the courtyard. 
Presently, looking along the road, she saw two little dots. They 
grew bigger, they were coming towards her. Now she could 
see that one was in front and one close behind. Now she could 
see that they were the Kelvcys. Kezia stopped swinging. She 
slipped off the gate as if she was going to run away. Then she 
hesitated. The Kelveys came nearer, and beside them walked 
their shadows, very long, stretching right across the road with 
their heads in the buttercups. Kezia clambered back on the 
gate; she had made up her mind; she swung out. 

“Hullo,” she said to the passing Kelveys. 

They were so astounded that they stopped. Lil gave her silly 
smile. Our Else stared. 

“You can come and see our doll’s house if you want to,” 
said Kezia, and she dragged one toe on the ground. But at that 
Lil turned red and shook her head quickly. 

“Why not?” asked Kezia. 

Lil gasped, then she said, “Your ma told our ma you wasn’t 
to speak to us.” 

“Oh, well,” said Kezia. She didn’t know what to reply. “It 
doesn’t matter. You can come and see our doll’s house all the 
same. Come on. Nobody’s looking.” 

But Lil shook her head still harder. 

“Don’t you want to?” asked Kezia. 

Suddenly there was a twitch, a tug at Lil’s skirt. She turned 
round. Our Else was looking at her with big, implorihg eyes; 
she was frowning; she wanted to go. For a moment Lil looked 
at our Else very doubtfully. But then our Else twitched her 
skirt again. She started forward. Kezia led the way. Like two 
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little stray cats they followed across the courtyard to where 
the doll’s house stood. 

“There it is,” said Kezia. 

There was a pause. Lil breathed loudly, almost snorted; our 
Else was still as a stone. 

“I’ll open it for you,” said Kezia kindly. She undid the hook 
and they looked inside. 

“There’s the drawing-room and the dining-room, and that’s 
the—” 

“Kezia!” 

Oh, what a start they gave! 

“Kezia!” 

It was Aunt Beryl’s voice. They turned round. At the back 
door stood Aunt Beryl, staring as if she couldn’t believe what 
she saw. 

“How dare you ask the little Kelveys into the courtyard?” 
said her cold, furious voice. “You know as well as I do, you’re 
not allowed to talk to them. Run away, children, run away 
at once. And don’t come back again,” said Aunt Beryl. And 
she stepped into the yard and shooed them out as if they were 
chickens. 

“Off you go immediately!” she called, cold and proud. 

They did not need telling twice. Burning with shame, 
shrinking together, Lil huddling along like her mother, our 
Else dazed, somehow they crossed the big courtyard and 
squeezed through the white gate. 

“Wicked, disobedient little girl!” said Aunt Beryl bitterly 
to Kezia, and she slammed the doll’s house to. 

The afternoon had been awful. A letter had come from 
Willie Brent, a terrifying, threatening letter, saying if she did 
not meet him that evening in Pulman’s Bush, he’d come to the 
front door and ask the reason why! But now that she had 
frightened those little rats of Kelveys and given Kezia a good 
scolding, her heart felt lighter. That ghastly pressure was gone. 
She went back to the house humming. 

When the Kelveys were well out of sight of Burnells’, they 
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sat down to rest on a big red drainpipe by the side of the road. 
Lil’s cheeks were still burning; she took off the hat with the 
quill and held it on her knee. Dreamily they looked over the 
hay paddocks, past the creek, to the group of wattles where 
Logan’s cows stood waiting to be milked. What were their 
thoughts? 

Presently our Else nudged up close to her sister. But now 
she had forgotten the cross lady. She put out a finger and 
stroked her sister’s quill; she smiled her rare smile. 

“I seen the little lamp,” she said, softly. 

Then both were silent once more. 
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W. W. JACOBS 

Q EATED at his ease in the warm tap-room of the Cauliflower, 
^ the stranger had been eating and drinking for some time, 
apparently unconscious of the presence of the withered ancient 
who, huddled up in that corner of the settle which was nearer 
to the fire, fidgeted restlessly with an empty mug and blew 
with pathetic insistence through a churchwarden pipe which 
had long been cold. The stranger finished his meal with a sigh 
of content and then, rising from his chair, crossed over to the 
settle and, placing his mug on the time-worn table before him, 
began to fill his pipe. 

The old man took a spill from the table and, holding it with 
trembling fingers to the blaze, gave him a light. The other 
thanked him, and then, leaning back in his corner of the settle, 
watched the smoke of his pipe through half-closed eyes, and 
assented drowsily to the old man’s remarks upon the weather. 

“Bad time o’ the year for going about,” said the latter, 
“though I s’pose if you can eat and drink as much as you want 
it don’t matter. I s’pose you mightn’t be a conjurer from 
London, sir?” 

The traveller shook his head. 

“I was ’oping you might be,” said the old man. 

The other manifested no curiosity. 

“If you ’ad been,” said the old man, with a sigh, “I should 
ha’ asked you to ha’ done something useful. Gin’rally speaking, 
conjurers do things that are no use to anyone; wot I should 
like to see a conjurer do would be to make this ’ere empty 

' From Odd Crafty by W. W. Jacobs, by permission of the publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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mug full o’ beer and this empty pipe full o’ shag tobacco. 
That’s wot I should ha’ made bold to ask you to do if you’d 
been one.” 

The traveller sighed, and, taking his short briar pipe from 
his mouth by the bowl, rapped three times upon the table with 
it. In a very short time a mug of ale and a paper cylinder of 
shag appeared on the table before the old man. 

“Wot put me in mind o’ your being a conjurer,” said the 
latter, filling his pipe after a satisfying draught from the mug, 
“is that you’re uncommon like one that come to Claybury 
some time back and give a performance in this very room 
where we’re now a-sitting. So far as looks go, you might be 
his brother.” 

The traveller said that he never had a brother. 

We didn’t know ’e was a conjurer at fust, said the old man. 
He ’ad come down for Wickham Fair and, being a day or two 
before’and, ’e was going to different villages round about to 
give performances. He came into the bar ’ere and ordered a 
mug o’ beer, and while ’e was a-drinking of it stood talking 
about the weather. Then ’e asked Bill Chambers to excuse ’im 
for taking the liberty, and, putting his ’and to Bill’s mug, took 
out a live frog. Bill was a very panikler man about wot ’e 
drunk, and I thought he’d ha’ had a fit. He went on at Smith, 
the landlord, something shocking, and at last, for the sake o’ 
peace and quietness. Smith gave ’im another pint to make up 
for it. 

“It must ha’ been asleep in the mug,” he ses. 

Bill said that ’e thought ’e knew who must ha’ been asleep, 
and was just going to take a drink, when the conjurer asked 
’im to excuse ’im agin. Bill put down the mug in a ’urry, and 
the conjurer put his ’and to the mug and took out a dead 
mouse. It would ha’ been a ’ard thing to say which .was the 
most upset, Bill Chambers or Smith, the landlord, and Bill, 
who was in a terrible state, asked why it was everything seemed 
to get into his mug. 
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“Fr’aps you’re fond o’ dumb animals, sir,” ses the conjurer. 
“Do you ’appen to notice your coat-pocket is all of a wriggle?” 

He put his ’and to Bill’s pocket and took out a little green 
snake; then ’e put his ’and to Bill’s trouser-pocket and took 
out a frog, while pore Bill’s eyes looked as if they was coming 
out o’ their sockets. 

“Keep still,” ses the conjurer; “there’s a lot more to come 
yet.” 

Bill Chambers gave a ’owl that was dreadful to listen to, 
and then ’e pushed the conjurer away and started undressing 
’imself as fast as he could move ’is fingers. I believe he’d ha’ 
taken off ’is shirt if it ’ad ’ad pockets in it, and then ’e stuck 
’is feet close together and ’e kept jumping into the air, and 
coming down on to ’is own clothes in his hobnailed boots. 

“He ain't fond o’ dumb animals, then,” ses the conjurer. 
Then he put his ’and on his ’art and bowed. 

“Gentlemen all,” he ses. “ ’Aving given you this specimen 
of wot I can do, I beg to give notice that with the landlord’s 
kind permission I shall give my celebrated conjuring enter¬ 
tainment in the tap-room this evening at seven o’clock; 
ad—mission, threepence each.” 

They didn’t understand ’im at fust, but at last they see wot 
’e meant, and alter explaining to Bill, who was still giving 
little jumps, they led ’im up into a comer and coaxed ’im into 
dressing ’imself agin. He wanted to fight the conjurer, but ’e 
was that tired ’e could scarcely stand, and by-and-by Smith, 
who ’ad said ’e wouldn’t ’ave anything to do with it, gave way 
and said he’d risk it. 

The tap-room was crowded that night, but we all ’ad to pay 
threepence each—coining money, I call it. Some o’ the things 
wot he done was very clever, but a’most from the fust start-off 
there was unpleasantness. When he asked somebody to lend 
’im a pocket’andkercher to turn into a white rabbit, Henery 
Walker rushed up and lent ’im ’is, but instead of a white 
rabbit it turned into a black one with two white spots on it, 
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and alter Henery Walker 'ad sat for some time puzzling over 
it 'e got up and went off 'ome without saying good-night to 
a soul. 

Then the conjurer borrowed Sam Jones' hat, and arter look¬ 
ing into it for some time 'e was that surprised and astonished 
that Sam Jones lost 'is temper and asked 'im whether he 'adn't 
seen a hat afore. 

“Not like this," ses the conjurer. And 'e pulled out a woman's 
dress and jacket and a pair o’ boots. Then 'e took out a pound 
or two o’ taters and some crusts o' bread and other things, 
and at last 'e gave it back to Sam Jones and shook 'is head at 
'im, and told 'im if he wasn’t very careful he’d spoil the shape 
of it. 

Then 'e asked somebody to lend 'im a watch, and, arter he 
'ad promised to take the greatest care of it, Dicky Weed, the 
tailor, lent 'im a gold watch wot 'ad been left 'im by 'is great- 
aunt when she died. Dicky Weed thought a great deal o’ that 
watch, and when the conjurer took a flat-iron and began to 
smash it up into little bits it took three men to hold 'im down 
in 'is seat. 

“This is the most difficult trick o’ the lot,” ses the conjurer, 
picking off a wheel wot 'ad stuck to the flat-iron. “Sometimes 
I can do it and sometimes I can’t. Last time I tried it it was a 
failure, and it cost me eighteenpence and a pint o’ beer afore 
the gentleman the watch ’ad belonged to was satisfied. I gave 
'im the bits, too.” 

“If you don’t give me back my watch safe and sound,” ses 
Dicky Weed, in a trembling voice, “it’ll cost you twenty 
pounds.” 

“ 'Ow much?” ses the conjurer, with a start. “Well, I wish 
you’d told me that afore you lent it to me. Eighteenpence is 
my price.” 

He stirred the broken bits up with 'is finger and shbok his 
'ead. 

“I’ve never tried one o’ these old-fashioned watches afore,” 
he ses. “ 'Owever, if I fail, gentlemen, it’ll be the fust and only 
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trick IVe failed in to-night. You can’t expect everything to 
turn out right, but if I do fail this time, gentlemen. I’ll try it 
agin if anybody else’ll lend me another watch.” 

Dicky Weed tried to speak but couldn’t, and ’e sat there, 
with ’is face pale, staring at the pieces of ’is watch on the 
conjurer’s table. Then the conjurer took a big pistol with a 
trumpet-shaped barrel out of ’is box, and alter putting in a 
charge o’ powder picked up the pieces o’ watch and rammed 
them in arter it. We could hear the broken bits grating agin 
the ramrod, and arter he ’ad loaded it ’e walked round and 
handed it to us to look at. 

“It’s all right,” he ses to Dicky Weed; “it’s going to be a 
success; I could tell in the loading.” 

He walked back to the other end of the room and held up 
the pistol. 

“I shall now fire this pistol,” ’e ses, “and in so doing mend 
the watch. The explosion of the powder makes the bits o’ glass 
join together agin; in flying through the air the wheels go 
round and round collecting all the other parts, and the watch 
as good as new and ticking away its ’ardest will be found in 
the coat-pocket of the gentleman I shoot at.” 

He pointed the pistol fust at one and then at another, as if 
’e couldn’t make up ’is mind, and none of ’em seemed to ’ave 
much liking for it. Peter Gubbins told ’im not to shoot at ’im 
because he ’ad a ’ole in his pocket, and Bill Chambers, when 
it pointed at ’im, up and told ’im to let somebody else ’ave a 
turn. The only one that didn’t flinch was Bob Pretty, the big¬ 
gest poacher and the greatest rascal in Claybury. He’d been 
making fun o’ the tricks all along, saying out loud that he’d 
seen ’em all afore—and done better. 

“Go on,” he ses; “I ain’t afraid of you; you can’t shoot 
straight.” 

The conjurer pointed the pistol at ’im. Then ’e pulled the 
trigger and the pistol went off bang, and the same moment o’ 
time Bob Pretty jumped up with a ’orrible scream, and holding 
his ’ands over ’is eyes danced about as though he’d gone mad. 
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Everybody started up at once and got round ’im, and asked 
’im wot was the matter; but Bob didn’t answer ’em. He kept 
on making a dreadful noise, and at last ’e broke out of the room 
and holding ’is ’andkercher to ’is face, ran off ’ome as ^ard as 
he could run. 

“You’ve done it now, mate,” ses Bill Chambers to the con¬ 
jurer. “I thought you wouldn’t be satisfied till you’d done 
some ’arm. You’ve been and blinded pore Bob Pretty.” 

“Nonsense,” ses the conjurer. “He’s frightened, that’s all.” 

“Frightened!” ses Peter Gubbins. “Why, you fired Dicky 
Weed’s watch straight into ’is face.” 

“Rubbish,” ses the conjurer; “it dropped into ’is pocket, and 
he’ll find it there when ’e comes to ’is senses.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Bob Pretty ’as gone off with 
my watch in ’is pocket?” screams Dicky Weed. 

“I do,” ses the other. 

“You’d better get ’old of Bob afore ’e finds it out, Dicky,” 
ses Bill Chambers. 

Dicky Weed didn’t answer ’im; he was already running 
along to Bob Pretty’s as fast as ’is legs would take ’im, with 
most of us follering behind to see wot ’appened. 

The door was fastened when we got to it, but Dicky Weed 
banged away at it as ’ard as he could bang, and at last the 
bedroom winder went up and Mrs. Pretty stuck her ’ead out. 

“H’r/?.'” she ses, in a whisper. “Go away.” 

“I want to see Bob,” ses Dicky Weed. 

“You can’t see ’im,” ses Mrs. Pretty. “I’m getting ’im to bed. 
He’s been shot, pore dear. Can’t you ’ear ’im groaning?” 

We ’adn’t up to then, but a’most direckly arter she ’ad spoke 
you could ha’ heard Bob’s groans a mile away. Dreadful, they 
was. 

“There, there, pore dear,” ses Mrs. Pretty. 

“Shall I come in and ’elp you get ’im to bed?” ses Dicky 
Weed, ’arf crying. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Weed,” ses Mrs. Pretty. “It’s very kind 
of you to offer, but ’e wouldn’t like any hands but mine to 
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touch ’im. I’ll send in and let you know ’ow he is fust thing 
in the morning.” 

“Try and get ’old of the coat, Dicky,” ses Bill Chambers, 
in a whisper. “Offer to mend it for ’im. It’s sure to want it.” 

“Well, I’m sorry I can’t be no ’elp to you,” ses Dicky Weed, 
“but I noticed a rent in Bob’s coat and, as ’e’s likely to be 
laid up a bit, it ud be a good opportunity for me to mend it for 
’im. I won’t charge ’im nothing. If you drop it down I’ll do 
it now.” 

“Thankee,” ses Mrs. Pretty; “if you just wait a moment I’ll 
clear the pockets out and drop it down to you.” 

She turned back into the bedroom, and Dicky Weed ground 
’is teeth together and told Bill Chambers that the next time he 
took ’is advice he’d remember it. He stood there trembling all 
over with temper, and when Mrs. Pretty came to the winder 
agin and dropped the coat on his ’ead and said that Bob felt 
his kindness very much, and he ’oped Dicky ud make a good 
job of it, because it was ’is fav-rite coat he couldn’t speak. He 
stood there shaking all over till Mrs. Pretty ’ad shut the winder 
down agin, and then ’e turned to the conjurer, as ’ad come up 
with the rest of us, and asked ’im wot he was going to do about 
it now. 

“I tell you he’s got the watch,” ses the conjurer, pointing 
up at the winder. “It went into ’is pocket. I saw it go. He was 
no more shot than you were. If ’e was, why doesn’t he send 
for the doctor?” 

“I can’t ’elp that,” ses Dicky Weed. “I want my watch or 
else twenty pounds.” 

“We’ll talk it over in a day or two,” ses the conjurer. “I’m 
giving my celebrated entertainment at Wickham Fair on Mon¬ 
day, but I’ll come back ’ere to the Cauliflower the Saturday 
before and give another entertainment, and then we’ll see wot’s 
to be done. I can’t run away, because in any case I can’t afford 
to miss the fair.” 

Dicky Weed gave way at last and went off ’ome to bed and 
told ’is wife about it, and listening to ’er advice he got up at 
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six o’clock in the morning and went round to see ’ow Bob 
Pretty was. 

Mrs. Pretty was up when ’e got there, and alter calling up 
the stairs to Bob told Dicky Weed to go upstairs. Bob Pretty 
was sitting up in bed with ’is face covered in bandages, and he 
seemed quite pleased to see ’im. 

“It ain’t everybody that ud get up at six o’clock to see ’ow 
I’m getting on,” he ses. “You’ve got a feeling ’art, Dicky.” 

Dicky Weed coughed and looked round, wondering whether 
the watch was in the room, and, if so, where it was hidden. 

“Now I’m ’ere I may as well tidy up the room for you a 
bit,” he ses, getting up. “I don’t like sitting idle.” 

“Thankee, mate,” ses Bob; and ’e lay still and watched Dicky 
Weed out of the comer of the eye that wasn’t covered with 
the bandages. 

I don’t suppose that room ’ad ever been tidied up so thor¬ 
oughly since the Prettys ’ad lived there, but Dicky Weed 
couldn’t see anything o’ the watch, and wot made ’im more 
angry than anything else was Mrs. Pretty setting down in a 
chair with ’er ’ands folded in her lap and pointing out places 
that he ’adn’t done. 

“You leave ’im alone,” ses Bob. “//e knows wot ’e’j arter. 
Wot did you do with those little bits o’ watch you found when 
you was bandaging me up, missis?” 

“Don’t ask me,” ses Mrs. Pretty. “I was in such a state I don’t 
know wot I was doing ’ardly.” 

“Well, they must be about somewhere,” ses Bob. “You ’ave 
a look for ’em, Dicky, and if you find ’em, keep ’em. They 
belong to you.” 

Dicky Weed tried to be civil and thank ’im, and then he 
went off ’ome and talked it over with ’is wife agin. People 
couldn’t make up their minds whether Bob Pretty ’ad found 
the watch in ’is pocket and was shamming, or whether ’e was 
really shot, but they was all quite certain that, whichever way 
it was, Dicky Weed would never see ’is watch agin. 

On the Saturday evening this ’ere Cauliflower public-’ouse 
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was crowded, everybody being anxious to see the watch trick 
done over agin. We had ’eard that it ’ad been done all right 
at Cudford and Monksham; but Bob Pretty said as ’ow he’d 
believe it when ’e saw it, and not afore. 

He was one o’ the fust to turn up that night, because ’e said 
’e wanted to know wot the conjurer was going to pay him for 
all ’is pain and suffering and having things said about ’is char¬ 
acter. He came in leaning on a stick, with ’is face still bandaged, 
and sat right up close to the conjurer’s table, and watched him 
as ’ard as he could as ’e went through ’is tricks. 

“And now,” ses the conjurer, at last, “I come to my cele¬ 
brated watch trick. Some of you as wos ’ere last Tuesday 
when I did it will remember that the man I fired the pistol at 
pretended that ’e’d been shot and run off ’ome with it in ’is 
pocket.” 

“You’re a liar!” ses Bob Pretty, standing up. 

“Very good,” ses the conjurer; “you take that bandage off 
and show us all where you’re hurt.” 

“I shall do nothing o’ the kind,” ses Bob. “I don’t take my 
orders from you.” 

“Take the bandage off,” ses the conjurer, “and if there’s any 
shot marks I’ll give you a couple o’ sovereigns.” 

“I’m afraid of the air getting to it,” ses Bob Pretty. 

“You don’t want to be afraid o’ that. Bob,” ses John Biggs, 
the blacksmith, coming up behind and putting ’is great arms 
round ’im. “Take off that rag, somebody; I’ve got hold of ’im.” 

Bob Pretty started to struggle at fust, but then, seeing it was 
no good, kept quite quiet while they took off the bandages. 

''There! look at ’im,” ses the conjurer, pointing. “Not a 
mark on ’is face, not one.” 

"WotP'^ ses Bob Pretty. “Do you mean to say there’s no 
marks? ” 

“I do,” ses the conjurer. 

“Thank goodness,” ses Bob Pretty, clasping his ’ands. “Thank 
goodness! I was afraid I was disfigured for life. Lend me a bit 
o’ looking-glass, somebody. I can ’ardly believe it.” 
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“You stole Dicky Weed’s watch,” ses John Biggs. “I ’ad my 
suspicions of you all along. You’re a thief, Bob Pretty. That’s 
wot you are.” 

“Prove it,” ses Bob Pretty. “You ’card wot the conjurer said 
the other night, that the last time he tried ’e failed, and ’ad to 
give eighteenpence to the man wot the watch ’ad belonged 
to.” 

“Thar was by way of a joke like,” ses the conjurer to John 
Biggs. “I can always do it. I’m going to do it now. Will some¬ 
body ’ave the kindness to lend me a watch?” 

He looked all round the room, but nobody offered—except 
other men’s watches, wot wouldn’t lend ’em. 

“Come, come,” he ses; “ain’t none of you got any trust in 
me? It’ll be as safe as if it was in your pocket. I want to prove 
to you that this man is a thief.” 

He asked ’em agin, and at last John Biggs took out ’is silver 
watch and offered it to ’im on the understanding that ’e was 
on no account to fire it into Bob Pretty’s pocket. 

“Not likely,” ses the conjurer. “Now, everybody take a good 
look at this watch, so as to make sure there’s no deceiving.” 

He ’anded it round, and alter everybody ’ad taken a look at 
it ’e took it up to the table and laid it down. 

“Let me ’ave a look at it,” ses Bob Pretty, going up to the 
table. “I’m not going to ’ave my good name took away for 
nothing if I can ’elp it.” 

He took it up and looked at it, and arter ’olding it to ’is ear 
put it down agin. 

“Is that the flat-iron it’s going to be smashed with?” he ses. 

“It is,” ses the conjurer, looking at ’im nasty like; “p’r’aps 
you’d like to examine it.” 

Bob Pretty took it and looked at it, 

“Yes, mates,” he ses, “it’s a ordinary flat-iron. You couldn’t 
’ave anything better for smashing a watch with.” 

He ’eld it up in the air and, afore anybody could move, 
brought it down bang on the face o’ the watch. The conjurer 
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sprang at ’im and caught at ’is arm, but it was too late, and in 
a terrible state o’ mind ’e turned round to John Biggs. 

“He’s smashed your watch,” he ses; “he’s smashed your 
watch.” 

“Well,” ses John Biggs, “it ’ad got to be smashed, ’adn’t it?” 

“Yes, but not by ’im,” ses the conjurer, dancing about. “I 
wash my ’ands of it now.” 

“Look ’ere,” ses John Biggs; “don’t you talk to me about 
washing your ’ands of it. You finish your trick and give me 
my watch back agin same as it was afore.” 

“Not now he’s been interfering with it,” ses the conjurer. 
“He’d better do the trick now as he’s so clever.” 

“I’d sooner ’ave you do it,” ses John Biggs. “Wot did you 
let ’im interfere for?” 

“’Ow was I to know wot ’e was going to do?” ses the 
conjurer. “You must settle it between you now. I’ll ’ave noth¬ 
ing more to do with it.” 

“All right, John Biggs,” ses Bob Pretty; “if ’e won’t do it, 
I will. If it can be done, I don’t s’pose it matters who does it. 
I don’t think anybody could smash up a watch better than 
that,” 

John Biggs looked at it, and then ’e asked the conjurer once 
more to do the trick, but ’e wouldn’t. 

“It can’t be done now,” he ses; “and I warn you that if that 
pistol is fired I won’t be responsible for what’ll ’appen.” 

“George Kettle shall load the pistol and fire it if ’e won’t,” 
ses Bob Pretty. “ ’Aving been in the Militia, there couldn’t be 
a better man for the job.” 

George Kettle walked up to the table as red as fire at being 
praised like that afore people and started loading the pistol. 
He seemed to be more awkward about it than the conjurer ’ad 
been the last time, and he ’ad to roll the watch-cases up with 
the flat-iron afore ’e could get ’em in. But ’e loaded it at last 
and stood waiting. 

“Don’t shoot at me, George Kettle,” ses Bob. “I’ve been 
called a thief once, and I don’t want to be agin.” 
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‘‘Put that pistol down, you fool, afore you do mischief,” ses 
the conjurer. 

“Who shall I shoot at?” ses George Kettle, raising the pistol. 

“Better fire at the conjurer, I think,” ses Bob Pretty; “and 
if things ’appen as he says they will ’appen, the watch ought 
to be found in ’is coat-pocket.” 

“Where is he?” ses George, looking round. 

Bill Chambers laid ’old of ’im just as he was going through 
the door to fetch the landlord, and the scream ’e gave as ’e 
came back and George Kettle pointed the pistol at ’im was 
awful. 

“Don’t be silly,” ses George. “Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

“It’s no worse for you than it was for me,” ses Bob. 

“Put it down,” screams the conjurer; “put it down. You’ll 
kill ’arf the men in the room if it goes off.” 

“Be careful where you aim, George,” ses Sam Jones. 
“P’r’aps he’d better ’ave a chair all by hisself in the middle of 
the room.” 

It was all very well for Sam Jones to talk, but the conjurer 
wouldn’t sit on a chair by ’imself. ’E wouldn’t sit on it at all. 
’E seemed to be all legs and arms, and the way ’e struggled 
it took four or five men to ’old ’im. 

“Why don’t you keep still?” ses John Biggs. “George Ket¬ 
tle’ll shoot it in your pocket all right. He’s the best shot in 
Qaybury.” 

“Help! Murder!” says the conjurer, struggling. “He’ll kill 
me. Nobody can do the trick but me.” 

“But you say you won’t do it,” ses John Biggs. 

“Not now,” ses the conjurer; “I can’t.” 

“Well, I’m not going to ’ave my watch lost through want 
of trying,” ses John Biggs. “Tie ’im to the chair, mates.” 

“All right, then,” ses the conjurer, very pale. “Don’t tie me; 
I’ll sit still all right if you like, but you’d better bring the chair 
outside in case of accidents. Bring it in the front.” 

George Kettle said it was all nonsense, but the conjurer said 
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the trick was always better done in the open air, and at last 
they gave way and took 'im and the chair outside. 

“Now,” ses the conjurer, as ’e sat down, “all of you go and 
stand near the man wot’s going to shoot. When I say ‘Three,’ 
fire. Why! there’s the watch on the ground there!” 

He pointed with ’is finger, and as they all looked down he 
jumped up out o’ that chair and set off on the road to Wick¬ 
ham as ’ard as ’e could run. It was so sudden that nobody 
knew wot ’ad ’appened for a moment, and then George Kettle, 
wot ’ad been looking with the rest, turned round and pulled 
the trigger. 

There was a bang that pretty nigh deafened us, and the back 
o’ the chair was blown nearly out. By the time we’d got our 
senses agin the conjurer was a’most out o’ sight, and Bob 
Pretty was explaining to John Biggs wot a good job it was ’is 
watch ’adn’t been a gold one. 

“That’s wot comes o’ trusting a foreigner afore a man wot 
you’ve known all your life,” he ses, shaking his ’ead, “I ’ope 
the next man wot tries to take my good name away won’t get 
off so easy. I felt all along the trick couldn’t be done; it stands 
to reason it couldn’t. I done my best, too.” 



The Coup de Grace^ 


AMBROSE BIERCE 

T he fighting had been hard and continuous; that was at- 
tested by all the senses. The very taste of battle was in 
the air. All was now over; it remained only to succor the 
wounded and bury the dead—to “tidy up a bit,” as the humorist 
of the burial squad put it. A good deal of “tidying up” was 
required. As far as one could see through the forests, among 
the splintered trees, lay wrecks of men and horses. Among 
them moved the stretcher-bearers, gathering and carrying 
away the few who showed signs of life. Most of the wounded 
had died of neglect while the right to minister to their wants 
was in dispute. It is an army regulation that the wounded must 
wait; the best way to care for them is to win the battle. It 
must be confessed that victory is a distinct advantage to a 
man requiring attention, but many do not live to avail them¬ 
selves of it. 

The dead were collected in groups of a dozen or a score 
and laid side by side in rows while the trenches were dug to 
receive them. Some, found at too great a distance from these 
rallying points, were buried where rhey lay. There was little 
attempt at identification, though in most cases, the burial 
parties being detailed to glean the same ground which they 
had assisted to reap, the names of the victorious dead were 
known and listed. The enemy’s fallen had to be content with 
counting. But of that they got enough: many of them were 
counted several times, and the total, as given afterward in the 
official report of the victorious commander, denoted i*ather a 
hope than a result. 

‘ From In the Midst of Ufcy by Ambrose Bierce, by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, Albert and Charles Boni, Inc. 
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At some little distance from the spot where one of the burial 
parties had established its “bivouac of the dead,” a man in the 
uniform of a Federal officer stood leaning against a tree. From 
his feet upward to his neck his attitude was that of weariness 
reposing; but he turned his head uneasily from side to side; 
his mind was apparently not at rest. He was perhaps uncertain 
in which direction to go; he was not likely to remain long 
where he was, for already the level rays of the setting sun 
straggled redly through the open spaces of the wood and the 
weary soldiers were quitting their task for the day. He would 
hardly make a night of it alone there among the dead. Nine 
men in ten whom you meet after a battle inquire the way to 
some fraction of the army—as if any one could know. Doubt¬ 
less this officer was lost. After resting himself a moment he 
would presumably follow one of the retiring burial squads. 

When all were gone he walked straight away into the forest 
toward the red west, its light staining his face like blood. The 
air of confidence with which he now strode along showed that 
he was on familiar ground; he had recovered his bearings. The 
dead on his right and on his left were unregarded as he passed. 
An occasional low moan from some sorely-stricken wretch 
whom the relief-parties had not reached, and who would have 
to pass a comfortless night beneath the stars with his thirst to 
keep him company, was equally unheeded. What, indeed, 
could the officer have done, being no surgeon and having no 
water? 

At the head of a shallow ravine, a mere depression of the 
ground, lay a small group of bodies. He saw, and swerving 
suddenly from his course walked rapidly toward them. Scan¬ 
ning each one sharply as he passed, he stopped at last above 
one which lay at a slight remove from the others, near a clump 
of small trees. He looked at it narrowly. It seemed to stir. He 
stooped and laid his hand upon its face. It screamed. 


The officer was Captain Downing Madwell, of a Massachu- 
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setts regiment of infantry, a daring and intelligent soldier, an 
honorable man. 

In the regiment were two brothers named Halcrow—Caffal 
and Creede Halcrow. Caffal Halcrow was a sergeant in Cap¬ 
tain Madwell’s company, and these two men, the sergeant and 
the captain, were devoted friends. In so far as disparity of 
rank, difference in duties and considerations of military dis¬ 
cipline would permit they were commonly together. They 
had, indeed, grown up together from childhood. A habit of 
the heart is not easily broken off. Caffal Halcrow had nothing 
military in his taste nor disposition, but the thought of separa¬ 
tion from his friend was disagreeable; he enlisted in the com¬ 
pany in which Madwell was second-lieutenant. Each had taken 
two steps upward in rank, but between the highest non¬ 
commissioned and the lowest commissioned officer the gulf is 
deep and wide and the old relation was maintained with diffi¬ 
culty and a difference. 

Creede Halcrow, the brother of Caffal, was the major of the 
regiment—a cynical, saturnine man, between whom and Cap¬ 
tain Madwell there was a natural antipathy which circum¬ 
stances had nourished and strengthened to an active animosity. 
But for the restraining influence of their mutual relation to 
Caffal these two patriots would doubtless have endeavored to 
deprive their country of each other’s services. 

At the opening of the battle that morning the regiment was 
performing outpost duty a mile away from the main army. It 
was attacked and nearly surrounded in the forest, but stub¬ 
bornly held its ground. During a lull in the fighting. Major 
Halcrow came to Captain Madwell. The two exchanged formal 
salutes, and the major said: “Captain, the colonel directs that 
you push your company to the head of this ravine and hold 
your place there until recalled. I need hardly apprise‘you of 
the dangerous character of the movement, but if you wish, 
you can, I suppose, turn over the command to your first- 
lieutenant. I was not, however, directed to authorize the sub- 
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stitution; it is merely a suggestion of my own, unofficially 
made.” 

To this deadly insult Captain Madwell coolly replied: “Sir, 
I invite you to accompany the movement. A mounted officer 
would be a conspicuous mark, and I have long held the opinion 
that it would be better if you were dead.” 

The art of repartee was cultivated in military circles as early 
as 1862. 

A half-hour later Captain Madwell’s company was driven 
from its position at the head of the ravine, with a loss of one- 
third its number. Among the fallen was Sergeant Halcrow. 
The regiment was soon afterward forced back to the main 
line, and at the close of the battle was miles away. The captain 
was now standing at the side of his subordinate and friend. 

Sergeant Halcrow was mortally hurt. His clothing was 
deranged; it seemed to have been violently torn apart, expos¬ 
ing the abdomen. Some of the buttons of his jacket had been 
pulled off and lay on the ground beside him and fragments of 
his other garments were strewn about. His leather belt was 
parted and had apparently been dragged from beneath him as 
he lay. There had been no great effusion of blood. The only 
visible wound was a wide, ragged opening in the abdomen. 
It was defiled with earth and dead leaves. Protruding from 
it was a loop of small intestine. In all his experience Captain 
Madwell had not seen a wound like this. He could neither con¬ 
jecture how it was made nor explain the attendant circum¬ 
stances—the strangely tom clothing, the parted belt, the 
besmirching of the white skin. He knelt and made a closer ex¬ 
amination. When he rose to his feet, he turned his eyes in 
different directions as if looking for an enemy. Fifty yards 
away, on the crest of a low, thinly wooded hill, he saw sev¬ 
eral dark objects moving about among the fallen men—a herd 
of swine. One stood with its back to him, its shoulders sharply 
elevated. Its forefeet were upon a human body, its head was 
depressed and invisible. The bristly ridge of its chine showed 
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black against the red west. Captain Madwell drew away his 
eyes and fixed them again upon the thing which had been his 
friend. 

The man who had suffered these monstrous mutilations was 
alive. At intervals he moved his limbs; he moaned at every 
breath. He stared blankly into the face of his friend and if 
touched screamed. In his giant agony he had torn up the 
ground on which he lay; his clenched hands were full of 
leaves and twigs and earth. Articulate speech was beyond his 
power; it was impossible to know if he were sensible to any¬ 
thing but pain. The expression of his face was an appeal; his 
eyes were full of prayer. For what? 

There was no misreading that look; the captain had too fre¬ 
quently seen it in eyes of those whose lips had still the power 
to formulate it by an entreaty for death. Consciously or un¬ 
consciously, this writhing fragment of humanity, this type and 
example of acute sensation, this handiwork of man and beast, 
this humble, unheroic Prometheus, was imploring everything, 
all, the whole non-ego, for the boon of oblivion. To the earth 
and the sky alike, to the trees, to the man, to whatever took 
form in sense or consciousness, this incarnate suffering ad¬ 
dressed that silent plea. 

For what, indeed? For that which we accord to even the 
meanest creature without sense to demand it, denying it only 
to the wretched of our own race; for the blessed release, the 
rite of uttermost compassion, the coup de grdee. 

Captain Madwell spoke the name of his friend. He repeated 
it over and over without effect until emotion choked his utter¬ 
ance. His tears plashed upon the livid face beneath his own 
and blinded himself. He saw nothing but a blurred and moving 
object, but the moans were more distinct than ever, inter¬ 
rupted at briefer intervals by sharper shrieks. He turned away, 
struck his hand upon his forehead, and strode from the spot. 
The swine, catching sight of him, threw up their crimson 
muzzles, regarding him suspiciously a second, and then with a 
gruff, concerted grunt, raced away out of sight. A horse, its 
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foreleg splintered by a cannon-shot, lifted its head sidewise 
from the ground and neighed piteously. Madwell stepped for¬ 
ward, drew his revolver and shot the poor beast between the 
eyes, narrowly observing its death-struggle, which, contrary to 
his expectation, was violent and long; but at last it lay still. 
The tense muscles of its lips, which had uncovered the teeth 
in a horrible grin, relaxed; the sharp, clean-cut profile took 
on a look of profound peace and rest. 

Along the distant, thinly wooded crest to the westward the 
fringe of sunset fire had now nearly burned itself out. The 
light upon the trunks of the trees had faded to a tender gray; 
shadows were in their tops, like great dark birds aperch. Night 
was coming and there were miles of haunted forest between 
Captain Madwell and camp. Yet he stood there at the side of 
the dead animal, apparently lost to all sense of his surroundings. 
His eyes were bent upon the earth at his feet; his left hand 
hung loosely at his side, his right still held the pistol. Pres¬ 
ently he lifted his face, turned it toward his dying friend and 
walked rapidly back to his side. He knelt upon one knee, 
cocked the weapon, placed the muzzle against the man’s fore¬ 
head, and turning away his eyes pulled the trigger. There was 
no report. He had used his last cartridge for the horse. 

The sufferer moaned and his lips moved convulsively. The 
froth than ran from them had a tinge of blood. 

Captain Madwell rose to his feet and drew his sword from 
the scabbard. He passed the fingers of his left hand along the 
edge from hilt to point. He held it out straight before him, 
as if to test his nerves. There was no visible tremor of the 
blade; the ray of bleak skylight that it reflected was steady 
and true. He stooped and with his left hand tore away the 
dying man’s shirt, rose and placed the point of the sword 
just over the heart. This time he did not withdraw his eyes. 
Grasping the hilt with both hands, he thrust downward with 
all his strength and weight. The blade sank into the man’s 
body—through his body into the earth; Captain Madwell came 
near falling forward upon his work. The dying man drew up 
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his knees and at the same time threw his right arm across his 
breast and grasped the steel so tightly that the knuckles of the 
hand visibly whitened. By a violent but vain effort to withdraw 
the blade the wound was enlarged; a rill of blood escaped, run¬ 
ning sinuously down into the deranged clothing. At that mo¬ 
ment three men stepped silently forward from behind the 
clump of young trees which had concealed their approach. 
Two were hospital attendants and carried a stretcher. 

The third was Major Creede Halcrow. 



Dusk^ 


SAKI 

ORMAN Gortsby sat on a bench in the Park, with his back 
to a strip of bush-planted sward, fenced by the park 
railings, and the Row fronting him across a wide stretch of 
carriage drive. Hyde Park Corner, with its rattle and hoot of 
traffic, lay immediately to his right. It was some thirty minutes 
past six on an early March evening, and dusk had fallen heavily 
over the scene, dusk mitigated by some faint moonlight and 
many street lamps. There was a wide emptiness over road and 
sidewalk, and yet there were many unconsidered figures mov¬ 
ing silently through the half-light or dotted unobtrusively on 
bench and chair, scarcely to be distinguished from the shad¬ 
owed gloom in which they sat. 

The scene pleased Gortsby and harmonized with his present 
mood. Dusk, to his mind, was the hour of the defeated Men 
and women, who had fought and lost, who hid their fallen 
fortunes and dead hopes as far as possible from the scrutiny of 
the curious, came forth in this hour of gloaming, when their 
shabby clothes and bowed shoulders and unhappy eyes might 
pass unnoticed, or, at any rate, unrecognized. 

A king that is conquered must sec strange looks, 

So bitter a thing is the heart of man. 

The wanderers in the dusk did not choose to have strange 
looks fasten on them, therefore they came out in this bat- 
fashion, taking their pleasure sadly in a pleasure-ground that 
had emptied of its rightful occupants. Beyond the sheltering 
screen of bushes and palings came a realm of brilliant lights 

'From The Short Stories of Sak.i (H. H. Munro). Copyright, 1930, by The 
Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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and noisy, rushing traffic. A blazing, many-tiered stretch of 
windows shone through the dusk and almost dispersed it, mark¬ 
ing the haunts of those other people, who held their own in 
life’s struggle, or at any rate had not had to admit failure. So 
Gortsby’s imagination pictured things as he sat on his bench 
in the almost deserted walk. He was in the mood to count 
himself among the defeated. Money troubles did not press on 
him; had he so wished he could have strolled into the thor¬ 
oughfares of light and noise, and taken his place among the 
jostling ranks of those who enjoyed prosperity or struggled 
for it. He had failed in a more subtle ambition, and for the 
moment he was heart sore and disillusionized, and not disin¬ 
clined to take a certain cynical pleasure in observing and label¬ 
ing his fellow wanderers as they went their ways in the dark 
stretches between the lamp-lights. 

On the bench by his side sat an elderly gentleman with a 
drooping air of defiance that was probably the remaining 
vestige of self-respect in an individual who had ceased to defy 
successfully anybody or anything. His clothes could scarcely 
be called shabby, at least they passed muster in the half-light, 
but one’s imagination could not have pictured the wearer em¬ 
barking on the purchase of a half-crown box of chocolates or 
laying out ninepence on a carnation buttonhole. He belonged 
unmistakably to that forlorn orchestra to whose piping no one 
dances; he was one of the world’s lamenters who induces no 
responsive weeping. As he rose to go Gortsby imagined him 
returning to a home circle where he was snubbed and of no 
account, or to some bleak lodging where his ability to pay a 
weekly bill was the beginning and end of the interest he in¬ 
spired. His retreating figure vanished slowly into the shadows, 
and his place on the bench was taken almost immediately by a 
young man, fairly well dressed but scarcely more cheerful of 
mien than his predecessor. As if to emphasize the fact that the 
world went badly with him the new-comer unburdened him¬ 
self of an angry and very audible expletive as he flung himself 
into the seat. 
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“You don’t seem in a very good temper,” said Gortsby, 
judging that he was expected to take due notice of the demon¬ 
stration. 

The young man turned to him with a look of disarming 
frankness which put him instantly on his guard. 

“You wouldn’t be in a good temper if you were in the fix 
I’m in,” he said; “I’ve done the silliest thing I’ve ever done in 
my life.” 

“Yes?” said Gortsby dispassionately. 

“Came up this afternoon, meaning to stay at the Patagonian 
Hotel in Berkshire Square,” continued the young man; “when 
I got there I found it had been pulled down some weeks ago 
and a cinema theatre run up on the site. The taxi driver rec¬ 
ommended me another hotel some way off and I went there. 
I just sent a letter to my people, giving them the address, and 
then I went out to buy some soap—I’d forgotten to pack any 
and I hate using hotel soap. Then I strolled about a bit, had a 
drink at a bar and looked at the shops, and when I came to 
turn my steps back to the hotel I suddenly realized that I 
didn’t remember its name or even what street it was in. There’s 
a nice predicament for a fellow who hasn’t any friends or con¬ 
nections in London! Of course I can wire to my people for 
the address, but they won’t have got my letter till tomorrow; 
meantime I’m without any money, came out with about a 
shilling on me, which went in buying the soap and getting the 
drink, and here I am, wandering about with twopence in my 
pocket and nowhere to go for the night.” 

There was an eloquent pause after the story had been told. 
“I suppose you think I’ve spun you rather an impossible yam,” 
said the young man presently, with a suggestion of resentment 
in his voice. 

“Not at all impossible,” said Gortsby judicially; “I remem¬ 
ber doing exactly the same thing once in a foreign capital, and 
on that occasion there were two of us, which made it more 
remarkable. Luckily we remembered that the hotel was on a 
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sort of canal, and when we struck the canal we were able to 
find our way back to the hotel.” 

The youth brightened at the reminiscence. “In a foreign 
city I wouldn’t mind so much,” he said; “one could go to one’s 
Consul and get the requisite help from him. Here in one’s own 
land one is far more derelict if one gets into a fix. Unless I 
can find some decent chap to swallow my story and lend me 
some money I seem likely to spend the night on the Embank¬ 
ment. I’m glad, anyhow, that you don’t think the story out¬ 
rageously improbable.” 

He threw a good deal of warmth into the last remark, as 
though perhaps to indicate his hope that Gortsby would not 
fall far short of the requisite decency. 

“Of course,” said Gortsby slowly, “the weak point of your 
story is that you can’t produce the soap.” 

The young man sat forward hurriedly, felt rapidly in the 
pockets of his overcoat, and then jumped to his feet. 

“I must have lost it,” he muttered angrily. 

“To lose an hotel and a cake on one afternoon suggests wilful 
carelessness,” said Gortsby, but the young man scarcely waited 
to hear the end of the remark. He flitted away down the path, 
his head held high, with an air of somewhat jaded jauntiness. 

“It was a pity,” mused Gortsby; “the going out to get one’s 
own soap was the one convincing touch in the whole story, 
and yet it was just that little detail that brought him to grief. 
If he had had the brilliant forethought to provide himself with 
a cake of soap, wrapped and sealed with all the solicitude of 
the chemist’s counter, he would have been a genius in his par¬ 
ticular line. In his particular line genius certainly consists of 
an infinite capacity for taking precautions.” 

With that reflection Gortsby rose to go; as he did so an 
exclamation of concern escaped him. Lying on the ground by 
the side of the bench was a small oval packet, wrapped and 
sealed with the solicitude of a chemist’s counter. It could be 
nothing else but a cake of soap, and it had evidently fallen 
out of the youth’s overcoat pocket when he flung himself 
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down on the seat. In another moment Gortsby was scudding 
along the dusk-shrouded path in anxious quest for a youthful 
figure in a light overcoat. He had nearly given up the search 
when he caught sight of the object of his pursuit standing 
irresolutely on the border of the carriage drive, evidently 
uncertain whether to strike across the Park or make for the 
bustling pavements of Knightsbridge. He turned round sharply 
with an air of defensive hostility when he found Gortsby hail¬ 
ing him. 

“The important witness to the genuineness of your story has 
turned up,” said Gortsby, holding out the cake of soap; “it 
must have slid out of your overcoat pocket when you sat down 
on the seat. I saw it on the ground after you left. You must 
excuse my disbelief, but appearances were really rather against 
you, and now, as I appealed to the testimony of the soap I 
think I ought to abide by its verdict. If the loan of a sovereign 
is any good to you —” 

The young man hastily removed all doubt on the subject by 
pocketing the coin. 

“Here is my card with my address,” continued Gortsby; 
“any day this week will do for returning the money, and here 
is the soap—don’t lose it again; it’s been a good friend to you.” 

“Lucky thing your finding it,” said the youth, and then, 
with a catch in his voice, he blurted out a word or two of 
thanks and fled headlong in the direction of Knightsbridge. 

“Poor boy, he as nearly as possible broke down,” said 
Gortsby to himself. “I don’t wonder either; the relief from his 
quandary must have been acute. It’s a lesson to me not to be 
too clever in judging by circumstances.” 

As Gortsby retraced his steps past the seat where the little 
drama had taken place he saw an elderly gentleman poking 
and peering beneath it and on all sides of it, and recognized his 
earlier fellow occupant. 

“Have you lost anything, sir.^” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, a cake of soap.” 



Blue Murder^ 


WILBUR DANIFX STEELE 

A T Mill Crossing it was already past sunset. The rays, redder 
for what autumn leaves were left, still laid fire along the 
woods crowning the stony slopes of Jim Bluedge’s pastures; 
but then the line of the dusk began and from that level it filled 
the valley, washing with transparent blue the buildings scat¬ 
tered about the bridge, Jim’s house and horse sheds and hay 
bams, Frank’s store, and Camden’s blacksmith shop. 

The mill had been gone fifty years, but the falls which had 
turned its wheel still poured in the bottom of the valley, and 
when the wind came from the Footstool way their mist wet 
the smithy, built of the old stone on the old foundations, and 
their pouring drowned the clink of Camden’s hammer. 

Just now they couldn’t drown Camden’s hammer, for he 
wasn’t in the smithy; he was at his brother’s farm. Standing 
inside the smaller of the horse paddocks behind the sheds he 
drove in stakes, one after another, cut green from saplings, 
and so disposed as to cover the more glaring of the wealmesses 
in the five-foot fence. From time to time, when one was done 
and another to do, he rested the head of his sledge in the 
pocket of his leather apron (he was never without it; it was 
as though it had grown on him, lumpy with odds and ends of 
his trade—bolts and nails and rusty pliers and old horseshoes) 
and, standing so, he mopped the sweat from his face and looked 
up at the mountain. Of the three brothers he was the dumb 
one. He seldom had anything to say. It was providential (folks 
said) that of the three enterprises at the Crossing one was a 

' From The Man Who Saw Through Heaven, by Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
published by Harper & Brothers. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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smithy; for while he was a strong, big, hungry-muscled fellow, 
he never would have had the shrewdness to run the store or 
the farm. He was better at pounding—pounding while the fire 
reddened and the sparks flew, and thinking, and letting other 
people wonder what he was thinking of. 

Blossom Bluedge, his brother’s wife, sat perched on the top 
bar of the paddock gate, holding her skirts around her ankles 
with a trifle too much care to be quite unconscious, and 
watched him work. When he looked at the mountain he was 
looking at the mares, half a mile up the slope, grazing in a line 
as straight as soldiers, their heads all one way. But Blossom 
thought it was the receding light he was thinking of, and her 
own sense of misgiving returned and deepened. 

“You’d have thought Jim would be home before this, 
wouldn’t you. Cam?” 

Her brother-in-law said nothing. 

“Cam, look at me!” 

It was nervousness, but it wasn’t all nervousness—she was 
the prettiest girl in the valley; a small part of it was mingled 
coquetry and pique. 

The smith began to drive another stake, swinging the ham¬ 
mer from high overhead, his muscles playing in fine big 
rhythmical convulsions under the skin of his arms and chest, 
covered with short blond down. Studying him cornerwise, 
Blossom muttered, “Well, don't look at me then!” 

He was too dumb for any use. He was as dumb as this: when 
all three of the Bluedge boys were after her a year ago, Frank, 
the storekeeper, had brought her candy: chocolates wrapped 
in silver foil in a two-pound Boston box. Jim had laid before 
her the Bluedge farm and with it the dominance of the valley. 
And Camden! To the daughter of Ed Beck, the apple grower, 
Camden had brought a box of apples! been bewildered 
too, when, for all she could help it, she had had to clap a hand 
over her mouth and run into the house to have her giggle. 

A little more than just bewildered, perhaps. Had she, or any 
of them, ever speculated about that? ... He had been dumb 
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enough before; but that was when he had started being as 
dumb as he was now. 

Well, if he wanted to be dumb let him be dumb. Pouting 
her pretty lips and arching her fine brows, she forgot the un¬ 
imaginative fellow and turned to the ridge again. And now, 
seeing the sun was quite gone, all the day’s vague worries and 
dreads—held off by this and that—could not be held off longer. 
For weeks there had been so much talk, so much gossip and 
speculation and doubt. 

“Camden,” she reverted suddenly. “Tell me one thing; did 
you hear —” 

She stopped there. Some people were coming into the 
kitchen yard, dark forms in the growing darkness. Most of 
them lingered at the porch, sitting on the steps and lighting 
their pipes. The one that came out was Frank, the second of 
her brothers-in-law. She was glad. Frank wasn’t like Camden; 
he would talk. Turning and taking care of her skirts, she gave 
him a bright and sisterly smile. 

“Well, Frankie, what’s the crowd?” 

Far from avoiding the smile, as Camden’s habit was, the 
storekeeper returned it with a brotherly wink for good meas¬ 
ure. “Oh, they’re tired of waiting down the road, so they 
come up here to see the grand arrival.” He was something 
of a man of the world; in his calling he had acquired a fine 
turn for skepticism. “Don’t want to miss being on hand to see 
what flaws they can pick in ‘Jim’s five hundred dollars’ wuth of 
expiriment.’ ” 

“Frank, ain’t you the least bit worried over Jim? So late?” 

“Don’t see why.” 

“All the same, I wish either you or Cam could’ve gone with 
him.” 

“Don’t see why. Had all the men from Perry’s stable there 
in Twinshead to help him get the animal off the freight, and 
he took an extra rope and the log chain and the heavy wagon, 
so I guess no matter how wild and woolly the devil is he’ll 
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scarcely be climbing in over the tailboard. Besides, them West¬ 
ern horses ain’t such a big breed; even a stallion.” 

“All the same--(Iook the other way, Frankie).” Flipping her 
ankles over the rail. Blossom jumped down beside him. “Listen, 
Frank, tell me something; did you hear—did you hear the rea¬ 
son Jim’s getting him cheap was because he killed a man out 
West there, what’s-its-name, Wyoming?” 

Frank was taking off his sleeve protectors, the pins in his 
mouth. It was Camden, at the bars, speaking in his sudden 
deep rough way, “Who the — told you that?” 

Frank got the pins out of his mouth. “I guess what it is, 
Blossie, what’s mixed you up is his having that name, ‘Blue 
Murder’.” 

“No sir! I got some sense and some ears. You don’t go fool¬ 
ing me.” 

Frank laughed indulgently and struck her shoulder with a 
light hand. 

“Don’t you worry. Between two horsemen like Jim and 
Cam—” 

“Don’t Cam me! He’s none of my horse. I told Jim 
once—” Breaking off, Camden hoisted his weight over the 
fence and stood outside, his feet spread and his hammer in 
both hands, an attitude that would have looked a little ludi¬ 
crous had anyone been watching him. 

Jim had arrived. With a clatter of hoofs and a rattle of 
wheels he was in the yard and come to a standstill, calling aloud 
as he threw the lines over the team, “Well, friends, here we 
are. 

The curious began to edge around, closing a cautious circle. 
The dusk had deepened so that it was hard to make anything 
at any distance of Jim’s “expiriment” but a blurry silhouette 
anchored at the wagon’s tail. The farmer put an end to it, 
crying from his eminence, “Now, now, clear out and don’t 
worry him; give him some peace to-night, for Lord’s sake! 
Git!” He jumped to the ground and began to whack his arms. 
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chilled with driving, only to have them pinioned by Blossom’s 
without warning. 

“Oh, Jim, I’m so glad you come. I been so worried; gi’ me 
a kiss!” 

The farmer reddened, eyeing the cloud of witnesses. He felt 
awkward and wished she could have waited. “Get along, didn’t 
I tell you fellows?” he cried with a trace of the Bluedge tem¬ 
per. “Go wait in the kitchen then; I’ll tell you all about every¬ 
thing soon’s I come in. . . . Well now—wife-” 

“What’s the matter?” she laughed, an eye over her shoulder. 
“Nobody’s looking that matters. I’m sure Frank don’t mind. 
And as for Camden —” 

Camden wasn’t looking at them. Still standing with his ham¬ 
mer two-fisted and his legs spread, his chin down and his 
thoughts to himself (the dumb head) he was looking at Blue 
Murder, staring at that other dumb head, which, raised high 
on the motionless column of the stallion’s neck, seemed heark¬ 
ening with an exile’s doubt to the sounds of this new universe, 
tasting with wide nostrils the taint in the wind of equine 
strangers, and studying with eyes accustomed to far horizons 
these dark pastures that went up in the air. 

Whatever the smith’s cogitations, presently he let the ham¬ 
mer down and said aloud, “So you’re him, eh?” 

Jim had put Blossom aside, saying, “Got supper ready? I’m 
hungry!” Excited by the act of kissing and the sense of wit¬ 
nesses to it, she fussed her hair and started kitchenward as he 
turned to his brothers. 

“Well, what do you make of him?” 

“Five hundred dollars,” said Frank. “However, it’s your 
money.” 

Camden was shorter. “Better put him in.” 

“All right; let them bars down while I and Frank lead him 
around.” 

“No, thanks!” The storekeeper kept his hands in his pockets. 
“I just cleaned up, thanks. Cam’s the boy for horses.” 

“He’s none o’ my horses!” Camden wet his lips, shook his 
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shoulders, and scowled. “Be damned, no!” He never had the 
right words, and it made him mad. Hadn’t he told Jim from 
the beginning that he washed his hands of this fool Agricul¬ 
tural College squandering, “and a man killer to the bargain”? 

“Unless,” Frank put in slyly, “unless Cam’s scared.” 

“Oh, is Cam scared?” 

“Scared?” And still, to the brothers’ enduring wonder, the 
big dense fellow would rise to that boyhood bait. “Scared? 
The — I’m scared of any horse ever wore a shoe! Come on. 
I’ll show you! I’ll show you!” 

“Well, be gentle with him, boys; he may be brittle.” As 
Frank sauntered off around the shed he whistled the latest 
tune. 

In the warmth and light of the kitchen he began to fool 
with his pretty sister-in-law, feigning princely impatience and 
growling with a wink at the assembled neighbors, “When do 
we eat?” 

But she protested, “Land, I had everything ready since five, 
ain’t I? And now if it ain’t you it’s them to wait for. I declare 
for men!” 

At last one of the gossips got in a word. 

“What you make of Jim’s purchase, Frank?” 

“Well, it’s Jim’s money, Darred. If I had the running of this 
farm—” Frank began drawing up chairs noisily, leaving it 
at that. 

Darred persisted. “Don’t look to me much like an animal for 
women and children to handle, not yet awhile.” 

“Cowboys han’les ’em, pa.” That was Darred’s ten-year-old, 
big-eyed. 

Blossom put the kettle back, protesting, “Leave off, or you’ll 
get me worried to death; all your talk ... I declare, where 
are those bad boys?” Opening the door she called into the 
dark, “Jim! Cam! Land’s sake!” 

Subdued by distance and the intervening sheds, she could 
hear them at their business—sounds muffled and fragmentary, 
soft thunder of hoofs, snorts, puffings, and the short words of 
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men in action: ‘‘Aw, leave him be in the paddock to-night.’* 
. . . “With them mares there, you damn fool?” . . . “Damn 
fool, eh? Try getting him at that door and see who’s the 
damn fool!” . . . “Come on, don’t be so scared.” , . . 
“Scared, eh? Scared?” . . . 

Why was it she always felt that curious tightening of all 
her powers of attention when Camden Bluedge spoke? Prob¬ 
ably because he spoke so rarely, and then so roughly, as if his 
own thickness made him mad. Never mind. 

“Last call for supper in the dining car, boys!” she called and 
closed the door. Turning back to the stove she was about to 
replace the tea water for the third time when, straightening 
up, she said, “What’s that?” 

No one else had heard anything. They looked at one an¬ 
other. 

“Frank, go-go see what—go tell the boys to come in.” 

Frank hesitated, feeling foolish, then went to the door. 

Then everyone in the room was out of his chair. 

There were three sounds. The first was human and inco¬ 
herent. The second was incoherent too, but it wasn’t human. 
The third was a crash, a ripping and splintering of wood. 

When they got to the paddock they found Camden crawl¬ 
ing from beneath the wreckage of the fence where a gap was 
opened on the pasture side. He must have received a blow on 
the head, for he seemed dazed. He didn’t seem to know they 
were there. At a precarious balance—one hand at the back of 
his neck—he stood facing up the hill, gaping after the diminu¬ 
endo of floundering hoofs, invisible above. 

So seconds passed. Again the beast gave tongue, a high wild 
horning note, and on the black of the stony hill to the right 
of it a faint shower of sparks blew like fireflies where the 
herding mares wheeled. It seemed to awaken the dazed smith. 
He opened his mouth: Almighty GodP' Swinging, he flung 
his arms toward the shed. ^^There! ThereP' 

At last someone brought a lantern. They found Jim Bluedge 
lying on his back in the corner of the paddock near the door 
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to the shed. In the lantern light, and still better in the kitchen 
when they had carried him in, they read the record of the 
thing which Camden, dumb in good earnest now, seemed un¬ 
able to tell them with anything but his strange unfocused stare. 

The bloody offense to the skull would have been enough to 
kill the man, but it was the second, full on the chest above the 
heart, that told the tale. On the caved grating of the ribs, 
already turning blue under the yellowish down, the iron shoe 
had left its mark; and when, laying back the rag of shirt, they 
saw that the toe of the shoe was upward and the cutting calk- 
ends down, they knew all they wanted to know of that 
swift, black, crushing episode. 

No outlash here of heels in fright. Here was a forefoot. An 
attack aimed and frontal; an onslaught reared, erect; beast 
turned biped; red eyes mad, to white eyes aghast. . . . And 
only afterward, when it was done, the blood-fright that serves 
the horse for conscience; the blind rush across the inclosure; 
the fence gone down. . . . 

No one had much to say. No one seemed to know what 
to do. 

As for Camden, he was no help. He simply stood propped 
on top of his logs of legs where someone had left him. From 
the instant when with his ^"Almighty GodP' he had been 
brought back to memory, instead of easing its hold as the min¬ 
utes passed, the event to which he remained the only living 
human witness seemed minute by minute to tighten its grip. 
It set its sweat-beaded stamp on his face, distorted his eyes, and 
tied his tongue. He was no good to anyone. 

As for Blossom, even now~perhaps more than ever now— 
her dependence on physical touch was the thing that ruled 
her. Down on her knees beside the lamp they had set on the 
floor, she plucked at one of the dead man’s shoes monoto¬ 
nously, and as it were idly, swaying the toe like an inverted 
pendulum from side to side. That was all. Not a word. And 
when Frank, the only one of the three with any sense, got 
her up finally and led her away to her room, she clung to him. 
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It was lucky that Frank was a man of affairs. His brother 
was dead, and frightfully dead, but there was to-morrow for 
grief. Just now there were many things to do. There were 
people to be gotten rid of. With short words and angry ges¬ 
tures he cleared them out, all but Darred and a man named 
White, and to these he said, “Now first thing, Jim can’t stay 
here.” He ran and got a blanket from a closet. “Give me a 
hand and we’ll lay him in the ice house overnight. Don’t sound 
good, but it’s best, poor fellow. Cam, come along!” 

He waited a moment, and as he studied the wooden fool the 
blood poured back into his face. “Wake up. Cam! You great 
big scared stiff, you!” 

Camden brought his eyes out of nothingness and looked at 
his brother. A twinge passed over his face, convulsing the 
mouth muscles. “Scared?” 

“Yes, you’re scared!” Frank’s lip lifted, showing the tips of 
his teeth. “And I’ll warrant you something: if you wasn’t the 
scared stiff you was, this hellish thing wouldn’t have happened, 
maybe. Scared! You, a blacksmith! Scared of a horse!” 

“How.'” Again that convulsion of the mouth muscles, some¬ 
thing between irony and an idiot craft. “Why don’t you go 
catch ’im?” 

“Hush it! Don’t waste time by going loony now, for God’s 
sake. Come!” 

“My advice to anybody—” Camden looked crazier than 
ever, knotting his brows, “My advice to anybody is to let 
somebody else go catch that—that—” Opening the door he 
faced out into the night, his head sunk between his shoulders 
and the fingers working at the ends of his hanging arms; and 
before they knew it he began to swear. They could hardly 
hear because his teeth were locked and his breath soft. There 
were all the vile words he had ever heard in his life, curses 
and threats and abominations, vindictive, violent,* obscene. 
He stopped only when at a sharp word from Frank he was 
made aware that Blossom had come back into the room. Even 
then he didn’t seem to comprehend her return but stood blink- 
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ing at her, and at the rifle she carried, with his distraught blood¬ 
shot eyes. 

Frank comprehended. Hysteria had followed the girl’s 
blankness. Stepping between her and the body on the floor, 
he spoke in a persuasive, unhurried way. “What you doing 
with that gun, Blossie? Now, now, you don’t want that gun, 
you know you don’t.” 

It worked. Her rigidity lessened appreciably. Confusion 
gained. 

“Well, but—oh, Frank—well, but when we going to shoot 
him?” 

“Yes, yes, Blossie—now, yes—only you best give me that 
gun; that’s the girlie.” When he had got the weapon he put 
an arm around her shoulders. “Yes, yes, course we’re going 
to shoot him; what you think? Don’t want an animal like that 
running round. Now first thing in the morning —” 

Hysteria returned. With its strength he resisted his leading. 

“No, now! Now! He’s gone and killed Jim! Killed my hus¬ 
band! I won’t have him left alive another minute! I won’t! 
Now! No, sir, I’m going myself, I am! Frank, 1 am! QamP'* 

At his name, appealed to in that queer screeching way, the 
man in the doorway shivered all over, wet his lips, and walked 
out into the dark. 

“There, you see?” Frank was quick to capitalize anything. 
“Cam’s gone to do it. Cam’s gone, Blossie! . . . Here, one of 
you—Darred, take this gun and run give it to Camden, that’s 
the boy.” 

“You sure he’ll kill him, Frank? You sure}'" 

“Sure as daylight. Now you come along back to your room 
like a good girl and get some rest. Come, I’ll go with you.” 

When Frank returned to the kitchen ten minutes later, 
Darred was back. 

“Well, now, let’s get at it and carry out poor Jim; he can’t 
lay here. . . . Where’s Cam gone nowy damn him!” 

“Cam? Why, he’s gone and went.” 

“Went where?” 
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“Up the pasture, like you said.” 

“Like I—” Frank went an odd color. He walked to the 
door. Between the light on the sill and the beginnings of the 
stars where the woods crowned the mountain was all one 
blackness. One stillness too. He turned on Darred. “But look, 
you never gave him that gun, even.” 

“He didn’t want it.” 

“Lord’s sake; what did he say?” 

“Said nothing. He’d got the log chain out of the wagon and 
when I caught him he was up hunting his hammer in under 
that wreck at the fence. Once he found it he started off up. 
‘Cam,’ says I, ‘here’s a gun; want it?’ He seem not to. Just went 
on walking on up.” 

“How’d he look?” 

“Look same’s you seen him looking. Sick.” 

“The damned fool!” ... 

Poor dead Jim! Poor fool Camden! As the storekeeper went 
about his business and afterward when, the ice house door 
closed on its tragic tenant and White and Darred gone off 
home, he roamed the yard, driven here and there, soft-footed, 
waiting, hearkening—his mind was for a time not his own 
property but the plaything of thoughts diverse and wayward. 
Jim, his brother, so suddenly and so violently gone. The stal¬ 
lion. That beast that had kicked him to death. With anger 
and hate and pitiless impatience of time he thought of the 
morrow, when they would catch him and take their revenge 
with guns and clubs. Behind these speculations, covering the 
background of his consciousness and stringing his nerves to 
endless vigil, spread the wall of the mountain; silent from in¬ 
stant to instant but devising under its black silence (who- 
could-know-what instant to come) a neigh, a yell, a spark¬ 
line of iron hoofs on rolling flints, a groan. And still behind 
that and deeper into the borders of the unconscious, the store¬ 
keeper thought of the farm that had lost its master, the rich 
bottoms, the broad well-stocked pastures, the fat bams, and 
the comfortable house whose chimneys and gable ends fell into 
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changing shapes of perspective against the stars as he wan¬ 
dered here and there. . . . 

Jim gone. . . . And Camden, at any moment . . . 

His face grew hot. An impulse carried him a dozen steps. “I 
ought to go up. Ought to take the gun and go up.” But there 
shrewd sanity put on the brakes. “Where’s the use? Couldn’t 
find him in this dark. Besides, I oughtn’t to leave Blossom here 
alone.” 

With that he went around toward the kitchen, thinking to 
go in. But the sight of the lantern, left burning out near the 
sheds, sent his ideas off on another course. At any rate it would 
give his muscles and nerves something to work on. Taking the 
lantern and entering the paddock, he fell to patching the gap 
into the pasture, using broken boards from the wreck. As he 
worked his eyes chanced to fall on footprints in the dung- 
mixed earth—Camden’s footprints leading away beyond the 
little ring of light. And beside them, taking off from the land¬ 
ing place of that prodigious leap, he discerned the trail of the 
stallion. After a moment he got down on his knees where the 
earth was softest, holding the lantern so that its light fell full. 

He gave over his fence building. Returning to the house his 
gait was no longer that of the roamer; his face, caught by the 
periodic flare of the swinging lantern, was the face of an¬ 
other man. In its expression there was a kind of fright and a 
kind of calculating eagerness. He looked at the clock on the 
kitchen shelf, shook it, and read it again. He went to the 
telephone, and fumbled at the receiver. He waited till his hand 
quit shaking, then removed it from the hook. 

“Listen, Darred,” he said, when he had got the farmer at 
last, “get White and whatever others you can and come over 
first thing it’s light. Come-a-riding and bring your guns. No, 
Cam ain’t back.” 

He heard Blossom calling. Outside her door he passed one 
hand down over his face, as he might have passed a wash rag, 
to wipe off what was there. Then he went in. 

“Whiat’s the matter with Blossie? Can’t sleep?” 
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“No, I can’t sleep. Can’t think. Can’t sleep. Oh, Frankie!” 

He sat down beside the bed. 

“Oh, Frankie, Frankie, hold my handr 

She looked almost homely, her face bleached out and her 
hair in a mess on the pillow. But she would get over that. 
And the short sleeve of the nightgown on the arm he held was 
edged with pretty lace. 

“Got your watch here?” he asked. She gave it to him from 
under the pillow. This too he shook as if he couldn’t believe 
it was going. 

Pretty Blossom Beck. Here for a wonder he sat in her bed¬ 
room and held her hand. One brother was dead and the other 
was on the mountain. 

But little by little, as he sat and dreamed so, nightmare crept 
over his brain. He had to arouse and shake himself. He had 
to set his thoughts resolutely in other roads. . . . Perhaps 
there would be even the smithy. The smithy, the store, the 
farm. Complete. The farm, the farmhouse, the room in the 
farmhouse, the bed in the room, the wife in the bed. Com¬ 
plete beyond belief. If . . . Worth dodging horror for. 
If . . . 

“Frank, has Cam come back.^” 

“Cam? Don’t you worry about Cam. . . . Where’s that 
watch again? . . .” 

Far from rounding up their quarry in the early hours after 
dawn, it took the riders, five of them, till almost noon simply 
to make certain that he wasn’t to be found—not in any of the 
pastures. Then when they discovered the hole in the fence far 
up in the woods beyond the crest where Blue Murder had led 
the mares in a break for the open country of hills and ravines 
to the south, they were only at the beginning. 

The farmers had left their work undone at home and, as 
the afternoon lengthened and with it the shadows in the hol¬ 
low places, they began to eye one another behind their 
leader’s back. Yet they couldn’t say it; there was something in 
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the storekeeper’s air to-day, something zealous and pitiless and 
fanatical, that shut them up and pulled them plodding on. 

Frank did the trailing. Hopeless of getting anywhere before 
sundown in that unkempt wilderness of a hundred square 
miles of scrub, his companions slouched in their saddles and 
rode more and more mechanically, knee to knee, and it was he 
who made the casts to recover the lost trail and, dismounting 
to read the dust, cried back, “He’s still with ’em,” and with 
gestures of imperious excitement beckoned them on. 

“Which you mean?” Darred asked him once. “Cam, or the 
horse?” 

Frank wheeled his beast and spurred back at the speaker. It 
was extraordinary. “You don’t know what you’re talking 
about!” he cried, with a causelessness and a disordered vehe¬ 
mence which set them first staring, then speculating. “Come 
on, you dumbheads; don’t talk— 

By the following day, when it was being told in all the 
farmhouses, the story might vary in details and more and more 
as the tellings multiplied, but in its fundamentals it remained 
the same. In one thing they certainly all agreed: they used the 
same expression—“It was like Frank was drove. Drove in a 
race against something, and not sparing the whip,” 

They were a good six miles to the south of the fence. Al¬ 
ready the road back home would have to be followed three 
parts in the dark. 

Darred was the spokesman. “Frank, I’m going to call it a 
day.” 

The others reined up with him but the man ahead rode on. 
He didn’t seem to hear. Darred lifted his voice. “Come on, call 
it a day, Frank. To-morrow, maybe. But you see we’ve run it 
out and they’re not here.” 

“Wait,” said Frank over his shoulder, still riding on into the 
pocket. 

White’s mount—a mare—laid back her ears, shied, and stood 
trembling. After a moment she whinnied. 

It was as if she had whinnied for a dozen. A crashing in the 
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woods above them to the left and the avalanche came—down¬ 
streaming, erupting, wheeling, wheeling away with volleying 
snorts, a dark rout. 

Darred, reining his horse, began to shout, “Here they go this 
way, Frank!” But Frank was yelling “Up here, boys! This way, 
quick!” 

It was the same note, excited, feverish, disordered, breaking 
like a child’s. When they neared him they saw he was off his 
horse, rifle in hand, and down on his knees to study the ground 
where the woods began. By the time they reached his animal 
the impetuous fellow had started up into the cover, his voice 
trailing, “Come on; spread out and come on!” 

One of the farmers got down. When he saw the other three 
keeping their saddles he swung up again. 

White spoke this time. “Be darned if I do!” He lifted a pro¬ 
testing hail, “Come back here, Frank! You’re crazy! It’s get¬ 
ting dark!” 

It was Frank’s own fault. They told him plainly to come 
back and he wouldn’t listen. 

For a while they could hear his crackle in the mounting 
underbrush. Then that stopped, whether he had gone too far 
for their ears or whether he had come to a halt to give his 
own ears a chance. . . . Once, off to his right, a little higher 
up under the low ceiling of the trees that darkened moment 
by moment with the rush of night, they heard another move¬ 
ment, another restlessness of leaves and stones. Then that was 
still, and everything was still. 

Darred ran a sleeve over his face and swung down. “God 
alive, boys!” 

It was the silence. All agreed there—the silence and the 
deepening dusk. 

The first they heard was the shot. No voice. Just^he one 
report. Then after five breaths of another silence a crashing of 
growth, a charge in the darkness under the withered scrub, 
continuous and diminishing. 
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They shouted, “Frank!” No answer. They called, ^Trank 
Bluedger 

Now, since they had to, they did. Keeping contact by word, 
and guided partly by directional memory (and mostly in the 
end by luck), after a time they found the storekeeper in a 
brake of ferns, lying across his gun. 

They got him down to the open, watching behind them all 
the while. Only then, by the flares of successive matches, under 
the noses of the snorting horses, did they look for the damage 
done. 

They remembered the stillness and the gloom; it must have 
been quite black in there. The attack had come from behind— 
equine and pantherine at once, and planned and cunning. A 
deliberate lunge with a forefoot again: the shoe which had 
crushed the backbone between the shoulder blades was a fore 
shoe; that much they saw by the match flares in the red wreck. 

They took no longer getting home than they had to, but it 
was longer than they would have wished. With Frank across 
his own saddle, walking their horses and with one or another 
ahead to pick the road (it was going to rain, and even the stars 
were lost), they made no more than a creeping speed. 

None of them had much to say on the journey. Finding the 
break in the boundary fence and feeling through the last of 
the woods, the lights of their farms began to show in the pool 
of blackness below, and Darred uttered a part of what had 
lain in the minds of them all during the return: 

“Well, that leaves Cam.” 

None followed it up. None cared to go any closer than he 
was to the real question. Something new, alien, menacing and 
pitiless had come into the valley of their lives with that beast 
they had never really seen; they felt its oppression, every one, 
and kept the real question back in their minds: it leave 

Cam?” 

It answered itself. Camden was at home when they got there. 

ISe had come in a little before them, empty-handed. Empty- 
headed too. When Blossom, who had waited all day, part of 
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the time with neighbor women who had come in and part of 
the time alone to the point of going mad—when she saw him 
coming down the pasture, his feet stumbling and his shoul¬ 
ders dejected, her first feeling was relief. Her first words, 
however, were, “Did you get him. Cam?” And all he would 
answer was, “Gi’me something to eat, can’t you? Gi’me a few 
hours’ sleep, can’t you? Then wait!” 

He looked as if he would need more than a few hours’ sleep. 
Propped on his elbows over his plate, it seemed as though his 
eyes would close before his mouth would open. 

His skin was scored by thorns and his shirt was in ribbons 
under the straps of his iron-sagged apron; but it was not by 
these marks that his twenty-odd hours showed: it was by his 
face. While yet his eyes were open and his wits still half awake, 
his face surrendered. The flesh relaxed into lines of stupor, a 
putty-formed, putty-colored mask of sleep. 

Once he let himself be aroused. This was when, to an ab¬ 
stracted query as to Frank’s whereabouts. Blossom told him 
Frank had been out with four others since dawn. He heaved 
clear of the table and opened his eyes at her, showing the red 
around the rims. 

He spoke with the thick tongue of a drunkard. “If anybody 
but me lays hand on that stallion I’ll kill him. I’ll wrine his 
neck.” 

Then he relapsed into his stupidity, and not even the arrival 
of the party bringing his brother’s .body seemed able to shake 
him so far clear of it again. 

At first, when they had laid Frank on the floor where on the 
night before they had laid Jim, he seemed hardly to compre¬ 
hend. 

“What’s wrong with Frank?” 

“Some more of Jim’s ‘expiriment.’ ” 

“Frank see him? He’s scared, Frank is. Look at liis face 
there.” 

“He’s dead. Cam.” 

“Dead, you say? Frank dead? Dead of fright, is that it?” 
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Even when, rolling the body over they showed him what 
was what, he appeared incapable of comprehension, of amaze¬ 
ment, of passion, or of any added grief. He looked at them all 
with a kind of befuddled protest. Returning to his chair and 
his plate, he mumbled, “Le’me eat first, can’t you? Can’t you 
gi’me a little time to sleep?” 

“Well, you wouldn’t do much to-night anyway, I guess.” 

At White’s words Blossom opened her mouth for the first 
time. 

“No, nothing to-night. Cam. Cam! Camden! Say! Promise!” 

“And then to-morrow. Cam, what we’ll do is to get every 
last man in the valley, and we’ll go at this right. We’ll lay 
hand on that devil —” 

Camden swallowed his mouthful of cold steak with diffi¬ 
culty. His obsession touched, he showed them the rims of his 
eyes again. 

“You do and I’ll wring your necks. The man that touches 
that animal before I do gets his neck wrang. That’s all you 
need to remember.” 

“Yes, yes~no~that is—” Poor Blossom. “Yes, Mr. White, 
thanks; no. Cam’s not going out to-night. . . . No, Cam, no¬ 
body’s going to interfere—nor nothing. Don’t you worry 
there. . . .” 

Again poor Blossom! Disaster piled too swiftly on disaster; 
no discipline but instinct left. Caught in fire and flood and 
earthquake and not knowing what to come, and no creed but 
“save him who can!”—by hook or crook of wile or smile. 
With the valley of her life emptied out, and its emptiness re¬ 
peopled monstrously and pressing down black on the roof 
under which (now that Frank was gone to the ice house too 
and the farmers back home) one brother was left of three— 
she would tread softly, she would talk or she would be dumb, 
as her sidelong glimpses of the awake-asleep man’s face above 
the table told her was the instant’s need; or if he would eat, she 
would magic out of nothing something, anything; or if he 
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would sleep, he could sleep, so long as he slept in that house 
where she could know he was sleeping. 

Only one thing. If she could touch him. If she could touch 
and cling. 

Lightning filled the windows. After a moment the thunder 
came avalanching down the pasture and brought up against the 
clapboards of the house. At this she was behind his chair. She 
put out a hand. She touched his shoulder. The shoulder was 
bare, the shirt ripped away; it was caked with sweat and with 
the blackening smears of scratches, but for all its exhaustion 
and dirt it was flesh alive—a living man to touch. 

Camden blundered up. “What the —” He started off two 
steps and wheeled on her. “Why don’t you get off to bed for 
Goll sake!” 

“Yes, Cam, yes—right off, yes.” 

“Well, Vm going, I can tell you. For Goll sake, I need some 
sleep!” 

“Yes, that’s right, yes. Cam, good night. Cam—only—only 
you promise—promise you won’t go out—nowheres.” 

“Go out} Not likely I won’t! Not likely \ Get along.” 

It took her no time to get along then—quick and quiet as a 
mouse. 

Camden lingered to stand at one of the windows where the 
lightning came again, throwing the black barns and paddocks 
at him from the white sweep of the pastures crowned by 
woods. 

As it had taken her no time to go, it took Blossom no time 
to undress and get in bed. When Camden was on his way to 
his room he heard her calling, “Cam! Just a second. Cam!” 

In the dark outside her door he drew one hand down over 
his face, wiping off whatever might be there. Then he entered. 
“Yes? What?” 

“Cam, set by me a minute, won’t you? And Cam, oh Cam, 
hold my hand.” 

As he slouched down, his fist inclosing her fingers, thoughts 
awakened and ran and fastened on things. They fastened, tenta- 
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tively at first, upon the farm. Jim gone. Frank gone. The 
smithy, the store, and the farm. The whole of Mill Crossing. 
The trinity. The three in one. . . . 

“Tight, Cam, for pity’s sake! Hold it tight!” 

His eyes, falling to his fist, strayed up along the arm it held. 
The sleeve, rumpled near the shoulder, was trimmed with 
pretty lace. . . . 

“Tighter, Cam!” 

A box of apples. That memory hidden away in the cellar of 
his mind. Hidden away, clamped down in the dark, till the 
noxious vapors, the murderous vapors of its rotting had filled 
the shutup house he was. ... A box of red apples for the 
apple-grower’s girl ... the girl who sniggered and ran away 
from him to laugh at him. . . . 

And here, by the unfolding of a devious destiny, he sat in 
that girl’s bedroom, holding that girl’s hand. Jim who had got 
her, Frank who had wanted her, lay side by side out there in 
the ice house under the lightning. While he, the “dumb one”— 
the last to be thought of with anything but amusement and 
the last to be feared—his big hot fist inclosing her imprecating 
hand now, and his eyes on the pretty lace at her shoulder— 
He jumped up with a gulp and a clatter of iron. 

“What the-” He flung her hand away. “What the-” 

He swallowed. “Damn you, Blossie Beck!” He stared at her^^ 
with repugnance and mortal fright. “Why, you—you— 
you —” I 

He moderated his voice with an effort, wiping his brow,^ 
“Good night. You must excuse me, Blossie; I wasn’t meaning— 

I mean—I hope you sleep good. I shall. . . . Good night!” 

In his own brain was the one word, “Hurry!” ” 

She lay and listened to his boots going along the hall and 
heard the closing of his door. She ought to have put out the 
lamp. But even with the shades drawn, the lightning around 
the edges of the window unnerved her; in the dark alone it 
would have been more than she could bear. 

She lay so till she felt herself nearing exhaustion from the 
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sustained rigidity of her limbs. Rain came and with the rain 
wind. Around the eaves it neighed like wild stallions; down the 
chimneys it moaned like men. 

Slipping out of bed and pulling on a bathrobe she ran from 
her room, barefooted, and along the hall to Camden’s door. 

“Cam!” she called. “Oh, Cam!” she begged. “Please, please!” 

And now he wouldn’t answer her. 

New lightning, diffused through all the sky by the blown 
rain, ran at her along the corridor. She pushed the door open. 
The lamp was burning on the bureau but the room was empty 
and the bed untouched. 

Taking the lamp she skittered down to the kitchen. No one 
there. . . . 

“Hwrry.'” 

Camden had reached the woods when the rain came. Light¬ 
ing the lantern he had brought, he made his way on to the 
boundary fence. There, about a mile to the east of the path 
the others had taken that day, he pulled the rails down and 
tumbled the stones together in a pile. Then he proceeded an¬ 
other hundred yards, holding the lantern high and peering 
through the streaming crystals of the rain. 

Blue Murder was there. Neither the chain nor the sapling 
had given way. The lantern and, better than the lantern, a 
globe of lightning, showed the tethered stallion glistening and 
quivering, his eyes all whites at the man’s approach. 

“Gentle, boy; steady, boy!” Talking all the while in the 
way he had with horses, Camden put a hand on the taut chain 
and bore with a gradually progressive weight, bringing the 
dark head nearer. “Steady, boy; gentle there, damn you; 
gentle!” 

Was he afraid of horses? Who was it said he was afraid of 
horses? 

The beast’s head was against the man’s chest, held there by 
an arm thrown over the bowed neck. As he smoothed the 
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forehead and fingered the nose with false caresses, Camden’s 
“horse talk” ran on—the cadence one thing, the words another. 

“Steady, Goll damn you; you’re going to get yours. Cheer 
up, cheer up, the worst is yet to come. Come now! Come 
easy! Come along!” 

When he had unloosed the chain, he felt for and found with 
his free hand his hammer hidden behind the tree. Throwing 
the lantern into the brush, where it flared for an instant before 
dying, he led the stallion back as far as the break he had made 
in the fence. Taking a turn with the chain around the animal’s 
nose, like an improvised hackamore, he swung from the stone 
pile to the slippery back. A moment’s shying, a sliding caracole 
of amazement and distrust, a crushing of knees, a lash of the 
chain end, and that was all there was to that. Blue Murder had 
been ridden before. . . . 

In the smithy, chambered in the roaring of the falls and the 
swish and shock of the storm, Camden sang as he pumped his 
bellows, filling the cave beneath the rafters with red. The air 
was nothing, the words were mumbo-jumbo, but they swelled 
his chest. His eyes, cast from time to time at his wheeling 
prisoner, had lost their look of helplessness and surly dis¬ 
traction. 

Scared? He? No, no, no! Now that he wasn’t any longer 
afraid of time, he wasn’t afraid of anything on earth. 

“Shy, you devil!” He wagged his exalted head. “Whicker, 
you hellion! Whicker all you want to, stud horse! To-morrow 
they’re going to get you, the numb fools! To-morrow they can 
have you. I got you to-nightV" 

He was more than other men; he was enormous. Fishing an 
iron shoe from that inseparable apron pocket of his, he thrust 
it into the coals and blew and blew. He tried it and it was 
burning red. He tried it again and it was searing white. Taking 
it out on the anvil he began to beat it, swinging his hammer 
one-handed, gigantic. So in the crimson light, irradiating iron 
sparks, he was at his greatest. Pounding, pounding. A man in 
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the dark of night with a hammer about him can do wonders! 
with a horseshoe about him he can cover up a sin, And if the 
dark of night in a paddock won’t hold it, then the dark of 
undergrowth on a mountain side will. . . . 

Pounding, pounding; thinking, thinking, in a great halo of 
hot stars. Feeding his hungry, his insatiable muscles. 

“Steady now, you blue— Steady, boy!” 

What he did not realize in his feverish exaltation was that 
his muscles were not insatiable. In the thirty-odd hours past 
they had had a feast spread before them and they had had 
their fill. . . . More than their fill. 

As with the scorching iron in his tongs he approached the 
stallion, he had to step over the nail box he had stepped over 
five thousand times in the routine of every day. 

A box of apples, eh? Apples to snigger at, eh? But whose 
girl are you now? . . . Scared, eh? 

His foot was heavier of a sudden than it should have been. 
This five thousand and first time, by the drag of the tenth of 
an inch, the heel caught the lip of the nail box. 

He tried to save himself from stumbling. At the same time, 
instinctively, he held the iron flame in his tongs away. 

There was a scream out of a horse’s throat; a whiff of hair 
and burnt flesh. 

There was a lash of something in the red shadows. There 
was another sound and another wisp of stench. . . . 

When, guided by the stallion’s whinnying, they found the 
smith next day, they saw by the cant of his head that his neck 
was broken, and they perceived that he too had on him the 
mark of a shoe. It lay up one side of his throat and the broad of 
a cheek. It wasn’t blue this time, however—it was red. It took 
them some instants in the sunshine pouring through the wide 
door to comprehend this phenomenon. It wasn’t sunk* in by a 
blow this time; it was burned in, a brand. 

Darred called them to look at the stallion, chained behind 
the forge. 
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“Almighty God!” The words sounded funny in his mouth. 
They sounded the funnier in that they were the same ones 
the blundering smith had uttered when, staring uphill from his 
clever wreckage of the paddock fence, he had seen the mares 
striking sparks from the stones where the stallion struck none. 
And he, of all men, a smith! 

“Almighty God!” called Darred. “What you make of these 
here feet?” 

One fore hoof was freshly pared for shoeing; the other three 
hoofs were as virgin as any yearling’s on the plains. Blue 
Murder had never yet been shod. . . . 



The Ghost-Ship^ 


RICHARD MIDDLETON 

F airfifxd is a little village lying near the Portsmouth Road 
about half-way between London and the sea. Strangers 
who find it by accident now and then call it a pretty, old- 
fashioned place; we who live in it and call it home don’t find 
anything very pretty about it, but we should be sorry to live 
anywhere else. Our minds have taken the shape of the inn and 
the church and the green, I suppose. At all events we never 
feel comfortable out of Fairfield. 

Of course the Cockneys, with their vasty houses and noise- 
ridden streets, can call us rustics if they choose, but for all 
that Fairfield is a better place to live in than London. Doctor 
says that when he goes to London his mind is bruised with 
the weight of the houses, and he was a Cockney born. He had 
to live there himself when he was a little chap, but he knows 
better now. You gentlemen may laugh—perhaps some of you 
come from London way—but it seems to me that a witness like 
that is worth a gallon of arguments. 

Dull? Well, you might find it dull, but I assure you that 
I’ve listened to all the London yarns you have spun to-night, 
and they’re absolutely nothing to the things that happen at 
Fairfield. It’s because of our way of thinking and minding our 
own business. If one of your Londoners were set down on the 
green of a Saturday night when the ghosts of the lads who 
died in the war keep tryst with the lassies who lie in the 
churchyard, he couldn’t help being curious and interfering, 
and then the ghosts would go somewhere where it was quieter. 
But we just let them come and go and don’t make any fuss, 

^From The Ghost Ship and Other Stories, by Richard Middleton. 
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and in consequence Fairfield is the ghostiest place in all Eng¬ 
land. Why, I’ve seen a headless man sitting on the edge of the 
well in broad daylight, and the children playing about his feet 
as if he were their father. Take my word for it, spirits know 
when they are well off as much as human beings. 

Still, I must admit that the thing I’m going to tell you about 
was queer even for our part of the world, where three packs 
of ghost-hounds hunt regularly during the season, and black¬ 
smith’s great-grandfather is busy all night shoeing the dead 
gentlemen’s horses. Now that’s a thing that wouldn’t happen 
in London, because of their interfering ways, but blacksmith 
he lies up aloft and sleeps as quiet as a lamb. Once when he 
had a bad head he shouted down to them not to make so much 
noise, and in the morning he found an old guinea left on the 
anvil as an apology. He wears it on his watch-chain now. 
But I must get on with my story; if I start telling you about 
the queer happenings at Fairfield I’ll never stop. 

It all came of the great storm in the spring of ’97, the year 
that we had two great storms. This was the first one, and I 
remember it very well, because I found in the morning that it 
had lifted the thatch of my pigsty into the widow’s garden as 
clean as a boy’s kite. When I looked over the hedge, widow— 
Tom Lamport’s widow that was—was prodding for her 
nasturtiums with a daisy-grubber. After I had watched her 
for a little I went down to the “Fox and Grapes” to tell land¬ 
lord what she had said to me. Landlord he laughed, being a 
married man and at ease with the sex. “Come to that,” he 
said, “the tempest has blowed something into my field. A kind 
of ship I think it would be.” 

I was surprised at that until he explained that it was only 
a ghost-ship and would do no hurt to the turnips. We argued 
that it had been blown up from the sea at Portsmouth, and 
then we talked of something else. There were two slates down 
at the parsonage and a big tree in Lumley’s meadow. It was a 
rare storm. 

I reckon the wind had blown our ghosts all over England. 
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They were coming back for days afterwards with foundered 
horses and as footsore as possible, and they were so glad to 
get back to Fairfield that some of them walked up the street 
crying like little children. Squire said that his great-grand¬ 
father’s great-grandfather hadn’t looked so dead-beat since the 
battle of Naseby, and he’s an educated man. 

What with one thing and another, I should think it was a 
week before we got straight again, and then one afternoon 
I met the landlord on the green and he had a worried face. “I 
wish you’d come and have a look at that ship in my field,” 
he said to me; “it seems to me it’s leaning real hard on the 
turnips. I can’t bear thinking what the missus will say when 
she sees it.” 

I walked down the lane with him, and sure enough there 
was a ship in the middle of his field, but such a ship as no 
man had seen on the water for three hundred years, let alone 
in the middle of a turnip-field. It was all painted black and 
covered with carvings, and there was a great bay window in 
the stem for all the world like the Squire’s drawing-room. 
There was a crowd of little black cannon on deck and looking 
out of her port-holes, and she was anchored at each end to 
the hard ground. I have seen the wonders of the world on 
picmre-postcards, but I have never seen anything to equal that. 

“She seems very solid for a ghost-ship,” I said, seeing the 
landlord was bothered. 

“I should say it’s a betwixt and between,” he answered, 
puzzling it over, “but it’s going to spoil a matter of fifty 
turnips, and missus she’ll want it moved.” We went up to her 
and touched the side, and it was as hard as a real ship. “Now 
there’s folks in England would call that very curious,” he said. 

Now I don’t know much about ships, but I should think that 
that ghost-ship weighed a solid two hundred tons, and it 
seemed to me that she had come to stay, so that I felt ^orry for 
landlord, who was a married man. “All the horses in Fairfield 
won’t move her out of my turnips,” he said, frowning at her. 

Just then we heard a noise on her deck, and we looked up 
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and saw that a man had come out of her front cabin and was 
looking down at us very peaceably. He was dressed in a black 
uniform set out with rusty gold lace, and he had a great cutlass 
by his side in a brass sheath. “Fm Captain Bartholomew Rob¬ 
erts,” he said, in a gentleman’s voice, “put in for recruits. I 
seem to have brought her rather far up the harbour.” 

“Harbour! ” cried landlord; “why you’re fifty miles from the 
sea.” 

Captain Roberts didn’t turn a hair. “So much as that, is it?” 
he said coolly. “Well, it’s of no consequence.” 

Landlord was a bit upset at this. “I don’t want to be un- 
neighbourly,” he said, “but I wish you hadn’t brought your 
ship into my field. You see, my wife sets great store on these 
turnips.” 

The captain took a pinch of snuff out of a fine gold box 
that he pulled out of his pocket, and dusted his fingers with 
a silk handkerchief in a very genteel fashion. “I’m only here 
for a few months,” he said; “but if a testimony of my esteem 
would pacify your good lady I should be content,” and with 
the words he loosed a great gold brooch from the neck of his 
coat and tossed it down to landlord. 

Landlord blushed as red as a strawberry. “I’m not denying 
she’s fond of jewelry,” he said, “but it’s too much for half a 
sackful of turnips.” And indeed it was a handsome brooch. 

The captain laughed. “Tut, man,” he said, “it’s a forced 
sale, and you deserve a good price. Say no more about it”; and 
nodding good-day to us, he turned on his heel and went into 
the cabin. Landlord walked back up the lane like a man with 
a weight off his mind. “That tempest has blowed me a bit of 
luck,” he said; “the missus will be main pleased with that 
brooch. It’s better than blacksmith’s guinea, any day.” 

Ninety-seven was Jubilee year, the year of the second Jubi¬ 
lee, you remember, and we had great doings at Fairfield, so 
that we hadn’t much time to bother about the ghost-ship, 
though anyhow it isn’t our way to meddle in things that don’t 
concern us. Landlord, he saw his tenant once or twice when 
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he was hoeing his turnips, and passed the time of day, and 
landlord’s wife wore her new brooch to church every Sunday. 
But we didn’t mix much with the ghosts at any time, all except 
an idiot lad there was in the village, and he didn’t know the 
difference between a man and a ghost, poor innocent! On 
Jubilee Day, however, somebody told Captain Roberts why 
the church bells were ringing, and he hoisted a flag and fired 
off his guns like a loyal Englishman. ’Tis true the guns were 
shotted, and one of the round shot knocked a hole in Farmer 
Johnstone’s barn, but nobody thought much of that in such 
a season of rejoicing. 

It wasn’t till our celebrations were over that we noticed that 
anything was wrong in Fairfield. ’Twas shoemaker who told 
me first about it one morning at the “Fox and Grapes.” “You 
know my great great-uncle?” he said to me. 

“You mean Joshua, the quiet lad,” I answered, knowing him 
well. 

“Quiet!” said shoemaker indignantly. “Quiet you call him, 
coming home at three o’clock every morning as drunk as a 
magistrate and waking up the whole house with his noise.” 

“Why, it can’t be Joshua!” I said, for I knew him for one 
of the most respectable young ghosts in the village. 

“Joshua it is,” said shoemaker; “and one of these nights he’ll 
find himself out in the street if he isn’t careful.” 

This kind of talk shocked me, I can tell you, for I don’t like 
to hear a man abusing his own family, and I could hardly 
believe that a steady youngster like Joshua had taken to drink. 
But just then in came butcher Aylwin in such a temper that 
he could hardly drink his beer. “The young puppy! the young 
puppy! ” he kept on saying; and it was some time before shoe¬ 
maker and I found out that he was talking about his ancestor 
that fell at Senlac. 

“Drink?” said shoemaker hopefully, for we all like company 
in our misfortunes, and butcher nodded grimly. 

“The young noodle,” he said, emptying his tankard. 

Well, after that I kept my ears open, and it was the same 
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story all over the village. There was hardly a young man 
among all the ghosts of Fairfield who didn’t roll home in the 
small hours of the morning the worse for liquor. I used to wake 
up in the night and hear them stumble past my house, singing 
outrageous songs. The worst of it was we couldn’t keep the 
scandal to ourselves, and the folk at Greenhill began to talk 
of “sodden Fairfield” and taught their children to sing a song 
about us: 

Sodden Fairfield, sodden Fairfield, has no use for bread- 
and-butter. 

Rum for breakfast, rum for dinner, rum for tea, and rum 
for supper 1 

We are easy-going in our village, but we didn’t like that. 

Of course we soon found out where the young fellows went 
to get the drink, and landlord was terribly cut up that his 
tenant should have turned out so badly, but his wife wouldn’t 
hear of parting with the brooch, so that he couldn’t give the 
Captain notice to quit. But as time went on, things grew from 
bad to worse, and at all hours of the day you would see those 
young reprobates sleeping it off on the village green. Nearly 
every afternoon a ghost-wagon used to jolt down to the ship 
with a lading of rum, and though the older ghosts seemed 
inclined to give the Captain’s hospitality the go-by, the young¬ 
sters were neither to hold nor to bind. 

So one afternoon when I was taking my nap I heard a knock 
at the door, and there was parson looking very serious, like 
a man with a job before him that he didn’t altogether relish. 
“I’m going down to talk to the Captain about all this drunken¬ 
ness in the village, and I want you to come with me,” he said 
straight out. 

I can’t say that I fancied the visit much myself, and I tried 
to hint to parson that as, after all, they were only a lot of 
ghosts, it didn’t very much matter. 

“Dead or alive. I’m responsible for their good conduct,” he 
said, “and I’m going to do my duty and put a stop to this 
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continued disorder. And you are coming with me, John Sim¬ 
mons.” So I went, parson being a persuasive kind of man. 

We went down to the ship, and as we approached her I 
could see the Captain tasting the air on deck. When he saw 
parson he took off his hat very politely, and I can tell you that 
I was relieved to find that he had a proper respect for the 
cloth. Parson acknowledged his salute and spoke out stoutly 
enough. “Sir, I would be glad to have a word with you.” 

“Come on board, sir; come on board,” said the Captain, and 
I could tell by his voice that he knew why we were there. 
Parson and I climbed up an uneasy kind of ladder, and the 
Captain took us into the great cabin at the back of the ship, 
where the bay-window was. It was the most wonderful place 
you ever saw in your life, all full of gold and silver plate, 
swords with jewelled scabbards, carved oak chairs, and great 
chests that look as though they were bursting with guineas. 
Even parson was surprised, and he did not shake his head very 
hard when the Captain took down some silver cups and poured 
us out a drink of rum. I tasted mine, and I don’t mind saying 
that it changed my view of things entirely. There was nothing 
betwixt and between about that rum, and I felt that it was 
ridiculous to blame the lads for drinking too much of stuff like 
that. It seemed to fill my veins with honey and fire. 

Parson put the case squarely to the Captain, but I didn’t 
listen much to what he said; I was busy sipping my drink and 
looking through the window at the fishes swimming to and fro 
over landlord’s turnips. Just then it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world that they should be there, though after¬ 
wards, of course, I could see that that proved it was a ghost- 
ship. 

But even then I thought it was queer when I saw a drowned 
sailor float by in the thin air with his hair and beard all full 
of bubbles. It was the first time I had seen anything quite like 
that at Fairfield. 

All the time I was regarding the wonders of the deep parson 
was telling Captain Roberts how there was no peace or rest in 
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the village owing to the curse of drunkenness, and what a bad 
example the youngsters were setting to the older ghosts. The 
Captain listened very attentively, and only put in a word now 
and then about boys being boys and young men sowing their 
wild oats. But when parson had finished his speech he filled up 
our silver cups and said to parson, with a flourish, “I should 
be sorry to cause trouble anywhere where I have been made 
welcome, and you will be glad to hear that I put to sea to¬ 
morrow night. And now you must drink me a prosperous 
voyage.” So we all stood up and drank the toast with honour, 
and that noble rum was like hot oil in my veins. 

After that Captain showed us some of the curiosities he had 
brought back from foreign parts, and we were greatly amazed, 
though afterwards I couldn’t clearly remember what they 
were. And then I found myself walking across the turnips 
with parson, and I was telling him of the glories of the deep 
that I had seen through the window of the ship. He turned on 
me severely. “If I were you, John Simmons,” he said, “I should 
go straight home to bed.” He has a way of putting things that 
wouldn’t occur to an ordinary man, has parson, and I did as 
he told me. 

Well, next day it came on to blow, and it blew harder and 
harder, till about eight o’clock at night I heard a noise and 
looked out into the garden. I dare say you won’t believe me, 
it seems a bit tall even to me, but the wind had lifted the 
thatch of my pigsty into the widow’s garden a second time. 
I thought I wouldn’t wait to hear what widow had to say 
about it, so I went across the green to the “Fox and Grapes,” 
and the wind was so strong that I danced along on tip-toe 
like a girl at the fair. When I got to the inn landlord had 
to help me shut the door; it seemed as though a dozen goats 
were pushing against it to come in out of the storm. 

“It’s a powerful tempest,” he said, drawing the beer. “I hear 
there’s a chimney down at Dickory End.” 

“It’s a funny thing how these sailors know about the 
weather,” I answered. “When Captain said he was going to- 
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night, I was thinking it would take a capful of wind to carry 
the ship back to sea, but now here’s more than a capful.” 

“Ah, yes,” said landlord, “it’s to-night he goes true enough, 
and, mind you, though he treated me handsome over the rent. 
I’m not sure it’s a loss to the village. I don’t hold with gentrice 
who fetch their drink from London instead of helping local 
traders to get their living.” 

“But you haven’t got any rum like his,” I said, to draw him 
out. 

His neck grew red above his collar, and I was afraid I’d 
gone too far; but after a while he got his breath with a grunt. 

“John Simmons,” he said, “if you’ve come down here this 
windy night to talk a lot of fool’s talk, you’ve wasted a 
journey.” 

Well, of course, then I had to smooth him down with prais¬ 
ing his rum, and Heaven forgive me for swearing it was better 
than Captain’s. For the like of that rum no living lips have 
tasted save mine and parson’s. But somehow or other I brought 
landlord round, and presently we must have a glass of his best 
to prove its quality. 

“Beat that if you can!” he cried, and we both raised our 
glasses to our mouths, only to stop half-way and look at each 
other in amaze. For the wind that had been howling outside 
like an outrageous dog had all of a sudden turned as melodious 
as the carol-boys of a Christmas Eve. 

“Surely that’s not my Martha,” whispered landlord; Martha 
being his great-aunt that lived in the loft overhead. 

We went to the door, and the wind burst it open so that the 
handle was driven clean into the plaster of the wall. But we 
didn’t think about that at the time; for over our heads, sailing 
very comfortably through the windy stars, was the ship that 
had passed the summer in landlord’s field. Her portholes and 
her bay-window were blazing with lights, and there was a 
noise of singing and fiddling on her decks. “He’s gone,” 
shouted landlord above the storm, “and he’s taken half the 
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village with him!” I could only nod in answer, not having 
lungs like bellows of leather. 

In the morning we were able to measure the strength of 
the storm, and over and above my pigsty there was damage 
enough wrought in the village to keep us busy. True it is that 
the children had to break down no branches for the firing 
that autumn, since the wind had strewn the woods with more 
than thcy^ould carry away. Many of our ghosts were scat¬ 
tered abroad, but this time very few came back, all the young 
men having sailed with Captain; and not only ghosts, for a 
poor half-witted lad was missing, and we reckoned he had 
stowed himself away or perhaps shipped as cabin-boy, not 
knowing any better. 

What with the lamentations of the ghost-girls and the 
grumblings of families who had lost an ancestor, the village 
was upset for a while, and the funny thing was that it was 
the folk who had complained most of the carryings-on of the 
youngsters, wlio made most noise now that they wdre gone. I 
hadn’t any sympathy with shoemaker or butcher, who ran 
about saying how much they missed their lads, but it made me 
grieve to hear the poor bereaved girls calling their lovers by 
name on the village green at nightfall. It didn’t seem fair to 
me that they should have lost their men a second time, after 
giving up life in order to join them, as like as not. Still, not 
even a spirit can be sorry for ever, and after a few months we 
made up our mind that the folk who had sailed in the ship 
were never coming back, and we didn’t talk about it any more. 

And then one day, I dare say it would be a couple of years 
after, when the whole business was quite forgotten, who should 
come trapseing along the road from Portsmouth but the daft 
lad who had gone away with the ship, without waiting till he 
was dead to become a ghost. You never saw such a boy as 
that in all your life. He had a great rusty cutlass hanging to 
a string at his waist, and he was tattooed all over in fine 
colours, so that even his face looked like a girl’s sampler. He 
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had a handkerchief in his hand full of foreign shells and old- 
fashioned pieces of small money, very curious, and he walked 
up to the well outside his mother’s house and drew himself a 
drink as if he had been nowhere in particular. 

The worst of it was that he had come back as soft-headed 
as he went, and try as we might we couldn’t get anything 
reasonable out of him. He talked a lot of gibberish about keel¬ 
hauling and walking the plank and crimson murders—things 
which a decent sailor should know nothing about, "so that it 
seemed to me that for all his manners Captain had been more 
of a pitate than a gentleman mariner. But to draw sense out 
of that boy was as hard as picking cherries off a crab-tree. 
One silly tale he had that he kept on drifting back to, and to 
hear him you would have thought that it was the only thing 
that happened to him in his life. “We was at anchor,” he 
would say, “off an island called the Basket of Flowers, and 
the sailors had caught a lot of parrots and we were teaching 
them to swear. Up and down the decks, up and down the 
decks, and the language they used was dreadful. Then we 
looked up and saw the masts of the Spanish ship outside the 
harbour. Outside the harbour they were, so we threw the 
parrots into the sea and sailed out to fight. And all the parrots 
were drownded in the sea and the language they used was 
dreadful.” That’s the sort of boy he was, nothing but silly 
talk of parrots when we asked him about the fighting. And we 
never had a chance of teaching him better, for two days after 
he ran away again, and hasn’t been seen since. 

That’s my story, and I assure you that things like that are 
happening at Fairfield all the time. The ship has never come 
back, but somehow as people grow older they seem to think 
that one of these windy nights she’ll come sailing in over the 
hedges with all the lost ghosts on board. Well, when^she comes, 
she’ll be welcome. There’s one ghost-lass that has never grown 
tired of waiting for her lad to return. Every night you’ll see 
her out on the green, straining her poor eyes with looking for 
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the mast-lights among the stars. A faithful lass you’d call her, 
and I’m thinking you’d be right. 

Landlord’s field wasn’t a penny the worse for the visit, but 
they do say that since then the turnips that have been grown in 
it have tasted of rum. 



Love^ 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

T HAVE just read, in a newspaper item, a drama of passion. He 
killed her, then he killed himself; therefore he loved her. 
What matter these persons. He and their love alone 

matters to me; and it interests me, not because it touches me, 
or because it astonishes me, or because it makes me think, but 
because it recalls a memory of my youth, a strange memory 
of a hunting adventure in which Love appeared to me like a 
cross in the heaven to the first Christians. 

I was bom with all the instincts and senses of primitive man, 
tempered by the reasonings and emotions of a civilized being. 
I love hunting passionately; and the bleeding bird, the blood on 
its plumes, the blood on my hands, make my heart almost faint 
with a sort of rapture. 

Toward the end of the autumn that year the cold came sud¬ 
denly, and I was invited by one of my cousins, Karl de Rau- 
ville, to hunt wild ducks with him in the marshes at daybreak. 

My cousin was a stalwart man of forty years, red-haired and 
heavily bearded, a country gentleman, amiable half-brute, of 
a gay character, gifted with that cheerful humor which renders 
mediocrity agreeable. He lived in a kind of farm-chateau sit¬ 
uated in a large valley through which a river flowed. Woods 
covered the hills to the right and to the left—old seigneurial 
woods where stood some magnificent trees, and where one 
found the rarest feathered game in all that part of France. One 
killed eagles there sometimes; and birds of passage—those that 
scarcely ever visit our densely populated country—stop altQpst 

^Translated from the French by Michael Monohan. Reprinted by perixuuion 
o£ The Modern Library, Inc. 
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infallibly in those venerable branches, as if they knew 
ognized a little forest corner of old times, which had re c 
there to serve as shelter for them in their brief nocturn; m 

In the valley there were large meadows watered by trt 
and separated by hedges; farther on, the river which i 
that point had been made navigable, expanded i.ito a 
marsh. This marsh was the best shooting ground I ever saw; 
it was my cousin’s chief care, and he kept it like a pi. iv. Amid 
the rushes that covered it with their noisy rustling life, nar¬ 
row passages had been made, through which flat-bottomed 
boats were poled along silently over the stagnant wat^'***' 
brushing up against the reeds, causing the swift fish to t 
refuge among the weeds, and scaring the wild fowl, wht/sc 
black, pointed heads would disappear suddenly as they dove. 

I love the water with a great passion: the sea, although too 
vast, too disturbing, impossible to possess; the rivers, so beau¬ 
tiful, but which pass on, which flow away, which depart; and 
above all, the marshes, wherein palpitates all the unknown 
of aquatic things. The marsh is an entire world by itself 01 
earth, a different world, which has its own life, its sedent^ 
inhabitants, its passing voyagers, its voices and, above all, 
mystery. Nothing is more troubling, more fear-inspiring som 
times, than a morass. Why hovers this fear over the low plains 
covered with water? Is it the vague rumor of reeds, the strange 
jack-o’-lantems, the profound silence which envelops the 
marsh on calm nights, or perhaps the strange mists which har 
over the rushes like clinging death-robes; or, it may be, the 
almost imperceptible chopping of the water, so light, so so^t, 
and yet more terrible ^metimes than the cannon of men or 
the artillery of heaven^that causes the morass to resemble 
some dream-country, some fearful region hiding a secret im¬ 
penetrable and dangerous? 

No: another thing disengages itself, another mystery more 
profound and grave, floats in the thick fog, the very mystery 
of creation, perhaps! For was it not in the stagnant, muddy 
water, in the heavy humidity of saturated lands, under the 
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beat { the sun, that the first germ of life moved, vibrated, 
ned itself to the light? ... 

Vard evening I arrived at my cousin’s house. It was freez- 
\rd enough to split the stones. 

ring ♦jhe dinner, in the large room where the cupboards, 
the walls, the ceiling were covered with impaled birds, with 
extend ’ wings, or perched upon branches fastened by nails; 
sparrowAawks, herons, owls, tercelets, buzzards, falcons, vul¬ 
tures,—my cousin wearing a seal-skin jacket, himself resembling 
some strange animal of the frigid zone, explained to me the 
igements which he had made for this very night. 

^ ,Ve were to start at half-past three o’clock in the morning, 
so as to arrive betimes at the point chosen for our watch. In 
this place a hut had been constructed of blocks of ice, in order 
to shelter us a little against the terrible wind which precedes 
"■fie day,—that wind loaded with frost which tears the flesh like 
;?iw, cuts it like the blade of a knife, stabs it like a poisoned 
I ^ ’^le, twists it like pincers, and burns it like fire. 

iy cousin rubbed his hands. “I have never seen such a 
V St,” he said, ‘‘we shall have twelve degrees below zero at six 
lock this evening.” 

After supper I threw myself on my bed and fell asleep in 
the light of a great fire flaming in the chimney-place. 

Three o’clock was striking when they called me. I put on 
sheepskin and I found Karl wrapped in bear furs. After 
^/allowing two cups of burning hot coffee, followed by two 
glasses of fine champagne, we set out, accompanied by a guard 
and our dogs, Plongeon and Pierrot. 

From the first steps outside, I felt myself frozen to the 
marrow. It was one of those nights when the earth seems dead 
with cold. The frozen air resists one; no breath agitates it; it 
is fixed, motionless, it bites, pierces, dries up and kills the trees, 
the plants, the insects, the little birds that fall from the 
branches onto the hard earth, and become hard also like the 
soil under the clutch of the frost. 
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The moon in its last quarter, inclined side-wise and very 
pale, seemed dying in the midst of space, and so feeble that it 
was unable to go away, but remained up there, fixed also, 
paralyzed by the rigor of the sky. It cast a sad, dry light upon 
the world—that dying, ghastly light which it gives each month 
at the end of its resurrection. 

Karl and I were trudging side by side, with shoulders 
dropped, hands in pocket and gun under arm. Our boots 
wrapped in woollen leggings to prevent slipping on the ice, 
made no noise; and I watched the white smoke arising from 
the breath of our dogs. 

Presently we reached the borders of the morass, and we 
entered one of those alleys of dry reeds which penetrated this 
low forest. Brushing aside the long, ribbon-like leaves, we left 
behind us a light noise, and I felt myself seized, as I had never 
been before by the strange and powerful emotion which the 
morass always produces in one. This marsh was dead, dead 
with the cold—since we were marching upon it—in the midst 
of its population of withered rushes. 

Suddenly, at the turn of the alley, I saw the ice hut which 
had been built to shelter us. I went inside, and as we had 
still nearly an hour to await the awakening of the wild birds, 
I wrapped myself in a blanket in a desperate effort to keep 
warm. Then, lying on my back, I set myself to watch the 
deformed moon, which had four horns through the vaguely 
transparent walls of this polar house. 

But the cold of the frozen morasses, the cold of these walls, 
the cold from the sky, pierced me so terribly that I began to 
cough. 

My cousin Karl was disturbed, “Whether we kill anything 
or not to-day,” he said, “I don’t want you to catch cold; we 
will have a fire here.” And he ordered the guard to cut some 
dry reeds. 

A heap of these was made in the middle of the hut, which 
had a hole at the top to let the smoke out; and when the red 
flame mounted the height of the crystal walls, they began to 
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melt softly, as if these stones of ice were sweating. Karl, who 
had remained outside, cried to me, “Come and see this!” I 
stepped out and stood transfixed with wonder. Our cabin, 
shaped like a cone, seemed a monstrous diamond with a heart 
of fire, which had suddenly arisen from the frozen water of 
the marsh. And within we saw two fantastic forms—those of 
our dogs, warming themselves. 

But a strange cry, a loud cry, a wandering cry, passed over 
our heads. The light of our fire was awakening the wild birds. 

Nothing moves me like this first clamor of life which one 
does not see, and which runs in the sombre air, so fast, so far, 
before the first light of the winter day appears at the horizon. 
I fancy, at this frozen hour of dawn, that this fugitive cry 
carried by the wings of a bird, may be a sigh from the soul 
of the world! 

Karl said, “Put out the fire. It is the dawn.” 

Indeed the sky was turning gray and bands of ducks in 
rapid flight passed across the firmament. 

A light suddenly blazed in the darkness; Karl had fired, and 
the dogs leaped forward. 

Then from minute to minute,—now he and now I,—we 
aimed quickly as soon as the shadow of the birds appeared 
above the reeds. Pierrot and Plongeon, breathless and joyous, 
brought us the bleeding birds, whose eyes sometimes regarded 
us in dying. 

The day had fully arisen, the sky was clear and blue; the 
sun was rising at the bottom of the valley, and we were think¬ 
ing of returning home when two birds, with neck straight and 
wings stretched in flight, passed suddenly over our heads. I 
fired. One of them fell almost at my feet. It was a teal with a 
silver-white belly. Then, in the space above me, a voice, the 
voice of a bird, cried. It was a short plaint, repeated, heart¬ 
rending; and the little surviving bird began to turn in the blue 
heaven above us, while watching his dead mate which I held in 
my hands. 
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Karl on one knee, with eye blazing and gun leveled, sighted 
for the bird; waiting until it should be near enough. 

“You have killed the female,” he said, “the male will not go 
away.” 

Certainly he was not going away; he was turning always 
and moaning about us. Never has a lament of suffering torn my 
heart like the desolate cry, the lamentable reproach of that 
poor bird lost in space. 

Sometimes he flew away under the menace of the gun which 
followed his flight; he seemed ready to continue his route all 
alone across the sky. But unable to decide, he returned pres¬ 
ently to seek his mate. 

“Leave it on the ground,” said Karl, “he will come near 
soon.” 

He approached, indeed, careless of danger, wild with his 
love, the love of an animal for the other animal that I had 
killed. 

Karl fired; it was as if some one had cut the cord which 
held the bird suspended. I saw something black descending: 
I heard something fall in the reeds. And Pierrot brought him 
to me. 

I put them both, cold already, in the same game-bag . . . 
and I started that very day for Paris. 



Notes 


Section I: Places 

For other descriptions of places besides those in this section, 
see the following: the view from the mountain top in “Bald 
Mountain,” p. 39; the orchard by moonlight in “In the 
Orchard,” p. 42; most of the selections in Section III, espe¬ 
cially the Indian village in “Indians,” p. 76; Daddy Cudjoe’s 
cabin in “The Conjurer’s House,” p. 78; the reception room in 
“A Visit to the Editorial Office,” p. 82 f.; the lawn in “The 
Photograph,” p. 95; the snow scene in “Thieves,” p. 98 f.; the 
house in “Philip Dines with Mr. Athelny,” p. 108; the house 
in “The New Home,” p. 127; the house and the church in “I 
Observe,” pp. 133 and 134; Fainy’s home and the streets of the 
town in “Mac,” pp. 181 and 184; the road in “How I Went to 
Margouet,” p. 198 f.; the assembly room in “Signor Brunoni,” 
p. 208; the scene outside the hotel in “The Ball,” p. 211 f.; the 
bridge in “The Retreat,” p. 228; the countryside and the wood 
in “The Captain’s Orderly,” pp. 234 and 236; the street scene 
in “Summer Evening in London,” p. 257 f.; the inn-yard in 
“The Stout Gentleman,” p. 260 f.; Richland Grove and the 
road to town in “Emma’s Romance,” pp. 271 and 274; the 
streets of Mexico City and the causeway in “The Retreat from 
Mexico,” p. 294 f.; the doll’s house in “The Doll’s House,” p. 
315 f.; the battlefield in “The Coup de Grace,” p. 337; the park 
in “Dusk,” p. 344; Mill Crossing in “Blue Murder,” p. 349; 
the ship in the turnip-field in “The Ghost-Ship,” p. 375; the 
marsh and the ice hut in “Love,” p. 388 f. 

Section II: Physical Sensations 

Among the many descriptions of sight besides those quoted 
in this section are the following: the lightning flashes in “The 
Storm,” pp. 5 ff.; color and movement in “The Wave,” pp. 10- 
12; color in “The Lake,” pp. 12-14; the moonlight in “Ceme¬ 
tery Valley,” p. 15 f.; color in “A Dream of Summer Eng- 
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land,” pp. 18-20; movement in “Indians,” pp. 74, 75 f.; color in 
“The Captain’s Orderly,” p. 234 f. 

For sound see the following: the noise of the sea in “The 
Wave,” p. II f.; the music in “Cemetery Valley,” p. 16; the 
music in “The Ship of Isis,” p. 21; the noise of the grain drills 
in “Planting the Wheat,” p. 24; the street sounds in “Two 
Views of Gopher Prairie,” p. 28; the uproar in “The Ball,” p. 
216; the noises at the park m “Emma’s Romance,” p. 272; the 
strange noises in “Blue Murder,” p. 362 f. 

Examples of taste and smell are found scattered through the 
different selections, a few words here and a line there for the 
most part, rather than in extensive passages. Among the more 
inmortant of the former are those describing the supper in 
“The Ball,” p. 215; and the food in “Before Breakfast,” p. 240; 
of the latter, those describing the smell of the fire in “The 
Prairie Fire,” pp. 193, 194, 197; and the odors of the country¬ 
side in “The Captain’s Orderly,” pp. 233, 234. 

Feeling is likewise treated generally in short passages. Strik¬ 
ing examples are to be found in the effects oif the weariness 
and fever in “Casting the Persejus,” p. 171 f.; pain in “The Cap¬ 
tain’s Orderly,” p. 238; and cold in “Love,” p. 387. Varied 
sensations are found especially in the selections in Section VII, 
Stream of Consciousness. 

Section III: People and Associated Places 

For additional descriptions of people see the following: the 
strange boy in “The Fight,” p. 103; Mrs. Athelny and the chil¬ 
dren in “Philip Dines with Mr. Athelny,” pp. iii, 112; Uncle 
Tim in “Mac,” p. 182; Monsieur Lartigue in “How I Went 
to Margouet,” p. 198; the dancers in “The Ball,” p. 216; the 
mourners, especially Uncle Pentstemon, in “The Funeral,” pp. 
219, 220; the soldiers (brief glimpses adapted to the point of 
view) in “The Retreat,” p. 229 f.; Mary Derrane and Peter 
Mullen in “Selling Pigs,” pp. 277 and 279; Flash Kate in 
“Gamblers of the Mississippi,” p. 302 f.; the little Kelveys in 
“The Doll’s House,” p. 318; Sergeant Halcrow in “The Coup 
de Grace,” p. 340; Camden and Blossom Bluedge in “Blue 
Murder” (note the diffusion of the description here); Captain 
Roberts in “The Ghost-Ship,” p. 376. 
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Among the more individualized animal and bird and insect 
descriptions, see the dragon-flies in “The Lake,” p. 14; the 
firefly in “Cemetery Valley,” p. 16; the locusts in “Locusts,” 
p. 38; the hawks in “Bald Mountain,” p. 41; the cat in “The 
Eliot’s Katy,” p. 63; the hares in “Mac,” p. 181; Coco in “How 
I Went to Margouet” (observe that the mule is characterized 
largely by action); the Captain’s horse in “The Captain’s 
Orderly,” p. 235; the cat in “Before Breakfast,” p. 241; the 
pigs*in “Selling Pigs,” p. 281 f.; the dog, Viun, in “Vanka,” p. 
311; the stallion in “Blue Murder,” pp. 353, 369; the ducts 
in “Love,” p. 389 f. 

Section IV: Dialogue 

Additional examples of dialogue are to be found in the fol¬ 
lowing selections: “The Storm,” pp. 7, 8; “Two Views of 
Gopher Prairie,” pp, 33, 35 (note the use of dialect); “The 
Beating,” p. 61; “Mr. Micawber,” p. 68 f. (observe the im¬ 
portance of Mr. Micawber’s words and actions in his complete 
characterization); “Lady Castlewood,” p. 71 f. (here the talk 
of those around her is more significant even than Lady Castle- 
wood’s own words); “The Bad Boy,” pp. 136, 138-141, 146, 
152 ff.; “A Flogging,” pp. 156 flF. (the scraps of conversation 
illuminate character as well as help the narrative); “Tom 
Comes Home,” pp. 186 ff.; “How I Went to Margouet,” pp. 
200 ff.; “Signor Brunoni,” p. 209; “The Funeral,” pp. 218 ft.; 
“The Retreat,” pp. 228 ff. (note the short speeches suited to 
the occasion); “Selling Pigs,” pp. 277 ff. (dialect); “The Doll’s 
House,” pp. 319 ff.; “Odd Charges,” pp. 324 ff. (dialect); 
“Blue Murder,” pp. 351 ff. (dialect). Besides these, scraps of 
conversation are to be found in many of the other selections in 
Part I and most of the others in Part 11 . 

Section V: Autobiography 

Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail, from which “Indians” 
(pp. 74-77) is taken, is a record of an actual trig to the West 
in 1846. George Eliot has embodied a great deal of personal 
reminiscence in The Mill on the Floss, from which “Tom 
Comes Home” (pp. 185-193) is an excerpt. Compare her short 
sonnet sequence. Brother and Sister, 
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Section VI: Simple Incident 

All the selections listed under Section IV, Dialogue, and 
Section V, Autobiography, present incidents. 


Section VII: Stream of Consciousness 

‘ It is interesting to compare the stream of consciousness 
technique, as here presented, with the representation of reverie 
in some of the other selections. See, for example, Yasuke’s 
fancies in “Cemetery Valley,’’ p. i6 f.; the recollections'^that 
make up “A Dream of Summer England,” pp. 18-20; Toby’s 
thoughts in “A Visit to the Editorial Office,” p. 82 ff.; the 
lad’s morbid and highly colored imaginings in “The Bad Boy,” 
p. 147 ff.; Maggie’s somewhat similar thoughts in the attic in 
“Tom Comes Home,” p. 190 f.; Hannibal’s fancies as he reads 
the pamphlet in “Opportunity,” p. 286 f.; and the boy’s mus- 
ings that make up practically the whole story of “Vanka,” pp. 
310 ff. 


Section VIII: Episodes and Tales 
The long extract from Tolstoy’s Boyhood^ here entitled 
“The Bad Boy” (pp. 136-155) and that from The Life of 
David Crockett^ entitled “The Alamo” (pp. 160-168) both 
have enough bulk and complication to warrant inclusion in 
this section. 




